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THE AUTHOR'S 


EPISTLE DEDICATOR.Y 
TO HIS 


Royal Highneſs 


THE 


PRINCE 
DENMARK- 


RINCES, Great Sir, 
of ſuperlative Eſteem 
have to their Glory 
promoted the Excellencies 


A 2 of 
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of Science, and are aCccor- 
dingly conſpicuous in Re- 
cords of Fame : If they 
have been Iuſftrious in 
their ſphere , the Court; 
they havenot judg'd them- 
{elves greater under a Ca- 
nopy of State, than when 
their Grandeur has Flou- 
ri{h'd, with the Incourage- 
ment and Growth of the 
Arts of Knowledge. 

And tho' Princes, as to 
the conductoftheir Aftairs, 
may by thcir Prudence 
lelet their proper Mini- 
ſters, and Courtly obſer- 
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vance of ſuch on whom 
they confer the Grace of 
Offciary Dignities : Tis 
not to be denied, Thar Sci- 
ence, without other Court- 
{hip than its own Merit; 
ought to be an eſpecial 
Favourite of the Souls and 
chiefly ſo valud by the 
moſt Eminent of Men. 

A Motive of ſuch high 
Importance, thar it causd 
the Great Alexander to de- 


_clare, That he had rather 


bea Prince of Science, than 
Commander of the vaſt 


Dominions Poſleſsd by 
him z 


| DAS 
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him: And doubtleſs, he 

in great part , made good 

the Expreſſion, both as to 

his own Abilities, and the 
Improvements he recervd 

from his Tutor Ar:/totle ; 

whoſe Learned Works 

had never been 1o far dit- 


fusd in the World, had 


they not been incouragd 
and aſſiſted by the Coun- 


tenance and Power of his 
famous Pupil. 

'The next great Example 
was 7ulims Ceſar» Who is 
mentiond, by P/utarch, as 
a Parallel in Valour and 
War- 


Þ 
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Warlike Conqueſts to the 
Mighty Alexander ; but far 
ſurpaſſing the conduct of 
his Arms and Counſels 
of State, as to the perpe- 
tual Memorial of his Glo- 
ryandErudite Accompliſh- 
ments;; Men famous in 
Mathematical Science were 
Authorisd by him, to a- 
mend the then Erroneous 
computation of the Sun's 
Annual Revolution ; to 
which at this Day, in the 


Fulian Year, we OWN our 

Calendar, and the Month 

of July dedicated to his 
_. CEVCTL= 
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everlaſting Renowmn1n the 
Year that was Reatifed by 
his Imperial Command : 
A work tranlcending the 
greateſt of his EFEarthly 
Fame, as to the height of 
the Sun, the Sovereign of 
Light, his Name is exalted 
in Story. 

If the Great 7u/1us Czſar 
from his Soveraign Dig- 
nity and vaſt Ingenuity of 
Mind, was ſignally accom- 
pliſh'd to patromiſe ſo ſub- 


Iime a Performance ; what 
could recompence the De- 
{crts of ſuch famous Per- 


ons, 
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ſons, who were his ſub- 
ſervient Aſliſtants, or as 1t 
were the Miniſters of 
Heaven, in order to gIve 
the Sun's Ecliptick Year 
a renovated Condud and 
Glory : Of which Perſons 
S$9/ijgenes, a Mathematician 
of A'zypt 1s chiefly men- 
tiond. 

But were his Aſtrono- 
mical Abilities compar d 
with admir'd Tycho , who 
was of Noble Extraction 
in the ſame Nation where 
the many great Predeceſ- 


ſors of your Royal High- 
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neſs had Dominion and 
Birth. 'tis not to be doubt- 
ed that the accurate Skill 
and Obſervations of Tycho 
the Dane had exceeded Sv- 


fiaenes the Ajgyptian: And 


poſſibly, had he been con- 
fulted, might have furmih'd 
the World with a more 
perfe&t Computationof the 
Year, than 1s, cither the 7u- 
lian or Gregorian ACCOUnt. 
His admirable Skill, Vigi- 
lancy and Experience» im- 
ployd Twenty Years in 
Aſtronomical Science, did 
ina manner Crown his vaſt 


Endea- 
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Endeavours : T here being 
no Obſervations, at this 
Day, that can compare 
with thoſe made by unpa- 
rallell'd Tycho. 

And 'tis not improba- 
ble, amongſt his Aſtrolo- 
gical Predictions, were 
they _ tO _ that he 
{ignally Prefag'd the ha 
Alliance of SY Reval 
Highneſs both to 'the Da- 
mſh and FEnghſb T hrone : 
And how, in furure I ume» 
you would be no lels a Fa- 


vourer and Promoter of 
the Excellencies of Mathe- 
A 2 matical 


1 
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matical Learning, than any 
of Your Monarchial Pre- 
deceflors. 

Nor can the extraord!- 
nary Dignity be unknown 
to Your Royal Highnels, 
by which that Science does, 
beyond all others, advance 
the Elevation of the Eyes 
and Heart, in order to the 
Divine Contemplation of 
the wonderful Movements 
and Beings of the Celeſtial 
Orbs, however far diſtant 
from us. 

It the Sun Revolves in 
Is Diurnal Circumference 


INOTCC 
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more than Steen Milli- 
ons of Enrg/hþ Miles; to 
what admirable, tho leſs 
proportion, does then a- 
mount the Period he makes 
in every Hour,and Minute 
of Time. 


Infomuch, that it may 
be Affirm'd, that by Aftro- 


nomical Calculations. in a 
high Meaſure, we are Di- 
vinely taught to be more 
perſpicuous Admirers of 
the Heavenly Works and 
Condutt of the Almighty» 
than otherwiſe could be 
dilcern'd by us: Which 

| Won- 
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wonderful Movements of 
the Sun, Planets and Stars, 
together with the Benigni- 
ties of Heaven incident to 
: their Illuminations, Cau- 
ſes and Effeas, are, toour 
Admiration, with ſuch a 
ſtupendious Facility D1ſ. 
pos'd, and Ordaind above; 
that it can be attributed 
to no other Original, than 
the Operations of Incom- 
prehenſible Providence. 
But of what Subſtance, 
and Manner of Exiſtence, 
the Celeſtial Luminaries, 
together with the Incom- 


menlurable 
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menſurable Orbs, Height 
and Diſtances in which 
they Revolve, may. be de- 
find ; are Thoughts that 
have been the inextricable 
Aſtomiſhment of Learned 
Pens, as they have been 
pos'd to determine the Na- 
ture of their Eflence and 
other Propricties. 

Notwithſtanding» 1t ap- 
pcars, TI hat by Writers of 
Refind Judgments, the 
Sun, Moon, and Stars, 
with whatſoever may be 
denominated the Orbs a- 


bove: are deemd, in a man- 
ner, 
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ner, by them cither ſpirt- 

tual Appearances, or equi- 
valently ſuch, for want of 
other extrordinary Epithet, 
or Definement ſuitable to 
the Nature of their El- 
ſence and Motion ; by 
reaſon that their Subſtance 
does not admit any viſible 
Change, or Alteration in 
them: Which would be 
perceptible, were they not 
eſſentially diſtin from 


all Elementary Compoſi- 
tions, | 


Theſe 


DESI C 4 I; 0A T. 


Tice Inſtances in brick, 
I thought fit to preſent to 
Your Royal Highnels, as 
preparatory to Your In- 
tpection of ſuch Particu- 
lars as I have Writrcn 
in this Book, on the Philo- 
tophy, and Mathematical 
Paſſages Inlcribd by Des- 
Cartes 2 Which are Hum- 
bly Dedicated to the peru- 
ſal of Your Royal High- 
neſs, by 

Your Moſt Dutiful 
Humble Servant, 


ED. HOWARD. 


b THE 


m— 


THE 


PREFACE 


TO THE 


READER: 


-\ HE Dignity of Philoſophical 
Science, has always been Ce- 
lebrated by the moſs Eminent 


of Men in all its Capacities : For as 
Men, are endud by the Gifts of the 
Mind, above all other Animated Crea- 


tures; Philolophy dies by its Excel- 
lency highly advance the uſeful Specula- 
tions and Comprehenſion of one Man ſupe- 


ricr to another. 
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If Princes, or Supreme Magiſtrates; 

it wonderfully Tnp oves the Conduct and 

Prudence of their Rule, and fits their 

ſubordin.ite Miniſters with ſuch ſegnal 
Qualifications ag naturally [enifie ibe 

courle Jenorance of vulgar Men, ard 

Atira their Obedience. T bo "NE be 

a harſh and rugged Metal, the Load- 

ſtone can affeFedly draw it : And doubt- 

leſs Philolophical Knowledge, when duc- 

ly Communicatel, has a more compleat 
a genie Sympathy on the Souls of 

Men ; as it wſefully diſplays the benign 

and facile Conde of Prov dence, 711 

diſps ang ive Covernment an/ " HICRY 

| rure f !be Univerle, with its admird 
| Appurtenances : In which may be 0b- 
jary'd ſuch a jerſpicnons a: endeard 
comtliance t1 Ordas aid Rule, that Na- 
rure ſeerrs ut 3n _Emprels of Philoio- 
phical Scte Ce, 0s ſe Ord tins, ly Caults 
214 Eftz&ts, 1+ Obedience of” ber untn- 
'® leſs Syhi. CS. F rom: 
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From whoſe great F xample may we!! 
be ſuppos'd, T bat the Wile and Learned 
of Men Inſtituted Civil aud Doctrinal 
Societies, as the m:ſt natural Directors 


and Confer of Humane Being. 
Nor can the iotal World be wore 


apt y denominated than the valt Preſence- 


Chamber of Nature; in which, I» a 
general admittance to the Eyes of Man- 
kind, may be perceiv'd ber outward Or-. 
naments of” State and Greatneſs: But 
in that mighty Room ſhe is molt ſog- 

nificantly attended by the Nobleſs im Ka 
ledge, who clear, Y/ diſcern Philoſophical 
Grandeur; and eſpecially how, and where 
it is moſt requifuiely F minent when wed- 
aed to Mathematical Science the Queen 
of Truth : Without which Solemnity, 
it is impoſſible to celelrate Nature, or 
Providence, the ſublime Diſpoſer of ber 
wonderful Operations, demonſirably ad- 
mirabie ; and conſequently that the Hours 


of 
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of Time, by which we ſubſiſt, together 


with its commodions Seaſons, could not, 
otherwiſe be computed by us : IWhkereas. 
contrarily, ungracious Ignorance, as alſo 
heedleſs negleq and contempt of Science, 
are uſually ſuch Concomitants as chiefly 
proceed from cuſtomary Sloth and llite- 
rate Modes of Converſation ;j even m 
Perſons of ſuperior Degree, who ſhould 
be, to the exalting of the Dignity of their 
Souls, leading Examples and eſpecial 
Incouragers of ſuch Parts of Know- 
ledge, as might F mbelliſh their Eſteem, 
and Patronize the Endeavours of others : 
But too many if theſe however big in Looks, 
Eſtate, aid Intereſt, and accordingly their 
watward Meen and Appearance ; cannot 
but inwardly Bluſh, zf deeply confider'd 
by them, bw diminitively they are En- 
foul'd, of compar'd with the Intellectuals 
of mv of their Inferiors ; or as if they 
2-1; Dorn meerly to Injoy the Afﬀuence 
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and Pleaſures of Life, withint recom- 
penſing their value, by fitting of their 
Underſtandings 7 order to a due Intelli- 
gence of the Cauſes and Bounties of 
Nature, from whence they proceed. 

If the Titles that ſuch Men have to 
their external Grandeur, Quality, or 
Eſtate, were queſiion'd or debas'd, they 
would avublleſs reſent it accordingly ; if 
not hold themſelves oblig'd to clear their 
Repute and Intereſt, zn all thoſe Conſs- 
drations. 

But were they requir'd to make Out their 
Claims to Polite Literature , they could 
not but Concede, T hat there are more 
Knights of St. George than Honourers of 
Science. 

Nor can it be denyd, That whenſoe- 
ver the F minencies of Science are not 
commendably Patroniz'd, the Inconveni- 
ence muſt neceſſarily ariſe from the too 
frequent Depravitiess of Converſation and. 

Manners, 
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Manners that to cover Foppiſh, or De- 
bauch'd Ignorance, world adiſgniſe 16 
wait of Apprehenſion by endeauourtng 
to Rilicule Knowledge by abſurd and 
ſicenctous Raillcries, 

Not that it is to be expeFed, that all 
Perſons of Dignity, or ſuch as are a 
waned t9 Degrees of Truſt, or Magi- 
ſtracy in the Nation ; ſhou!d be all Pro- 
ficients in Philoſophical an! Mathemati- 


cal Erudition: 7 bo more advantagions 


and wſefully bec ming , in them, -relating 
to their National Afﬀairs and Stations, 
on whatſoever account ; than to others of 
znferior concernment and manrer of Life. 
Wherefore, *tis very conducing both to the 
Service of the Publick, and laſtiiig Ap- 
plauſe aud Fame of ſuch Perſons ; if 
they are not Scirntifically capacitated, or 
their Abilities »tberwiſe impliyd, that they 
would be Renown'd Incouragers of Learn. 
'ng, togetber with convenient Bounty. 


by 
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by which means ſuch Perſons might be ſup- 


ported in Schools, and Places ſer apart 
for that purpoſe, that are ſufficiently ac- 
compliſh'd to Inſtruct others in the before. 
mention'd Sciences : Which in a ſhort 
time might exalt the Academical Fame of 
England to a Second Athens. 

How many Petitions bave conti- 
tinually been preſented to the Royal 
Magiſtrate, and favourd by Perſons of 
neareſt Acceſs to the Throne, that tend 
to private Advantages and Exaltatious to 
Stations of Superiority and Profit ; but 
amongſt all theſe Addrefles, few to be 
olſery/d, that would advance the publick 
Honour and Emoluments, that deſervedly 
appertain to the Advancement of the Skill, 
and Arts of Knowledge? Which is no 
ſmall reaſon that the moſt conſiderable Parts 
and Exerciſe of Humane Underſtanding 
are ſo thinly diſcern'd, or too commonly 


decay'd amongſt us. 
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If Scicntifical Abilities have a curſory 
deference and value, from ſome Perſons why) 
gre not Learned enough to prove their 
Eſteem of Performances of excellent I'm 
portance; the Applauſe that it receives 
from not 4 few of them, is no better tha! 
the bare Encomium of Vertue : Which 
cans'd the Pcet Juvenal to refleff on the 
unrortby of bis Time, when be ſays, 
that------ probitas laudatur et alpet : 
As if Men were oblig'd to Improve the 
Knowledge of Others, at the Coſt of 
1 their Diligence; & enon;h rewarded, if 
| not Voted d wy by the [onorant: Which 
cold r:gard, or at beſt, but a Ink?-warn 
reſp. to Science; is n» ſmall Cauſe, 
that many of cur youthſul Nobility and 
Gentry ſo rawly remrn from Academies 
and Tutors: From where it afterwards 


[4 


jrececds, thit they far more i::capa. ly 
entrr vp n .be Service of the Nation, 
&t Land, or Sea, than o:berwiſe thoy 


might 
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might : And for no other Reaſon, than 
becauſe Philoſophical and Mathematical 
Fxcellencies are not more familiarly 
T aught and Prattis'd. 

I were too much, in this Place, t) reo- 
count the many commodions Applications 
ani Uſes of thoſe Sciences, in reference ty 
Publick and Private A fairs : Which 
are, on digers Accounts, ſo very conſs- 
derable, ag thiy might deſerve the dil:- 
gence of a Learned Pen, to enmerate 
their Conjoyn'd value ; by which the Cauſes, 
Effects, Motions, ard Operations of 
Nature would be more experimentally and 
certainly un.leritood. 

Aid what ought more ſublimely to be 
conſiterd, the continu'd Bleſſings of Pro- 
vidence, in th:ir most natural Methods, 
beſtow'd on Mankind, would be without 
Philolophical and Mathematical Know- 
ledge, mſenſobly perceiv'd, if n't ſupinely 
inadvertedby us. Andtho' the Suns Times 
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faithful Accountant, together with the Moon 
and Stars, in their outward appearance, 
invite the Wonier of our Eyes ; and 
what is far more incomprebenſeble, the 
manner of their E.xiſtencies and diver- 
fied Progreſſions in their Orbs above : 
Tet in none of theſe ſupreme Conſidera- 
| tions, could they be rationally admir'd, 
| however vaſt their Diſtance from us ; 
did not Science exalt our Intelle&s to 
ſuch approximate and neceſſary Compu- 
rations, as render them, tbo" no farther 
app eberdel by us, the effeFual Support- 
1 ers of our W orldly Beings : 

Ard if a Catechiſm were pertinently 
Compil'd of the Works of the Omnipo- 
tent, j9n'd to that of bis Holy Word, 
aud ducly explain'd by National Authori- 
ty : It might aſſure a more palpable Con- 
viction, even to obſtinate Oppoſers, that 
God woes Fiſt, than can be deduc'd 
f-om the {:mplicity of meer Belief, bowſo- 


ever convey |. 
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Nothing being ſo demonſtrably evi- 
dent, to Humane Comprehenſion, as 
what is apparently manifeſt to the Eye 
and Senſes ; to which purpoſe,the Divine * 
Application of tbe undeniable Aſſurance 
and Proof to be attain'd by the Scien- 
ces precedently mention'd, would undoubt- 
edly incline the moſt prudent of Men 
devoutly to acquieſce, and profligate from 
their Souls, the too common inconſiderate 
Tenents, and Atheiſm of others : As 
alſo, to their ſuperlative Glory, conſpicu- 
ouſly diftinguiſh'd from ſuch numbers of 
Mankind, that no farth:r imploy their 
Underſtandings, than by Indulging the 
ſenſual Satisfations and Pleaſures of Life.: 
Amongſt whom, may be found ſuch an 
impious ſort of Men, that to Varniſh 
their evil Examples, and ſtains of Man- 
ners, would ſeem refin'd under the Name 
of W its: And thereby arrogate to them- 
ſelves an Arbitrary Deciſ:on, or neglef 
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of wha:ſ-ever they pleaſe to diſallow, or 
is abow? their Capacities to value : Aid 
theſe, for the greateſt part, are antipa- 
this'd t» all polite Science; or determine 
it, as a Point reſ lyd Ly them, far in- 
ferior to their boſe Drolleries, Lam- 
poons, ſcurrilons Reflections, aid A- 
buſes impudently pointed again{t the inge- 
nions Deſert, and Performances of 0- 
thers ; as cn the Feet of ther ignomini- 
ous Verle, they run in ihe Nation. 

And ''range it is, that ſuch ungracious 
Aſbociators ſhould not only have their 
ordinary Countenancers and Abetters; 
but alſo their Leaders, Men of Title, 
who, as their Captain-Generals, command 
their rndifciplu”d Liſts: As if by ther 
cndeav wi , Jonorance, and contempt 
of Knowledge, might be 10 leſs pre- 

_ walen', than when the larbarous Goths 


and Vandals vemoliſh'd R ecords of pre- 4 
cedent Literature, | 
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Bu:, Heaven be 1ha1\l, the preſent 
Age does yet abmnd with ſuch Ludable 
Ingenuities aud Patrons of Erudition, 
as enough defiat the Malice ard Tgno- 
rance ef illiterate Oppolers: T he only 
remaining means, and ſtr;ng r ſerv', by 
which the value of Philolophy, with 
all its Accompliſhments, may recerve 
ſuitable Acceptance and Prote@ion. 

To which worthy Perſonages, next 
to his Roa! Highneſs the Prince of 
Denmark, together with ſuch of eminent 
Quality, who have Incourag'd the Im- 
jreſt n, is chiefly preſented the conſide- 
rable Importance of this Book : Not 
doubting, that it may be inſpefed, by a 
Tudicicus Eye, no leſs valuable in En- 
oliſh, where it diſſeuts fiom Des-Cartes, 
than bis did receive Applauſe when pub- 
I'd with the beſt of bis Eloquence and 


Reaſons, in French, or Latin. 
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Notwithſtanding "tis very obſervable, 
That ſome fantaſtical Judgments 10 leſs 
propenſely valne French Authors 1bar 
the reception they grue t0 the Mode 
of Cloaths that are devis'd by T aylers at 
Paris. 

But as to the Productions of the 
Mind, by adva'cement of Science, 'is 
palyably known, T bat the moſt Learned 
and Accurate Productions and Inven- 
tions of the French have not been onl 
Equalld but Improv'd by Engliſh Wrz- 
| ters: To which purpoſe, I will, inflead 
of many, Inſert a few Examples. 

Vieta, who is acknowledg'd the firſt 
Author of tbe commodious Uſe of literal 
Algebra, had be livd contemporary with 
our Engliſh Harriot, zmſt have granted, 
T hat the moſt curious Part, or in which 
conſis the main Secret of that pro- 
found Science, was diſcover'd and com- 


pleated by bim. And fo well percery'd 
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by Des-Cartes, 1hat he, in the manner 
of a Plagiary derives the moſt exquiſite 
Part of bis Algebraical Skill aud Pro- 
ceſs, from our Learned Harriot : And 
ſo puvliſk'4 to the World, in the Hiſtory 
of Algebra cruditely compil'd by Dr. 


Wallis. 


To Harriot may be added our famous 
Oughtred, whoſe deep Mathematical 
Knowledge and Pertection of Theo- 
rems, was never exceeded by any French 


Writer. 


In the Fudgment of Vieta, it was 
thought impoſſible, by knowing the ſomple 
Anomaly of the Sun, or Planets, Geo- 
metrically to find the Equated ; tbe con- 
trary of which ig evidently prov'd by the 
Learned Bp. Seth Ward in his Book 
Entitled Aſtronomia Geometrica. 

If the Ingenions Peter Ramus was 
the firſt Deviſer of the Analyſis #n 


Numbers of the Cubick Root ; the Ope- 
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ration is much facilitated by 1he accurate 
Invention of Mr. Joleph R aphſon, in þ7s 
Converging Scrics, to bis praiſe now 
extant. 

And what yet more ſuperlatively Ex- 
ceeds to the Honour of this Iſland, botb 
Ancient and Modern Invenions; is ad- 
nirably evident in the Structure of Lo- 
garithms Comſi'd by the famous Lord 
Napicr : By which the former Difficul- 
1105 of Mathematical Computations, 712 
eviry kind, are totally wavd; and in 
their ſeal f:cits Calculations ly Loga- 
rithms, refolv'd with c:iſe and delight. 
If Philoſophically cxmpai'd French Au- 
1:rs with Englith ; or injtead of more, 
Des-Cartes be mentton'd, according to 
wwe Eſteem alor'd bim by ſome Perſons 
The Works «f our Incomparable Bacon 
may be Inſtancd as an experimental Con- 
futation of the Failings of the other; with 
uo leſs aſſurance, than that probable Truth 


condemns 
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condenms Fietion : Nothing being more 
gracious in 2 Philoſopher, 1han a natural 
diſcovery of Cauſes and F fects: Or in- 
deed, when the Parts of a Naturaliſt and 
Philoſopher are drely joyn'd : Which aftu- 
ally ehua'ed the admirable Reputation 
allow'd to the Georgicks of Vurgll ; 
becauſe in them he manifeſily diſcl ſes 
the Effets and Operations of Nature, 


obviouſly agreeable to common Oblſerva- 


tion : And I cannot liken any Works 


more eminently to the excellency of his, 
than the natural manner of Philolophy 
deliver'd by unparalled Bacon. 
Whereas, if we confide on the Prin- 
ciples of Des-Cartes, we muſt rely on 


fictitious Inventions, inſtead of waranta- 


ble Experience; as will appear by «the 
enſuing Remarks on the Parts I T reat of. 

No Man can dyubt, that any Thing is 
more requiſite, or deſerv'dly commendable, 


than the Endeavours whereby to fathom 
d 2 ſuch 
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ſuch Depths of Science, as pertinently 
contribute to the profoundeſt Search and 
SatisfaTion of the Humane Mind : A- 
mong ſt which, none are more conſiderable 
thin ſuch as moſt Emphatically conduce 
i0 the_Apprebending the wonderful Man- 
ner by which the animated Being and 
Life, with all their Proprieties, exiſt in 
the Body of Man. | 

And what Parts of Contemplation, or 
pefin'd Literature, can ſo naturally enbellih 
the Intellect, as the ratzonal diſcernment of 
rbe Being of the Humane Soul ; and 
bow it operatively conſpires with its. 
Corporeal Reſidence ? T be anderſtand- 
ing of which, if ſufficiently acquir'd, 
may be deem'd the Quinteſſence, or Soul 
of Philowphical Knowledge ; as it in- 
[irnfts us to comprebend the Nature of 
te Doul, that appertains 10 our Per- 


N 


fons. 
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Many are the Opinions of Philoſo- 


hers, not neceſſary to be mentiw'd here, 
by which they differ not more from them- 
ſelves than Des-Cartes does from all 
of them, concerning the Manner of F x- 
iſtence and operating of the Soul in the 
Humane Body : The mam of whyſe Te- 
nent, or Idea, as be calls it, is, That 
the Humane Mind being a I hinking 
Subſtance, committed to the Body, by 
God, may ſenſibly apprehend Obyects, 
without the uſe of the Senſes, or be- 
ing precedently entertain'd by them : 
By which Opinion of his be oppoſes com-. 
mon Fxperience, together with that no- 
ed Philoſophical Axiom, T hat nothing 
1s 1n the Intelle&t, which was not firſt in 
the Senſes. | 
If a Man becomes accidentally Blind, 
there is rot iherefore with the iſs of his 
O19ht any ſucb Cui tain drawn before his 


Imagination, that totally obſeures the Me- 
moria] 
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morial of Things formerly impreſs d on 
his Intelle& by the Senſes, So that 
the Maxim of Des-Cartes is far more 
Blind, than a ſrghtleſs Man ; as be ſtates 
bis Inference : *I b# upon this obſcure 
Principle he erefs tha main Foundation 
of the firſt Part of bis Philoſophy, as 
it relates to Humane Cognition. 
Notwithſiandi:g, he is ſo fond of the 
New-faſhion'd Ideas ard Notions which 
be there not a litile magnifies, that be 
expoſes them, ( as be finds occaſion ) to 
the view of bis Reader in other Parts 
of bis Works, beſides thoſe I bave to 
do with ; witneſs the Fourth Particular 
of the Firſt Chapter of his Dioprricks, 
or of [Light and the manner of Vifi- 
8 by the 7 elſcope, where he has this 
unintelligible Expreſſion : If we confi- 
der, ſes be, the diſtinction that a Man 
Blind, from his Nativity, can make 
Devine the Colour of Trees, Water, 


Stones, 
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Stones, and the like, meerly by the uſe 
and touch of the Staff he walks with: 
no leſs certainly, than fecing Men can 


diſcern Red, Yellow, or Blew, in any 
vilible Objea ; although their differen. 


ces could be no other, in ſuch Bodies, 
than diverſities of Motion, or the re- 
tiſtance they make to the Blind Man's 
Stat. 

It bas bees an unloubtel Maxim, 
T ha: whoſoever is Blind, is no judge of 
Colours : But by the quit Philoſophy 
of this Author it ſeems a re:ſolu 1 Point, 
1 bat a Man may ſce without the uſe 


of Eyes : So that a ſightleſs Man, whe 


cannot make a ſafe Step without a Guide, 
may, if condued to walk to the end of 
a Street, declare ccrtainly of what Shape, 
Figure, or Colour, cvery Poſt is that be 
rouches with the Staff i1hat ſupports 


him, 


E 
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I confeſs, as © Read this Particular, 
I expefel, that be would have ſomewbat 
more exalted the Conceit, by Affirming, 


| That a Blind Man might perfef®ly inſpef 


through the Glaſſes of the Teleſcope, be 
there Writes of ; and next give an ac- 
count of the Bigneſs, Diameters, and va- 
rious appearances of the Stars, colours of 
the Rain bow, and other Meteors : In 
Summ, he might have as well Aſſerted, 
that the Far con!d perform the Office of 
Seeing, as by feeling it could be executed, 
in any kinl, by a Blind Man's manage- 
ment, 

Nor leſs unintelligible is the general 
Defuntion be groves, in the before-mentio#? d 
Head, of Colowrs ; which he Terms 
no other than various Modilities, by 
which they are receiv'd in Objects of 
Colour. Whereas they are certain Pro- 
prieties inſeparably appertaining both to 
antmared, aud inanimated Bodies ; as 


ſare 
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ſure as a Brown Horle is naturally dif- 
ferent from a Gray, or Cheſnut: And 
were a weak Imagination, 0 eſtimate 
C olcur, o:berwiſe than Nature has ap- 
propriated it to particular Subjects : And 
whoſcever woul1 fancy the contrary, l:t 
bim irv, whether be c.:u waſh a Black- 
moor's Face untill it becomes W hite. 
Another paſſage he ſnſerts in the 4th 
Chapter of his Dzoptrickse, where he 
ſtates his. Idea of the Sonl, as a diſtin& 
Subſtance ſeparated from the Senſes, 
by ſuppoſing, that 'tis the Soul alone, 
and not the Body, that is fenſibly con- 
cern'd : As he would infer ftromExtaſie, 
or diſtracted Contemplation ; in which 
Circumſtance he conceives, that the Soul 
is totally abſtracted from the Corporeal 
Parts: Whilſt the Body remains ſtu- 
pitied, or bereav'd of Senſe ; no les 
than when by Wounds, or Dileaſes, 


the Brain is prejudic'd. 
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But could be Think, that in any 
ſuch diſturbance of Body and Mind, 
the Soul does move than live as well 
as the Body ; ſmce, in thit cmditton, 
Uis impoſſible for the Soul to aft delibe- 
rately, cf any Thing, whilſ# the Senſes 
are diſabled, or not aſſiſting ber Operati- 
ons? Tet in this plight of Body and 
Mind, he is very inclinable to deter- 
mine the Soul, a ſeparate Thinking Sub- 
ſtance, but incapable of ſenſibly execu- 
ting her Intell:Qual Faculty ; which 15 
much ihe ſame, as to allow her, in this 
Caſe, a noaſenſical Exiſtence ; of not 4- 
vle to apprehend any Obje&t without the 
concnriing of the Senſes. 

T his Objection is nnaenia: ly manifeſt ; 
if pertinently conſider'd the main Poten- 
rials, by which are actually effeed and 
con;pleated the eſſential Capacities of the 
Lite of tbe Intellect and Senſes, as they 
emmative y conſpire in the Body of Man : 


For 
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For as there are always T xtant a ſuf 
ficiznt Quantity of the mot refin'4 Spi- 
rits, or Cuinteſlence naturally extrafed 
from the Corporeal Temperament, and 
in a wonderful and indiſcernable Method 
diffus'd into the Cells and Crannes of the 
Brain ; by which means, as the excel- 
lent Lord Bon obſerves, they are able 
to Move the whole maſs, or weight of 
the Body, in the moſt {wifteſlt Opera- 
tions and Exerciſe : Tet by no ſearch,or 
anatomical InſpeFion are theſe admirable 
Particles, or Quinteſſences of our Na- 
ture, at all diſcernable : Th not to be de- 
nied,that they conſiſt of quantitative Parts; 
becauſe nothing but Quantity can operate 
on quantitative Dimenſzons, as ſignified 
by Humane Compoſition. 

Wherefore, the wonderful Being and 
ative Force of the material \Spirits, or 
(Y uinteſlence of the Corporeal Temper, 
can have no other apter Epithet, than was 

E 2 given 
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given by Democritus 70 his Notion of 

Atoms, which he conceiv'd by Reaſon 

| 2nd Experience to be T hings really 
| Exiſting, but not to be perceiv'd by 3 
| the Senſe of Seeing This Notion well 
@pprete. de1 is more than ſufficient to con- 
vid the Tenent, of Des-{C aries, where- 
| by he would define the Humane Soul 
to be a diſtint Thinking Subſtance in 
the Body of Man, where it has Being, 
Action and Lite; yer diſcharg'd, in 
point os Thought, from the Accom- 
plſhment it has in the temperial Excel- 
| lency that it admirably exerts and Par- 
takes; ſo ttat, m that Senſe, it may be 
rerid the Soul of the Body's tempera- 
fre. 

1 If at any 1ime, the Seat of the Intellec&. 
1 22 the Brain 7s perplex'd, confus'd, or de- 
erimentally wounded, or ſtupified, the Soul 
iz obſirued for want of its Contiguous 


Paſſags in the Nerves, Arteries, and Si- 
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news, h.wever ſuvtile th! comtertiire 
which they derive from the Drain to 16g 
Parts of tbe Bed! : Which cd not be, 
& if the Soul, according t11bis Anuibor, were 
in Subſtance eſſentially diſtin from 
the moſt refin'd Operations and A ttert- 
butes,that ſenſibly emerge from the Cor- 
poreal Compoſition. Let a Main Contour 
plite of any Obje, cr Employment of bis 
Serſes, be ſhall find, if duely conſraer'd, 
T bat in the ſame moment there is a ready 
Emanation of the Spirits of the Mind, 10 
tbe [me purpoſe, which are moſt contiguous 
to the ſeveral ©ſes, Parts, and T empera- 
tres of the Body; tho not otherwiſe Spi- 
ratual : Wherefore, the Soul may nit be im- 
properly tern'd equivalently ſuch, as by ber 
imperceptable Eſſence, She has, in a man- 
ner, an ubiquitary Efficacy in the to- 


tal Body, and every of its Parts and Mem- 


bers, 
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If the Souls of all Mankind be commit- 


ted to Bodies, by Gol, as ſo many T binking 
Subſtances; it mult neceſſarily follow, that 


they all bad a prece.lent Creation ; and ibere- 


fore could loſe nothing of their Perfection, 


until joy'd to the Body. 


But if accor:ling to the Opinion of 


Some, the Soul is traiuonally producd, 
and born with the Body, «s the diſpart- 
ties aud temperatures of Men, both in 
Mind and Perſon, ſeem to be exerted, 
either from Aﬀinity in Blood, or pa- 
rentally propagated by the Connexion of 
the Bodily Parts and Senſes ; it muſt 
acciraing 10 that Tenent, be materially 
ftroduc'd, 

IWheref re "iis far more probable, if the 
Soul be granted 4 Thinking Subſtance 
united to the Senſes, by the Ordainment of 
tbe Almighty : Than to allow it, as does 
Des-Cartes, ſeperately and actively inte]- 
ligent in the Body of Man. 
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Of what kindof Subſtance this Author 


would define the Humane Soul, 7s not In- 
telligible from auy Definition given by him; 
but as be Affirms i: Active and Motional : 
And therefore conſiſting, ſuitably to bis Te- 
uent, of quantitative Parts, it nut be Ele- 
mentarily Compos'd, and conſequently Mor- 
tal by Nature : By reaſon that there is no 


ſublunary Subſtance, that has not a muta- 


ble and periſhable Being. So that within 
the Compals of the World, an4 Courſe 
of Providence, there is no Iminortal T bing 
that can be, by Man, apjrebended. Which 
may be natuwally Argu'd from the Do- 
&rine of Des-Cartes, as it relates to the 
Humane Soul. 

Notwithſtanding, to Improve bis Phi- 
loſlophical Syſtem, I will conclule, That 
as a Learned Catholick, 'twas granted 
by him, that the eternalizing of the 
Humane Soul, however Compos'd, or 
operative in the Body of Man, was 


wholly 


1-@ 
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wholly to be reſerr'd to the Decree of the 


Omnjpotent. 

In bis Second Part, he grofly defines 
and niſlakes the Nature of Body, by 
Afirming, That it does not conliſt, as 


as one T hing may be ſaid to be more 


Ponderous, Hard, or diſtin&tly Colour'd 
than another, but as it is differently ex- 
tended in Length, Breadth and Depth ; 
which is a very incompatible I enent, or all 
one as t) Aſſort, T hat Air, Water, Man 
and Beaſt, a-e no otherw1ſe. diſtinguiſhable, 
than as any one of them are heavier, or 
leſs than atiother ; tho! abſolutely bereav'd 
of their other Propricties : Which ſhows, 
Tat there is neither Head, or Tail, in 
the Shape of his Treatiſe, ou this Sub- 


In his Tovird Part, amongſt divers of 
p15 q eftoinable Pofitions and Phanome- 
pa's, which I c mtu? are confederably 
*ax'd by im", be do's #1 a high degrey, 
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eſſentially debaſe the conſpicuous Sphere of 
Glory and Light viſibly beheld in the 
wonderful appearance of the Sun ; which 
according 10 his Definition, 7s no other 
than a flaming Subſtance 1hat flaſhingly 
Moves continually from one place to ano- 
ther within its Circumference ; but with 
ſuch reſemblance to our common Fire, that 
it diſſolves whatſoever Matter is contigu- 
ous to its Movement : Notwithſtanding 
be would diſtinguiſh it from the Notion 
we have of Fire, as it is fed and main- 
tain'd by conſuming of ſuch Materials as 
are not 100 bard to be diſfſolv'd. 


And is not this a pretty kind of di- 
ſlinfion by which be gives a different 
denomination to the flaming Subſtance, 
as be terms it, of the Sun, from the 
combuſtible Nature of Tarreſtial Fire, 
tho, in effeft, be grants that the Ope- 
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ration is the ſame in both : T here bein 

little differ ence betwixt Doſlolution caus'd 
by a flaming Subſtance, and burning, 
[| as Matter may be underſtcod either way 
alter'd or conſum d. 


The Fue!, on which be conceives the 
fl flaming Subſtance of the Sun, to operate, 
—— is no other than, what be calls his firſt 
| Element, or imaginary material Fund, as 
be determines, and craers it, of the 
W orlds origmal Being Above aud Be- 
| low ; So that by a thorough-pacd fiti- 
| on he Conſtitmies the Heavens and Earth 
| materially the ſame. 


| 
| Ani if ſo, be nuft grant that their 
i Subſtance may be equally ſubjef to the 
j variable Anterations generatively, or cor- 
rwpily underſiood, no leſs than T erreſti- 
al Beings ; which is contradifory to 
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common F xperience : There being no 


ſuch etherial Changes as are frequently 


viſible in T bings Below : Which is an 
undeniable Argumert that the Subſtance 
of the Earth could never be deriuative- 
ly the ſame with that of the Heavens, or 
criginally ſo Compos'd. Of which the Rea- 
der may be ſatisfied, at large, when be 
Inſpets my particular Remarks, that 
c:nfirm my general Exception, among ſt 
other Things, againſt the Fourth Part 
of his Philoſophy, where be makes 
the Farth, as it: were, @ diminitive 
Brat engendred by Seeds deſcending from 
Sktes. 


To be plain, theſe Parts of bis Phi- 
lolophy, which Include the whole, de- 


pend on ſo many fabulous Phxnomena's 


| and improbable Conjecures, diverſly in- 


troduc'd by bim, that it is impoſſible to 
EA apprehend 
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apprebend any dire Foundation on which 
he ereffs the Babel of bis Hypotheſis 
in reference to the Heavens and Earth. 
So that it were frolixly improper, ſhould 
I load my Preface by diſcuſſing of ſuch 
Particulars that require a more ample De- 
hate in their proper Places. 


[t being more ſuitable to the Na- 
ture of 4 Preface to intimate briefly 
ſuch Obſervations as may give the Rea- 
der 4 taſte of what be is more largely to 
conſider : Wherefore T ſhall refer him 
to my Remarks as in courſe they are 
to be Read; where I believe he may 
find them as pertinen'ly Compendious as 
ny endervours cout accompliſh, or per- 


haps bis Lugenuity may exped, 


And for my own Vindication, I can 


ſincerely avow that 1 aiſcharg'd, from 
my 
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my peruſal of his Tratates, ſuch ops- 
nionative RefleFions as uſually flw from 
the Pens of oppoſste Authors : Being 
ſo fully prepar's- both as to the Repute 
of 1he Perſon an1 the valu? that I pro- 
penſly allow'd to bis great Abilities; 
That I did, in a manner, not doubt 
that I ſhould be proſelited by hir Prin: 


ciples. 


But finding, upon a Mature and 
thorough Conſideration, that bis Maxims, 
in divers Particulars, not only check'd 
with my Underſtanding, but a'ſo againſt 
the Proofs that might be adjuſted againſt 
them: 1 could nt but infer that in a 
Fudicious Conception be was not the ſama 
Des Cartes, or Grandee of Knowledge, 
that had been, by many, attributed to bis 
CaraQer. 
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So that T might well fronounce----- 


Quantum mutatus ab illo He&tore. Not 


that I preſume on my Succels farther 
than be contributes to his own Defeat, 
by intruding ſuch Notions, Ideas, Sy- 
ſtems and E xiſtency of a5 A that 


could by n» Method of Providence, or 
Nature, have Being in tbe World. 


Notwithſtanding all which, he confi- ' 


dently aſſures bis Reader that be takes 
himſelf to be no Author of Novelties, 
or Principles diſagreeable to the moſt fa- 
mous of Ancient Philoſophers : Tho 
palpably marifeſt that be neither mentt- 
ons Plato, Ariſtotle, or any others of 
Old, or Modernly. Renown'd, that be 
dies not ſharpen bis Pen to Confute - 
1Ibj the Proofi that be offers are as 
far ſhort of the V alidity of many of theirs, 
as Fittion is from beſÞ Probability, cr 
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experimental Aſſurance : As may be ſeen 
by ſome Examples given by me. 


To Conclude, bad not theſe Motives 
prevaild on my Judgment, and what is 
more the demonſtrative Evidence that I 
bave Inſtanc'd frim Proof ; I had been 
far more inclinable, as I confeder'd, on 
many Accounts, the Learned Deſerts of 
this Author, to have annex'd to bis E- 
ſteem my Praiſe, inſtead of my Oppolt- 
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REMARK $S 
On the Firſt Part of the 


New PHILOSOPHY 
DESCARTES. 


Concerning the Principles of 


HUMANE KNOWLEDGE: 


Parr. EK” 


mm 


OTHING 1s more commend- 
able then the Exerciſing of the 
Humane Mind in ſuch requiſite 


Contemplarions, as moſt Effectual- 
ly conduce to the Improvement of the Un- 
derſtanding in things of ſpecial Importance. 

And tho* Man do's Exiſt in a World whoſe 
Structure is no leſs admirable to his Spe- 
culation then how he came to have Being 
in it, or Originally Enſould above other 
Creatur's : Yet Nature, 1s no ſuch Step-Dame 
as not to Communicate, by her Works, ſuch 
plentiful diſcoveries to the Rational Faculty 


as have an ample perſpicuity and gcnuine 
B tendency 
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tendency to Improve our Apprehenfions. 
A Treaſure of Science that ought to be 
far more valuable, by the Judicious, than an 
exceſs of Worldly Riches that may fill che 
Coffers of ſuch as are meanly Apprehenfive, 
or ungratcfully Inconſiderate of the boun- 
ties of Providence that in a Natural Courſc F 
Repleniſh the Earth they Pofleſs. # 
So that in Effect they are no farther ſcn- " 
fible of the Conduct of Nacure, in whatfoever 
thcy-moit advantageouſly Injoy, then a Man 
might be of a tale in a Romance that Repre: 
nts ſoine , above others, Indiſcretcly For- 
tunate. How precious ſhould' then be con- 
fider'd the deferts of ſuch Perſons, who by 
ther Elaborate Endcavours, and Learn'd Pro- 
fciencies ſo ncarly trace the tootſteps of Na- 
xure, that they render their Knowledge Ap- 
proximate to her cloſcſt Receſs : Whoſe 
mighty Door is no way ſo perſpicuouſly 
open as by the Key of Piuloſophical Science, 
which 1f ducly apprehended, or more regard- 
fully "rhnens Pak on the Souls of Men; it 
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would diſcountenance not a few, that out of 
more than neceſlary reſpe&ts to their Worldly 
Intcreſt and concerns of Life, bereave them- 
fc]ves of time and advcrtency in reference to 
\uch common Objects as by Ordainments f- 


from 
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"from above have a preſcnt Operation on our 


Senſes : To which purpſe more Emphatically 
in the enſuing Diſcuſſions. 

But here it may be obſervd, that notwithſtan- 
ding that by the Natural facility of Providence 
much is conveyd to common Underſtanding ; 
tis not to be concluded from thence, that all 
are equally. diſcernable: Which, in Effect, were 
co Aftirm, that in the numbers of Men, every 
Man was alike Intelligent, or no leſs capable of 
Philoſophical, or Mathemarical Literature, thcn 
ſuch as are Eruditely famous in both. 

It being very evident, that as ſome Perſons 
are by Nature Exalted to predominant Accom- 
pliſhments in order to the Government of Infe- 
riors ; ſo there 15 an undeniable ſuperintendency 
conferr'd on others as being gifted from Above 
to be Supreame 1n Science, if their Superiority 
be Legitimately qualified. But if Arbitrary or 
Tranſgreſling from genuine and natural proba- 
bilitics, or methods of certainty, « then dege- 
nerats, 1n its beſt Interpretation, to a ſtudied 
fiction, or artifice of Learned Tyranny ; by 
impoling, at will, on the Judgments of others. 

Nor 1s it to be admird from the unwary 
condeſcentions of Men , that a Perſon of re- 
puted Capacity ſhould ſubject their Opinions 
to the Dictatorſhip uw Scicnce that he 15 prone 
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ro Attribute to himſelf : Inſomuch that the 
Errors that drop from his Pen, inſtead of being 
tax'd, find a paſſable Reception. 

Whether this Reflection is applicable, as too 
much an opiniator, to the otherwiſe Ingenious 
Des-Cartes, I leave to a ſerious Examination of 
his Principles by the Reader of what here fol- 
lows : Which ſhall contain the main Eſſentials 
of this Part of his Works I now treat of ; rak- 
ing duc care to deliver the meaning of his 
Words as plainly in Engliſh as they are to be 
found in the Latin. | 

His firit conſiderable Afertiorr is, That in 
ſearch of Truth, we may not improperly doubt of 
the imaginary and ſenſible Exiſlence of Things : 
( his reaſon is) Becarſe the Senſes of a Man 
awake may err, as well as when by Dream he ima- 
= any Thing that never had Being ſuitable to 

Is Imagination. 

To which may be replied , That notwith- 
ſtanding that it may be granted, that both 
waking and dreaming the Fancy may repre- 
fent Objects that neycr were eruly ſuch; it 
being very poſhble, that a Man may contem- 
plate on a Chimera, a Monſter, or the like 
that never had Being in the World : But that 
being done, and the Imagination examin'd 
"twill be tound, that ſuch Particulars had a pre 
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cedent reſidence in the Senſes; however diſfor- 
derly or uncouthly the Figures of different 
Bodies imaginably appearing : For Example, 
tis impoſſible, otherwiſe , to imagine a Sub- 
ſtance partly compoſed of Man and Beaſt , 
ſuch as the Centaurs, or other ſeeming Mix- 
tures of Creatures which had no other riſe than 
from Poctical Fables : Yer theſe being ſub- 
ſantially repreſented by ths Fancy cither 
waking, or fleeping ; the ſenſitive Parr of the 
Imagination will percmptorily determine, That 
the different Shapes and Figures of any ſuch 
Things that the Fancy ſeems to Unite, had a pre- 
cedent Reſidence in the Senſes ; as their Species 
had been diſcernable in Part, or in their whole 
Shape and Figure : It being no leſs calie to 
imagine half a Man, or halt a Horſe, than it is 
ro conjoyn their Proportions by the licenſe 
of Fancy as it may Intrigue with our Senſes : So 
that whether this Learned Monſtexr were ſleeping 
or waking when he inſcrib'd this Query, tis cer- 
tain, That he declind the ſenſible Method of his 
Intelle4 , as he undertakes to ſeparate the Mind 
from participating with the Senſes : Tet on this. 
improbable Diftinflion , is. grounded much of his 
ſubſequent Matter. Who affirms immediately after, 
[hat of Things which we ſometimes judge moſt cer- 


tzin, and ſuch. as may be properly termed Mathe- 
matical. 
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matical Demonſtrations, or Principles of themſelves 
maniſeſl , we have afterwards doubted ; becauſe, 
ſays he, we have obſerved ſome ſuch Propoſitions 
that have been erroneouſly delivered. 

But can it be argued from any Mathemati- 
cal Problem, That whoſoever doubts or com- 
mits that miſtake is not therefore certain of his 
Senſes ; which were all one as to aflert, That he 
who is not Mathematically knowing ( of which 
Science too many in the World are 1gno- 
rant) cannot aſſure himſelf, that he 1s 1n any 
other kind ſenſible. For Illuſtration, let a 
Machcmarical Line be ſuppoſed, and according 
to the Axiom of Euclid granted to fignific 
length, but no breadth, which may be allowed 
a very neceſſary and refined Maxim as being, 
in a Mathcmurical Senſe, the abltratting of 
Matter from Lincs conliderd in themſelves, 
that in ſubſtance they may not be Part of their 
Meaſure : But as a Line 1s beheld 1n any kind 
repreſented or delineated, 1t 1s impoſlible for 
the Eye to perceive 1t 1n any Other capacity, 
than as 1t __—_— ro have both Longitude and 
Latitude ; for elfe it could not be the Objett of 


Sight, which clearly explains the Difference be- 
t\\ 1xt Geometrical Science and Senſe; the one 


being made evident by the Inſtructions and 
Rules of Practice, the other annexed as a Pro- 


pricty 
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pricty to Nature ; by whoſe aliſtance a Man 
may certainly be ſaid to ſee and feel tho' rotal- 
ly ignorant of any Mathematical Theorem. 
There 1s nothing more cyident, than that 
every Man is endu'd with freedome of W1ll, 
by the Conceſhon of God, and: their natural 
Compolitions, to imploy their Senſes in the 
moſt obvious and certain way of Manage 
ment ; but far from being alike capacitated in 
the Gifts and Contemplation Of the Mind : 
One may perform whatſo.ver can bc required 
from his Senſes as perfectly as another, not- 
withſtanding there be a valt diſparity in their 
Underſtandings ; which 1a effect 1s granted by 
this Author, as he words the Particulars I hi- 
therto treat of : And mentions nothing more 
of Moment to be obſcrved, untill he comes to 
his ſeventh Head , where he ſtates the moſt 
Capital Principle, as he conceives, in order to 
theerecting of the Proofs he ſubſequently offers * 
But whether to be allowed that Validity, he 
ſcems to magnifie, wall ſoon appear. 
RejeAing, fays he, all Things of which we can 
in any manner doubt, as alſo ſuppoſing them falſe ; 
we may eaſily ſuppoſe, That there is no God, no 
Heaven, no Budies ; and that we have neither 
Hands or Feet, or any Bodies : But not that we, 
7/59 ſv imagine, are nothing ; bccauſe it is abſurd 
to 
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to conceive, That whatſoever thinks does not Exiſt 
at the Time of its Thinking : Wherefore he con- 
cludes, That he is, and that he Thinks, is of all 
the moſt certain Truth that can be acquired by 
Philoſophical Order. 

Who would not judge, That fo wild an In- 
vention as this, in order to Improve Know- 
ledge , might not rather procced from ſome 
Perſon in Bedlam , than from VUes-Cartes? Of 
whom if Interrogated, how he coines to ſup- 
poſe, That a Man may point olank, on the ac- 
count of his Fiction, deny the Beiag of a God, 
together with all the viſible Particulars already 
mention'd ? Asto the Exiſtence of the Deity, he 
that conſiders the neceſlity of its Conceſlion, 
as he beholds the wonderful Conduct of the 
Univerſe, with ſo many miraculous Odjects as 
are contain'd therein, will as ſoon give credit 
to any Forgcry of Fables, as to doubt of the 
Worlds Omnipotent Creator. And no leſs 1m- 
poſſible to acquieſce in his other Suppoſitions ; 
there being no Body that has his Eyes to Sce, 
and Hands and Feet,can doubt, That he diſcerns 
That which is called Heaven above his Head, 
and that he feels with Hands, and treads on 
the Earth with Feet. But, if you'l paſs the 
Suppolition of Des-Cartes, he will aſſure You, 
Thar both Sccing and Fecling is not ſo In- 
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ecligible, as Ego rogito, and Ego ſum : Where- 
as, in truth, I neither can underſtand, That I 
either Live or Think, but as my Senſes Con- 
ſpire with my Intellc&t : If not, one may as 
well conclude, That he may hve without Think- 
img of whatſocver he knew before, or was 
ſenlibly requiſite to his Being and Life. 

So nakedly has this Author ſtripe the Hu- 
mane-Soul from the neceſſity of participating 
with the Body ; . and This he farther under- 
takes to Affirm by his next Step, where he po- 
ſitively expreſſes, That there is no other Method 
of defining the Nature of the Mind, and its di- 
flinfion from-the Body : Adding, That it may be 
done by Examining what we are, and ſuppoſing all 
Things falſe that axe diverſe from us ; whence 
(ſays he) we may perſpicuouſly apprehend, That 
n0 extenſion, Figure, local Motion, nor any Thing 
like theſe, Attributed to the Body, could appertain 
to our Nature: On which account he concludes, 
T hat meer Copitation is more to be preferred, in 
point of certainty, than any Corporeal Thing that 
could be Apprehended. 

To which I Anſwer, That had it been de- 
manded, of this thinking Gentleman, Whe- 
ther at the time he writ This Treatiſe, he did 


not Contemplate of ſome Bodily Notion ? 
C For 
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For how could he Pen. the Wording in any 
Kind of Extenſion, Figure, local 
the like, and be without Thought of cherr 
Bang, when he nanvd them fuch? — 

Had he beervin thaeSeaſomto have Anſwerd 
This Querie, it muſt have poſed his Contem- 
plating in the ſingular way he propoſes. 


And if the Author of this. Conceit could-not 


rm what he requires, it could not be 
Doctrinal to others : It being as Impoſlible: 
corally to ſeparate. the Mind from. the Senſes, 
as to think. of a NonrEntity, or what has 
no Exiſtence ;: which were a contradiction to 


Nature andthe ſenſible Impreflion adherent to. 


the Inecllet with the Being of Things; and 
fuch s cannot be apprehended by it, other- 
wiſe than as they are Compoſled of quantt- 
tive.and. Bodily Parts. 

Could I imagine another World as vaſt as 
This, with. as. many Individual Beings and- 
Creatures. of: all Sorts, as arc contained with- 
1n.the Compaſs of; the Univerſe we Inhabr ;, 
Lcould thvik of ng other in all its Parts, than 
ſuch a Ine, or in likeneſs, the fame with. 
Thi, that-had with all its Particulars, been the 
precedent ſenſible- Objet, of my. Underſtan- 
ding. So hetcrogencaus ta the Nature of 

Humane 


Motion, or 
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Humane Comprchenſion, 1s rhe Principle of 
Des-Cartes, whereby he endeavours to ſeparate 
the Imagination from the Commuxture it has 
with our Senſes. 

Theſe Diſcuſſions, if duly conſidered, arc 
ſuicient to defeat the farther Progreſs of hus 
Maxims z which, ta Effect, will be liable ro 
the ſame Confuration : Bur to give him che 
Scope he takes, rogether with the Advantage 
hecan make by it ; letus admit che Queſtionhe 
makes, in his Ninth Parcicular, which he con- 
ccives very Emphatical to the purpoſe ; and 
where he has thns paſſage; ſuppoſing, by a 
kind of Interlude of his Fancy, himſelf to Sce, 
to Walk, and have Being, and all theſe Cor- 
porcally performed, yet makes no certain 
Concluſton from thence : Becauſe (ſays he,) I 
_ -may oſkeeping think I See, or Walk, notwith- 
Alanding my Eyes be not open, and that I move 
n0t from the Place I was in, and perhaps as if 1 
conceiv d that I bad no Body : All which if 
refcrred to the Operation of the Mind, where- 
by he Imagin'd or Thought that he ſaw and 
walked, he deretmines certain. 

And I Athrm no lefs, if to the Imagination 
be annexed, the Impreſſion made in it, by 
the Senſes. For ſo I can Thiuk that I ſaw, or 

C 2 walk'd 
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walk'd when 1 Slept ; which Imports no more, 
than that there was a Reſidence in my Intel 
lect, conveyed by my Senſes of my Seeing, 
and obſerving of my walking Perſon when [ 
was really Awake. So that it muſt be a very 
empty Notion to conceive, That ] canbe Per- 
ſonated meerly by the working of my Brain, 
without Comprechending any concern of the 
Senſes: For Example, Secing; or Moving muſt 
needs have a neccſfary Relation to my Bodily 
Parts, and the Senſes that appertain to Moti- 
on ; as I cannot moye on the Ground, but as, 
ON it, I feel I move. So that all that can be 
Implied from this viſtonary Conceit of Des- 
Cartes, is, That the Fancy imaginarily Retain'd, 
what before had been actually. performed by 
the Senſts. 

He proceeds to Explicate, That miſconception, 
by nit orderly Philoſophizing, is the abſolute 
Cauſe that the Mind is not accurately diflin- 
guiſhed from the Body. 

And here; methinks, he impofes roo cri- 
tical a Task to-be practically Diſcharged by 
the Common Uſe of- Humane Underſtanding, 
coniidering how few the World affords: that 
arc philoſophically Accompliſhed, or ſufhci- 

ently Inftructed to that purpoſe ; Or if they 
| Were, 
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were, could they be therefore convinced, Thar 
his manner of diſtingiſhing the Mind from 
the Body, is not a more refined Conceit than 
can be exerted by any Imagination that 
relides in Bod:ly Compoſition ? Is it not 
manifeſt, that Elementary Subſtances are the 
Ingredients of our Conſtitutions as they tem- 
per our Fleſh and Bloud ? And can. the Soul 
that reſides within their Circumference, and 
Acts by them, contemplate her ſelf diſcharged 
from them ; yet at the ſame time, as 1s ac- 
knowledged by Des-Cartes, wmploy her Ima- 
gination in Repreſenting ſuch Objects as 
could not be known to her, bur as the Senſes 
had made th.ir Impreſſions, on Things,. on 
the Intelle&t; that in their material Proprictics 
and Shapes had been precedently apprehended. 
by them : And. it were unnaturally abſurd 
tro annex Thought to any other Method. 
actuated by the Brain.of Man : It being no. 
leſs Inſignificant to. allow the Mind a difinet 


Exerciſe within. the Body, the. Region of her- 
Dominion, than to ſuppoſe a Prince. to Go» 
vern. without the requiſite. Aſſiſtance of his: 
Subjects. 

Thus far, I conceive,. ſtand ſufficiendy: 
Taxcd the groundlefs Miſtakes, if not.Fictions 


oy 


T 


of this Learned Author : Whoſe Defects did 

chiefly Emerge from, his attributing to his 

Abilities, as if proceeding from him as the 

firſt of Men, that by their Grandeur could 

remove ſuch Difficulties, that, in their Na- 
ſ ture, are too perplexcd for the Refolution of 
the cruditeſt Pen, as they relate to the man- 
i | ner of Being and Acting of the Humane 
| Soul : Which if conſidercd abſolutely ſpirt 
| tual ; the Queſtion may be, How any Thing, 

perfectly ſpirtual, can be Incloſed, Actuate, 

and Exiſt in a Corporcal Subſtance? Since in 

a Thiloſaphical Conſtruction, nothung can 

act on Body, or have Bcing with it, 1n any 

conſideration ; but what is compoſed of Bo- 

dily Parts. If contrarily, the Mind or Soul 
of Man, be deemed a material Eſſence, 
the Attribute of Immortality conferred on 
Its Dignuy by common Opimon, will be de- 
basd by That Definition z notwithſtanding 
It may be affirmed, That whatſoever xs Sub- 
ſtance 15, or manner of being 1n the Humanc 
Body ; it is cqually facile to the Onupotent 
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tO cternilize its Exiſtence, as to Transform by 
ReſurreAtion, the Duſt of a rotten Carkafs ro 
che material Figure-and Parts of the Body 


Is 


that had been fo conſumed. 
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I the next place he takes for pranted, That 
the Mind may with that ſimplicity underfland 
it ſelf, as it may doubt of all Things elſe, 

But how can that bare Intclligence be Ar- 
tributed ro the Mind, that cannor by whar 
has been before diſcuſſed, fo much as Ru- 
minatc ef any Thing of which it docs not 
participate with'the Senſes ? The Reaſon he 
g1vcs to the contrary, is, That the Mind find- 
ing in its ſelf many Ideas, which ſs. long as 
ic contemplates, and of. nothing, without it 
ſelf, either Affirms, or Denics, it cannor. be 
deceived: But: can he-prove that the. Mind, 
at that time he propoſes, has no Comix- 
rure with the Senſes. The Argument he gives 
to make good his Aſſertion, 1s, That the Mind 
being furniſhed: with: divers Notions, compoſeth- 
Demonflrations,. to:which- ſo. long as-t attends, 
it aſſures. it ſelf that they are mue.. And what 
theſe Ideas. are he Exemplifies,. by Affuming, That 
the Mind is repleniſhed with Ideas of, Numbers 
and Figures ; beſides common Notions, amonefl. 
which this, that. if 10 Equals. be added Equals, 
there ſhall remain _—_ the likes; on which 
ground. he proves, That the three Angles of every 
plain Triangle are Equal to1ws Right, Which 
cannot: be denied by any Man that under- 
ſands Mathematical Certaintics. Bur 
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But muſt every Man that Reads Des-Cartes, 
be ſo skilled in that Science as to be able 
to Demcenſtrate, That the three Angles of a 
Triangle are equal to two Right Ones ; which 
many thouſands of Men are not ablc ro per- 
form? And if not, they will be little advan- 
raged by the Notions here mentiened of this 
Author. However, to treat him in his own 
Method, and for ſatisfaction of ſuch as are ma- 
thematically knowing 3 Can it be denyed, That 
taking the half of Four, there will equal- 
ly remain Two : And this mult properly (ig- 
nife the Subltracting from ſome Numerical 
Quantity, as it really Relates to 1ts Arithmeti- 
cal Proportion or Meaſure; it _ impoſlible 
to take the half of Nothing: Wherefore the 
Maxim muſt have reference to ſome ſubſtan- 
tial Thing ; or as the Figure of Four had 
been precedently ſeen, or written, to whatſo- 
eycr purpoſe it might ſenſibly Relate ; and 
if ſo, the Demonſtration cannot meerly 
proceed from the Mind without the concur- 
rance of the Senſe z as I cannot tell One, Two, 
Three, and not be apprehenſive, that I 
- count Something, And he that would de- 
termine to the contrary, may as well Afirm, 
That 2 Man can tell Caſh without the Uſe of 


his 
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his Feeling and Fingers ; or fancy Money in 
a Bag and be able tro compure its Summ by 
the notional operation of the Mind, accor- 
ding as it is applyed by this Author. 

Iho to exalt the height of his Ideas, tho” fa 
incompatible to what he deſigns 'em, he under« 
takes to prove, That amongſt the Troops of Fancy, 


which may be exerted by the Brain, there will be 


found one of that ſublime Tendency, that the moſt 
perfeft Exiſtence, or Being of a God, may be im- 
plyed by it ; together with ſuch a nece}/ary and 
eternal Being, as diſtinguiſhes it from the poſ- 


| ſible, or contingent Exiſtence that may be attri- 


buted to all other Things. 

It This Doctrine be truce; I may conſe- 
quently determine, That the Mcthods of 
Providence by which the Univerſc and whatſo- 
ever it contains Subliſt, are but ſo many Con- 
tingeneies 3 or that twas accidental that the 
Sun did yclterday Aſcend to the Meridian, if 
not Deified by. an Idea of his Exiſtence : 
Whereas there mult be ſuch a decermined and 
neccflary Bcing of Providence, by the Decree 
of the Almighty, in the Conduct and Preſerva- 
tion of the Univerſe, with whatſoever it con- 
rains, that 1t cannot have a Period otherwiſe 


than by a total Ceflation of its natural Effects 
D and 
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and Operations,as ſo many Bountics conferred 
&om above, on the vaſt Circumference of the 
World, together with eyery Individual Thing 
that appertains to It. 

Not that it can be denyed, That by the 
uſual Effects of Nature, no Minute does paſs 
in which there are not produced Innumerable 
Altcrations as in courſe, Generation and Cor- 
ruption ſucceed one another in the various 
Changes of all Things that have Lite and 
Growth : Yct, not to be implied, That by any 
Idea of them that can be imagined, accor- 
ding to This Author, is to be underſtood that 
chey accidentally ſubliſt, or vary 1n their 
manncr of Being, which would, by Con- 
{truction, Impute Contingencies to the Incom- 
prchen{ible Wiſdom and Methods of Provi- 
dence tending to the Conſervation and Pro-- 
duction of Men and Creatures. 

But to rcturn to the remaining Part of his 
Fourteenth Particular, where he undertakes, 
with ample Aſſurance, to exalt his Idea of the 
Being of a God, by the Proof that is to be made, 
that the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to 
two Right, from whence as a parallel certainty he 


concludes the Exiſtence of God ſupremely Per- 
fect, 


But 
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But can it be Affirmed of any Idea, as he 
terms it, That becauſe it is a Mathemarical 
Truth, That the three Angles of a Triangle 
are cqual totwo Right; that it 1s ſufficient to 
prove, from That Theorem, the miraculous 
Being and Perteftion of Omnipotencic. And 
thus he again ſuppoſes, hat all Men muſt be 
ſo far Geometrically Iſnowing, or they will be defi- 
cient, or without demon/trative Convidtion that 
the Deity does Exiſt. 

It This Doctrine were true, 1t were no lcfs 
requiſite that all Mankind ſhould have Re- 
courſe, betimes, to the School of Euclid ; 
where they might be Inſtructed as fully of the 
neceſſary Proportions of all the Angles and ſides 
of that Figure, together with what 1ts Area 
contains in Feet, Inches, or the like ; naturally 
and uſefully applicable ro Corporcal Meca- 
fures: Which were very diſconſonant to his 
Idea of any Perfection in a Triangle, as hc 
would parallel itto the proving of the Exiſtence 
of the Deity 3 which cannot be likened to any 
Commenſurable Figure; or Being : Becauſc 
twolmmenſely Infinite to come withinthe Pre- 
cinct or Computation of Lincs. Ard he that 
molt exactly difcerns the Properties of a Tr1- 
angle, in every of its Capacities, can but ap- 

D 2 ply 
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ply itroCommenſurable Parts and Proportions, 
as before exprcſs'd, and nothing more abſurd 
than to aſlimilate their Proots, on any ac- 
count, to the undenyable Exiltence of the 
Omnipotent ſo fully evident to the Eyc and 
Senſe, in the ſublime Wonders beheld within 
the Compaſs of the Univerſe : Inſomuch, That 
it is very Emphatically expreſſed by the Poet, 


where he Affirms, That God has taken care 


tw Inform us by miraculous Mediums ſuitable 
wo theſe Words —— Os homini ſublime dedit 
Clumgue videre, juſſit et erectos ad ſidera tollere 
ultis, AS much morc obvious to. gencral 
Apprchenlion than any Geometrical Problem. 
Could it be unknown to the Intelligent Des- 
Cartes, how vaſt a multitude of Humane 
Xind arc ſcarc? able io Define a Triangle as a 
Figure confitting of three Angles; and far 
ifs apprehentive of the Truth of its uſcful 
Attributes ; if not Regardleſly unconcerned, 
whether there 15 ſucn a Thing or no; or not 
at all conducing to the Excrting-of Onnipo- 
tence? For which they conceive they are, by 
chic Guodncls of Providence, furmſhed with 
more palyablc Motives : And ſuch as are ap- 
{roved by himfclf, as ſhall be obſerved in con- 
VCNent Place. : 


In 
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In the mean time he much Infiſts on his 
Triangular Idea, as a Truth that gives a main 
Riſe to the Proof of the neceſſary Exiltence 
ot Omnipotcnce ; becaule as he Aftirms, That 
there is no other Idea to be found” fo abſotutely 
certain; and yet le Grants, ine effect, [ bat it is 
no more than that, ina [ riangle, the three Angles 
are equal to two Riv bt The diſparity whereof, 
as he renders the Application, has been, I pre- 
fume, ſufhciently norcd already. Notwith- 

ſanding, it may not 1mproperly be farther - 
demanded, Why a Perſon of his exquiſite 
Scicnce ſhould 1:ot alledge other Mathemart- 
cal Certaintics, rather than fix, as hc ſcems to 
do, on the peculiar Fxamplc hc gives of a 
Triangle? Yet not to be queltioned chat the 
manaedl Perte&t:on of a Circic, In being a 
Round without any: Point that can lionific | Its 
Beginning or End; together with the admira- 
ble Equality ; not to be found in any other 

E;gure, that every Line, as ſo many wonder- 
fu) Attributes, has to each other, if drawn 
from 1ts Center to its Circumfercnce : *1$ 4 
more Sublime reſemblance a::d Proof of an 
Infinite Being, than is contiſtent with a Trian- 
gle. All which, but molt efpecially its Cir- 


cular Perte&tion, if conlidercd by its proper 
Exccllency, , 
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Excellency, is no other than an Indeterminate 
Individual, or Geometrical Wonder, not to 
be Attributcd to any other Figure: No Man 
having ever been able to give it an exact 
Meaſure, or ſuch as may be deemed its Square ; 
tho' the accurate Endeavour of the Famous 
in Mathematical Science. Whereas the Tr1- 
angle is every way comcnſurable by the Sides 
and Angles 1t contains. 

If a Unite be conlidered in 1ts Arithmetical 
Capacity, 1t is a nearer Parallel to the proving 
of an Incomprchenſible Exiſtence of God, 
than can be deduced from the Idea he under- 
takes to give of a Triangle : Nothing being 
more admirable than the Entireneſs of the. 
number 0e ; in being both its own Root and 


Square, and alfo its Cube and Root ; and in 
the ſame manner continues, in a-Gcometrical 


Progreſſion, -to the higheſt of Powers : Nor 


.can it be wholly Divided or Subſtracted by 


any other Number : Which Excellencies ſole- 
ly appertain to Unity. 

Yer from none of theſe Examples, how- 
ſoever certain in themſelyes, can be aſſerted 
the Exiſtence of God by ſuch an Idea, of 
any of them, as may Umverſally prove the 
neceflary Exiſtence of the Deity, both as they 


AIC 
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arc the Truths of Science ; and therefore not 
every Man's ſenlible Conviction, as alſo that 
they are only applicable to Things of a mate- 
rial Being ; As I cannot term the Square, 
Cube, or any figurative Demenſions, the 
Comprehenſion or Meaſures of Nothing : 
Which, 1n effect, is required by Des-Cartes, 
as he would Abſtrad his Speculation from all con- 
comitancy with the Bodily Senſes: And conſe- 
quently imputes it as a Fault, or Neglett in not 
diſtinguiſhing accordingly, the perfet Idea of 
God, as it Impreſſes on the Mind the neceſſary 
exiſtency of the Almighty. 

But the main Objection 1s, anJ far from 
being Anſwered by him, Thar the Imaginati- 
on cannot be ſeparated from Objects of Senſe : 
For let a Man Contemplace wirh the utmoſt 
exactneſs that his Mind can afford, it will 
certainly terminate on one Thing or other, 
that reſembles Material Parts ; tho by Sup- 
poſition as vaſtly Extended as 'tis poſſible to 
Imagine: Wherefore had this learned Gentle- 


O 


man thoroughly conſidered the Speculative 


Part, of his Idea, when he Inſcrib'd its Noti- 
on ; as ſureas he was of Humane Compolt- 
tion, he would have annexed a Corporeal 


Repreſentation, in ſome kind, to what he yy 
IS, 
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his Idca ; or he muſt, as Inſignificantly, or | 


as near to ncthing have imployed the Labour 
of his Brain, as if he could have Contempla- 
ted of a Vacuity : All which 1s cqually abſurd 
to whomſocyer will allow to himſclt the liber. 
ty of Thinking, 

On which conſideration, and fully to con- 
fue his Suppolition of bare Ideas of the Mind-: 
It has plcaſed the Almighty by the wonderful 
and no leſs apparent Proſpect oi the Univerſe, 
with cvery Thing contained within 1ts Bound- 
f Complex ; ro convince us, That nothing 1s 
comprchended by 1t, but what may imply 
the Denomination 'of Corporcal Miracles : 
Yet ſo admirably diftercnt, that what 1s of 
Elementary Form and Subſtance, within the 
Reſidence of Earth and Air, ſeems perfectly 
diſtinguiſhed by the manner of Being and 
Eſſence, of the Sun and Stars, tho of Bodily 
Reſemblance : Yet none of them have other 
appearance, 1n the molt Refined Conception 
we have of their Naturcs, than Objefts of our 
Senſes. And tho the Original of the Univerſe, 
or the Individuals it Comprchends, be not 
maniteſt by any external Aflurance ; 'tis pcr- 
tectly evident, That they had a Beginning from 

an Omnipotcent Caulc ; by reaſon that our 


NOC 
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not knowing how they had Primitive Exiſt- 
ence 3 15 an undemable Conviction, That in 
being Miraculous to our Underſtanding, or as 
ſo many Actual Works, wonderfully viſible; 
they could not be produced, or continued, 
otherwiſe than by an Omnipotent, Incom- 
prehenſ{ible Will and Providence. So far does 
the Obſervation of admirable Fats, that by 
Divine Conduct are openly expoſed to the 
Eycs of our Reaſon and Senſe, exceed the 
moſt Refined DiCtates of Science ; as they 
direct the Sublime Aſcents of our Conceptr- 
ons by a more exact Progreſſion, than Geo- 
metrically can be given to the higheſt of its 
Powers. How impertinent 1s 1t then to depart 
from the Road of Common Senſe, by ſuppo- 
ſing ſuch an Idea in the Mind, as from any 
Mathematical Problem naught guide us to the 
Proof of a Deified Exiſtence? tho' contrary to 
the palpable Method of the Omniportent, Or- 
dained by the Miracles of his Works : Which 
enormous Miſtake is evidently This Author's, in 
great Part of his Treatiſe, as he mainly endea- 
wours to Parallel his Demonſtration of the Ex- 
iftence of God with Mathematical Certainty, 
Which Science, tho' above all to be pre- 


ferred, forthe Dignity of its unerrable Maxims, 
E and 
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and particularly ſo eſteemed by me : Yet I 
cannot but judge it Incompatibly applied, 
even by this learned Author, to the purpoſe 
he would intend it ; and deſerycs a Remark. 
accordingly. 

He yet farther proceeds to heighten his No- 


t10n of Ideasz amongſt which he ſclects the 


{dea of ſomething moſt exquiſitely pertect ; 


by which he would have underſtood the neceſ(- 


fary Exiſtence of God, I will favour the 
Ambiguity of his Expreſſion ſo far as not 
to believe, That he meant by his Idea a neceſl1- 
rated Exiſtence, which could imply, that the 
Deity had an Exigency of Being from ſome 
other Thing : Becauſe, whatſoever 1s neceſli- 
tated cannot have, of it ſelf, an entire volun- 
rary Exiſtence'z or, as one Cauſc might Ne- 
ceſlitate the Being of another ; which cannot 
be applicd to Supreme and Infinite Perfection. 
Nor was it poflible tor him or any Man to 
imagine, by the molt Refind Contemplation, 
That the neceſſary Exiſtence of God can be 
more clcarly underſtood, then by the Actual 


| Proſpect he has given us of his All-Sufficiency, 


and wonderful Providence annexcd to the 
Conſcrvaton of the Univerſe, and All it 
zontalins And it otherwiſe Interpreted, the 


Being 
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Being of God, as ſer arated from the Miracu- 
lovs Proſpect and Munificence we actually 
receive from the excellency of his Works, 
that fall the World weInhabit: Werein effect 
to Attribute to the Deity a ſolitary Exiſtence, 
or not the Author of the Innumerable Effects 
of Infinite Goodneſs that have an Emanation 
from him. So that tis not any Idea, of nc- 
ceſſary Exiſtence by which God can be appre- 
hended ; but ratherthe neceſſitared Being that 
the Total Comprehenſion of Heaven and 
Earth does receive from his Ordainment. 

Which appears to be wery ſignificantly the 
Senſe of This Author ; as upon farther conſdera- 
tion he thickens his Idea in his 17th Particular, 
where he has this Expreſſion: If any Man has 
the Idea of a Machine, or Fabrick produced by 
moſt curious Artifice, he will concede, That it 
Merits the utmoft Inquiſition of his Thought, 
whereby to be Informed of the Authentick Cauſe 
by which it was ſo accurately Effeted ; and ſuch 
as could by no Pevice, or Humane Skill, receive 
Perfeion. 

What could theſe Words Import, other 
than his ſubſtantial Idea of the Conſtituted 
Being and Conſervation of the Uniyerſe, in 
Reference to God the Author ? 


E 2 And 
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And having added to his Idea, the weighty 
Conſideration of the World's Exiſtence, he 
might well acknowledge, That it 1s the ſub- 
ſtantial Union of Matter and Form, that gives 
admirable Subſiſtence ro every Individual 
Thing, Circumſcribed by the mighty Uni- 
verſe ; wherein is viſibly preſented, by the 
wondrous Propricties of Compoſition and 
Conduct, an Incomprchenfible Founder. 

Which Perfcftions not to be Imitated by 
any Parallel Structure, or performed by Hu- 
mane Induſtry or Art ; he fully annexcth to 
their Excellencies, the neceſſary Dependency 
and Manifcitation of Ommpotent Power. By 
which Method, according to the ſoundelt Spe- 
culation of Des-Cartes, may be perſpicuouſly 
Exerted the otherwiſe Indetinable Being of the 
Almighty : Becauſe, as he grants, the Exte:1t 
_ of Humane Compoſition, in Soul and Body, 

cannot farther Aſcend than by. Objects of 
Senſe, or ſuch as have vitible Limitation, to 
the Admiration, tho' not to the. perte&t Dett- 
nition of their ſubl:!mc Cauſe 3 which can be 
no other than God as far excceding all 
{maginabl2: expreſſing and height of Rational 
ACCcnts. 


And 
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And is not this Doctrine more readily ap- 
prehended by all that may, (if they pleaſe) be 
: ocular Spectators, or by any me2ns ſenſible 
7 Diſcerners of the Works of the World, thar, 
| by Omnipotent Appointment Surround them 
above, and below; than from the dry Idea of a 
Triangle, whoſe three Angles amount to two 
Right: And from thence deduce the Truth of 
God's neceſſary Exiſtence ; which 1f poſlible, 
by Mankind, ſo to be Demonſtrated, twere 
no leſs requiſite for Women than Men, to be 
| able to Reſolve the Problem ; if they would 
| Aſſert their Belief of the Being of a Deity : - 
: It being highly neccſſary, in order to that- 
cſpecial Concern, that there ſhould be a ſuffici-- 
ent Numberof Female Geometricians: Which' 
I confeſs might add Certainty to their Inſtru- 
ctions, tho' not otherwiſe Divine, when they - 
Preach in the Society of Quakers. 

Whercfore I may well admire, That ſuch a 
Confufed and ImpraCticable Principle ſhould 
be entangled, by this Author, with Mathema- 
tical Verity ; of which Science he had, as ro: 
other Uſes, a Learned Accompliſhment : Ir 
being his real miſtake, or too much Curioſi-- 
ty, whcre he undertakes ro Confirm, by a 
Mathematical Inference, That God does Exiſt ; 
inſtcad 
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inſtead of the open Evidence, that 1s viſible 
to Mankind, from the Miraculous Conſiſtence 
of the World, and the Works 1t compre- 
hends. Wherefore *tis judiciouſly Afhrmed 
by Incomparable Bacon, That he had rather be 
Impos'd on by the Fewiſh Talmud, or Alcaron, 
then deny, That the Univerſe, with whatſoever 
it contains, 1s without the Rule of a Mind, 
or, which is all one, the Sovereignty of the 
Deuy. 

Bur the Authority of this Quotation, to- 
gcther with the Reaſonsl havebefore Inſerted, 
are very diſagreeable to the Mental Idea of 
Des-Cartes, by which he rather Infers the Being 
of the Deity by his Notion of the Strufture of the 
World, than by the Proſpef we have of its aflual 
Condutt and admirable Compoſure. On which he 


grounds this Interrogation ; from whence (ſaies he) 
- had any Man Being, that has an Idea of Ged's 


Perfetions, unleſs from ſomething more perfed 
than himſelf > Which doubtleſs 1s true, if un- 
derſtood of the apparent means deſcribed in 
the wondertul Figure and Facts comprchend- 
cd by the Univerſe, as the Effects of an 
Omumpotent Cauſe. And thus may Thoughe 
aſcend, by a miraculous Scale, to the acknow- 
ledgement of the Immenſe Power and Provi- 


dence 
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dence of God actually manifelt by Works. 
But not as this Author Affirms, From being as 
he calls it, naturally Enlightned or Capacitated 


from a meer Idea of the Mind, whereby to con- 


clude, That Man has a preſent,or primpoitive Ex- 
iflence from any Thing more ag ; as he Inſinu-. 
ates : Since 'tis very poſſible, That trom an 
Idea, more natural "&. his, may be Imagined 
that Humane Compoſition and Life, might 
be produced in a Courſe of Nature, which 
ſome have been prone to Determine, from 
Materials very much infcrior to the Subliſtence 
of Mankind, either in Soul or Body. 

And this is frequently diſcernable as from 
Elementary Commixtures and Operations, 
Animals proceed from Vegetables, and the 
contrary. Infomuch that Ariſtotle, in his Jaſt 
Chapter, of the Generation of Animals, con- 
jectures 3 That the Origine of Men as 
well as other Creaturcs, might have in Time 
paſt, an Earthly Production 3 and which he 
1n another Place, ſuppoſes, by a long back- 
ward Computation of Time, to have proba- 
bly been an Artfice of Nature heretofore 
known and omitted. Yet none of theſe Me- 
thods, however they were, but muſt have 


had the allowance of Proyidence, without 
which 
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which there can be Nothing, in any kind, 
compleated. Norwithſtanding, 1t cannot be 
Afﬀfirm'd, with Des-Cartes, That although we 
have not, as he alledgeth, Being from our 
ſelves; tisno aſſurance, That we canderive our 
immediate Exiſtence, from ſomething more 
perfect than our Natures : Which if anuni- 
vocal Truth, relating to God, the moſt Su- 
premeand Perfect of Beings 3 1t may be ob- 
jected whether ſo many Impertections as arc 
naturally Adherent to our Compolitions, 
could be conſiſtent with any Perfections 
that were beſtowed by the Almighty ; or by 
which we muſt not have been moreexcellently 
temperd in the beſt of our Faculties, than 
really we are : If not every Individual of Man- 
kind equally perfect in all Parts of Knowledge, 
had the Humane Mind been fo commited to 
our Bodics by Supreme Allowance: The con- 
trary of which may be Aferted from Com- 
mon Experience; as ſure that Particulars of 
Mankind arc not more different in their Ex- 
tcrnal Features, than they are in the Inter- 
nal Propricties of the Soul. 

Howcver Des-Cartes 1s pleaſed ſo far to Diſ- 
ſent trom the Unryerſal Sway of Experimental 
.SCICNCC, that he undertakes to Philoſophize 


again(t 
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aganſt the Rules, and DiRtates of Nature, 
Ly deviſing of Principles whereby he would 
totally ſever the Mind from the Body : And 
with that Parity too, that he cxcepts no Imbe- 
cillity incident to Sex and Age ; if the Mind be 
clcarly evacuated, by a Doſc of his Idea, from 
Corporeal Thought, ſhould it tend to the Soul 
of Being, Opcration and Managemetit, that 
1s incffably conferred by Providence on the 
Works of Nature : Yet all theſe mighty Lt- 
mits, howſocyer appearing providcnrually 1im- 
paſlible 3 muſt be fo refinedly penctrated by 
his Idea, that it may not cncounter a Subſtance, 
tho' no groſler than the |caft Particle of £Epi- 
curus's Aroms: But how to fix the Imagina- 
tion on any Thing of Infinite Pertcction, ſo as 
to ſurpaſs the Boundaries of the Univerſe ; 
and in that vaſt Journey of Thought, excmpr 
from the Intellect, all Bodily Perception ; were 
no leſs abſurd than the Epithete of an Incor- 
porcal Phantaſme: Which every Man that 
does Think, either Sleeping, or Waking, may 
ſenſibly confute : Ir being 1mpoſſible to ima- 
gine, by any ſtrength of Thought, the Per- 
tections of God farther than our Compolitions 
of Body and Soul, arc capable to extend. 


F Tet 
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Yet this manner of Humane Intelligence, 
is ſo peremptorily thwarted by the Suppolitt- 
ons of this Author; That he undertakes ſo to 
diſ-joyn the correſpondency that the Intellect 
has with the Senſes, Thar, according to his 
Maxims, Men cannot be aſſured, that either 
God or their Souls Exiſt ; if their Imagination 
be not very ſingularly applied by cxpelling ar 
pleaſure, all conception of Bodily Objects; 
or that there is any ſuch Thing as Corporcal 
Reſidence, or Motion ; or that the Heavens 
are Repleniihed with Stars ; or that there 1s 
Earth, or that Men have Bodies and ſubluna- 
ry Exiſtence ; or at moſt but Moral Certain- 
tics, That we ſcnlibly perceive, there are any 
ſuch Things : Unleſs by his manner of Idea, 
the Mind may be ſo ſtript from its Corporcal 
Appurtcnances, That it may Rcign with ſuch 
Omplicity in ics Kingdom of Thought, that 
it may have nothing to do with Dominion 
over the Senſes, or Body wherein it has Be- 
ing. On which diſtinct Method of Thinking 
ae conceives does depend the Natural Propri- 
ety of the Soul, as it may, by Imagination, 
be ſeparated from the Body. To come there- 
torc to thc Improbability of his Aſſcrtion : 
Let it be granted, That he, or any other Man, 


could 
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could reje&t by Speculation all Bodily Particu- 
lars that are viſibly .and ſenſibly perceived 
within the Compaſs of the World ; were it 
poſſible, at the ſame time, toentertain Thought 
by no Repreſentation of other Things of a 
Corporcal Nature ; which would amount to 
the creating of Thought ſomewhat more 
Fictitious than when enſould by Poets their 
Invention of Gods and Goddefles : Becauſe 
they did not tranſport their Fictions beyond, 
or without the ov mat of Something in 
Being before. But excceded by the Imaginary 
Suggeſtions of this Author, who gives no riſe 
wo his Thought from any Thing by likeneſs 
precedently known to himſelf, or any Body 
elſe : Yet from this pure Conceit docs he ar- 
oue the clear Exiſtence of the Humane Soul, 
and the Knowledge that it may perfectly hayc 
of the Being of God. 

I ſhould not have made this Diſcuſſion here, 
being much to the purpoſe of which I have 
already Treated ; had nor Occaſton been gi- 
ven, by what ſucceeds, ſo far to Impreſs, its 
neceſlary Reiteration. 

To procecd therefore with him to his 21 
Particular, where he undertakes to prove, That 
from the Evidence we have of Something more 


F 2 perfect 
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perfef than our ſelves, we may clearly determine 
the manner of our Duration, and Temporary Con- 
tinuance ; as alſo the natural Subſiſtence of all 
other Things ; becauſe, as hc alledgeth, no ſuch 
Particulars depend on themſelves. Which 1s a 
clear Truth, if he would intend by his Noti- 
on the Intermediate Conduct of Providence 
in the Modalitics, Production and Conferva- 
tion it gives, in a uſual Courſe, ro Things with- 
1 the Boundaries of the Univerſe. In which 
may be diſcerned, That ſome Individuals are 
more or lcfs durable, or ſubje& to Decay, 
Alteration and Periods of their Exiſtence : Yet 
all theſe Varicrics are not openly to be under- 
{tood otherwiſe than, in a natural Method, they 
may be Effects of Elementary Operations; and 
this 1s no leſs than experimentally certain, as 
farc as there 1s Heat, Cold, Dryneſs, and 
Moriture : And conſequentiy, the Ingredients 
of Bodics as they have temperatures from them; 
which 15 notortoutly manifc{t in the Com- 
plextons,Difpoſitions,and Tempers of Men and 
other Creatures, But without theſe neceſſary 
Mediums, to lifr up our Imagination, after the 


MD: O ; 
mann.r of his Idca, to a meer Notion of a 


{ubl.me Cauſe thar o1VCS Being and Conſerva- 
ON to all Things; were to depart from the 
immediate 
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immediate School of Providence, by under- 
tertaking to be our own Inſtructers of what 
we cannot without its natural Information, by 
any contemplative Thought, or imaginary 
Speculation, howſoever Refined, pollibly ap- 
prchend. Yet on this incomprehenſible Way 
of Thinking, is generally Erc&ed the main 
Fund, and Tendency of his Principles, where- 
by he undertakes to Improve Humane Undcr- 
ſtanding, 2 

[ find nothing more Intervencs, in this 
Part of his Treatiſe, that requires in Sub- 
ſtance any farther Remark : Wherefore to 
avoid Repitition, I paſs on to his 25th Head, 
where he has this Expreſſion. 

If God, from himſelf, or others, Reveals any 
Thing, that exceeds the genuine ſlrenoth of our 
Underſtandings, ſuch are the Myſteries of the 
Trinity, and Incarnation of Chriſt, We ought not 
to refuſe their Belief; nor admire, That many 
Things are both in the Immenſe Nature of God, 
as alſo in thoſe created by him, that ſurpaſs our 
Capacities. 

All which 1 readily acknowledge, tho' I 
cannot but admire, that ſo ſpeculative a Perſon 
as Monliicur Des Cartes, ſhould not anncx to 


his Bchet ct this Three-fold Myſtery, the ad- 
mairablc 
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mirable facility of Providence, by which the 
molt Eſſential Part of That ſtupendious Ar- 
ticleof Humane Faith, comprehended in Chriſt 
the Second Perſon in the Myſterious Creed of 
Chriſtianity, is ſo far, for our more ſenſible 
Conviction, of familiar Reſemblance to the 
Works of the Omniporent, as they are com- 
poſed of Bodily Life and Figure, relating to 
Man and Creatures ; that by this Diſpenſact- 
on the Redeemer of Mankind 1s repreſented 
in the Form and Subſtance of Fleſh, as the 
moſt captivating Obj:C&t of our Deyotion and 
Senſe : It being 1mpoſfible to conceive, how. 
any Idea of Worſhip can ſo Myſtically faſten 
the Mind, that it may be totally barrd from 
Conſpiring with the Senſes in the admittance 


.of Corporcal Objects. Which may be no 


inconſ(iderable Reaſon, why Chriſtian Profe(- 
lion has allowed the Repreſentations of the 
Paſſtion and Reſurrection of Chriſt, to ini- 


preſs their Memorial on the Heart of the 
Believer. 


How little docs the manner of this Author's 
Idex, ſo magnihed by his Pen, conduce to 
the proving, That God does Exiſt ; or that the 
Worſhip of Chriſt, otherwiſe than a Miracu- 
lous Work, proceeding from Omniporent 

Power, 
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Power, ſhould be the Objet of Humane De- 
votion? With this Diſtinction, That although 
every Fact of the Almighty comprehended 
by the Univerſe, be equally wonderful ; we 
are. obliged, by Precepts, to pay the Duty of 
our Souls to no other than Chrilt. 

Which this Author ſcems to acknowledge, 
where he excepts his bare Idea, of the Being 
of a Deity, from the ſtupendious Co-exiſtence 
of God in the Subſtance of Flcſh : As if but. 
bcholding to his Speculation for the Belief of 
the One, and to Religion for the Other. From 
whence it may be concluded, That it was the 
Deſign of Des-Cartes to decline the common 
Road of Providence, in hopes to be celebra- 
- ted for a ſingular Conceit of his Brain, where- 
by he would Inſtruct others to believe, Thar. 
the Method of God's Works, tho' as broad- 
ly viſible as the Features of the World's 
Face, were too narrow to exert from them, 
his Idea of the Almighty. Becauſe, as he 
Affirms, *Tis poſſible to Imagine, That there is 
no Heaven, no Earth, no Bodies of Men, and 
yet by a naked Idea, in the Mind, be afſured, 
That God does Exift, tho' none of his Works had 
Being at all — 


But 
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Bur Paſſages of this Nature, having been 


precedently taxed, the Reader is referred to 
them. 


The next Point that he comes cloſe up to. 


15, I hat we ought not 10 weary the Brain with 
diſputing of what is meant by Infinite : Becauſ? 


he judges it abſurd in Man, who is of a bintte 
Being, to determine any Thing of an Infinite. 
To which purpoſe he gives ſeveral Inſtan- 
ces; As the vain Diſcuſſion, or Quere, Whether 
if a Line be ſuppoſed Infinite, the middle Part of 
that Line be not alſo Infinite ® Becauſe, with 
ſuch Things, ( (aies he ) we ought not to be 


concerned, unleſs we Judge our Mind alſo In- 


finite. 


Which 1 fully grant Judiciouſlty Adviſcd : 
But find it very difſentaneous to.a main No- 
tion of his, formerly mentioned, whereby he 
Athrms, [ hat is very facile by a meer Idea of 
the Mind, tho' afling within the Limitation of the 
Body, to imagine the Injinite Exiſtence of the 
Deity, by no cther Speculation than may be made 
on the Wings of [hought, when on its Contempla- 
tive Journey, Buthow to beclear from all Cor- 
po: cal Impediments, both within, and with- 
out the Body, notwithſtanding he here allows 
x confined to a Finite Imagination 3 appears 


ro 
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too |.ke 1 Contradition, wn the Terms he de- 
vers; or wich 18 much the fame, that in 
one Place, of his Writirgs, he ſpoke of an 
Infinice Idea, and of a Finite in another : 
How therefore to reconcile him to himſelt, 

on that account, 1s not to be apprehended. 
And this may b: aptly Inferred from what 
he adds in the Paragraph I treat of, where hc 
Athrms, That no Extenſion can be Inapined (0 
Laſt, that a Greater cannot be piven ;, which 15 
as numerically certain, as that Archimedes, by 
lixty three Cyphers and a Unite betore them, 
producd a grcater Number than could be E- 
qualled if the Total World from the Center 
of the Earth to the Sphere of the fixed Stars, 
were Repleniſhed with the numerous Parricics 
of Sands of the Sea. If Thoughts could bc 
Multiplycd ſo as they might exceed the Summ 
before mentioned, as many more might be 
added ro their Number : Yet every par- 
tucular Thought would be feverally termi- 
nated by ſome Object of Scnſc. On the 
contrary, the Notion of Infinite may rather 
paſs tor a manner of Speaking than actually 
explicable by the Humane Intelic&t : And thus 
Immcnſe, inftimice, and the like, are attribu- 
ec to God, not as their meaning 1s other wiſe 
G to 
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ro be underſtood than as they have Reference 
to the Works of the Almighty ; of which, 
becauſe no account 15 to be given how they 
either began or arc continucd ; our higheſt 
Admirations, not to be expreſſed by Accents 
of Speech, ought ro cxalt our Wonder, Incom- 
prehenſibly annexed to a Word of Infinite 
Denomination. 

And this, in Subſtance, he ſoon after con- 
cedes; where he holds it very adviſable, that we 
ſhould not Inquiſitively Reaſon of Natural Things, 
or the End to which they are Ordained, farther 
than God and Nature have Conſlituted and Pro- 
posd them to our Obſervation, leaſl we ſhould 
ſeem to arrogate to our ſelves any participation 
with his Counſels: To which he judiciouſly 
adis, That God is to be acknowledged the Effici- 
ent Cauſe of all T hings, yet ſo, as that be has 
not extinguiſhed the Natural Light of our Un- 
derſtandings in being familiarly acquainted with 
fuch Attributes and Effets of his Omnipotent 
Power, as he has manifeſtly expoſed to our Ap- 
prebenſions : All which arc undoubtedly requi- 
{te to our Duty. 

But how docs this concenter with his ſingle 
idea of God, as here he requires the concur- 
rencc of our Reaſon and Senſes, to the uſe- 


tal 
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ful Expoſition of ſuch Objects as are mani- 
teit ro us? 

And what can be implyed from thence, 
other than that the abundant Operations aid 
wonderful Effects of a Supreme Cauſe arc 
evident in the apparent Being and Works, 
within the Compaſs of the Univerſe, that 
muſt neceſſarily depend on it ; without which 
« wcre 1impoſible tor us to have the plenitude 
of a ſcnſible Conviction ? Infomuch, that [ 
think it not 1mproper to inſert the Opinion 
of certain a Aſtrologer ; who Affirms, That if 
the fixed Stars had nor a conſtant Diſtance, 
or that the Diurnal Motion of the Celeſtial 
Sphers did not perpetually moye in Time, 
no Individual Thing would laft a Moment; 
which Notion, of this Aſtrologer, it but con- 
jecturally Allowed, has a far more ſignificant 
Relation to the Proof of the Exiſtence of God, 
as a Supreme Cauſe, than can be appropriated 
to any Idea of che Mind that abſtracts the Im- 
menſe means and Facts of Providence from 
the obvious Concurrence they have with our 
Contemplation of the Bcing of the Al- 
mighty, and the ſuperlative Diſpoſer of 
whatſoever we can behold, or Imagine : 
And I ſhould be glad if the contrary had 
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not been the miſtake of the Learned Des- 
C artes. 

His next Conſiderations is, That God ts ſu- | 
premely True, and the Illuminator of our Under- | 
ſtandings; and therefore cannot deceive us, or at All | 
the Cauſe of thoſe Errors that we are of our ſelves 
ohnoxicus to. Which is undeniable, it by the 
Enlizhtning of our Minds, he means the 
Conviction we have from the Works and 
Operations of Providence, that conſpicuouſly 
aflure us, Thac Ommpotence 1s their Supreme 
Cauſe and Author. But if he explains fully 
his mcaning, as he ſcems to do, by what fol- 
lows in his next Particular ; Is Senſe 1s, 
That if we have a clear and diſtint diſcernment 
ct any Object, by the Faculty of Knowing grven 
us from God, we cannot be deceived. Inſomuch 
tar he Afhrms, That God were a Decetver, if 
he had beltewed on us a perverſe and falſe Con- 
ception of Things, inflead of a true One. 

If This Opinion of his were ſound, and that [| 
God had ſo impowrd the Humane Mind, 
rat it could, of 1t felf, ſerencly diſtinguith 
Iruth trom Falſchood : Whar Reaton can bc 
given why Ali Men ſhould not equaliy be 
perſpicuont]y Intill gent, as mott ſuitable to 
RC Capacious Maniticence of the Almighty * 

| And 1 
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And conſequently every Mans Reiſen and 
Senſes irreſiftably compliant s Since tis nct 
Imaginable, That ſuch a Gifr, Authorized by 
God, could be lcfs than Univerſal and pertcct, 
as it muſt needs affect the Underit:ndings of 
All Mankind ; and next compicat an Lqualt- 
ty of Knowledge and Goodneſs, with all other 
requiſite Endowments of the Soul : The poſ- 
ſibility of which 1s (ſtrenuouſly aflerted by this 
Author in his 3oth Particular, wherc he At- 
firms, That theſe admirable Gifts may be ac- 
compliſhed as well Sleeping, as Waking, if duely 
adwverted how our clear Thovghts may be diſlin- 
ozijhed from ſuch as are confuſed, Which Di- 
rection of his, 1f rendered practicable, would 
amply tend to Humane Felicity, by cleanſing 
the Minds of Vicious Perſons, Fools, and 
Knaves ; nay, abrogatc the uſe of Bed/am, 
by a Recipe from the Pen of Des-Cartes: Who 
Athrms, [hat 'tis but being thoughtfully Ind: 
{lrious and Imaginatively ſeparate, either Sleeping, 
or Waking, the Purity of Thoughts from ſuch as 
are conjujed. | 
Put vere itSntcrrog ured, Whether any Sorts 
of Mcn, .bctore mentioned? {\nce none arc 
excepted by him, might not Aflcrt, with as 
much Conicnce as he undertakes to direct 
them 3; 
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them ; That they had either Dreaming, or 
Waking, a clcar Idea of Truth, in one Kind 
or other ; which could not be miſtaken 1t 
avowed by them that the Notion was clear 
and diſtin, and therfore perte&t ? Becauſc 
not otherwiſe, as he alledges, the Gift of 


God, whereby the Mind of Man, is Enabled [ 
to ſeparate, by pure Imagination, Iruth from 
Falſhood. 

If Diſtintion of Thought, from Thought, 


by any Power of the Mind, can be termed a 
ccrtain Repreſentation of Truth, and princt- 
pally meant of God, or whatſoeyer 1s ordain'd | 
by him ; it muſt as has been already proved, 
be grounded on ſome admirable Proſpect of 
the Works of the Omnipotent, and thence 
conclude as a mighty Truth, That he wonder- 
fully. Exiſts, or it could fix on nothing, 
In Summ, ſhould a Man endeayour to Re- 


fine the clcareſt Conception that he could | 
poſſibly have of a Spiritual Exiſtence, his Ima- 
eination might not be ſo Immenſely dilated j 


as to mcet with no Corporcal Stop from the 
prone Concurrence of the Intelle&t with the 
Scnſcs, and the familiar Admittance that is 
yiclded, by the Mind, to their Objects : Yer 
{ucha Man might afſurc himſelf, That he as 

ccrtainly 
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certainly diſcerns the Truth of Bodily Objects 
Entcrtaineda by his Imagination, as can be 
pretended, by any Mcthod of Thinking, pre- 
ſcribed by this Author. 

And thus 'tis. too commonly the Fate of 
many to be ſeduced by the over-curiolity, 
and ſearch made by particular Perſons who 
would build their Eſteem on the Novelty of 
cheir Tenents ; the uſual allurements of In- 
conltarcy in the Humane Soul: Till rejected 
by Time they are held no farther uſctul than 
Almanacks out of Date. 

Whether the ſame Succeſs may not be ex- 
pected, relating to ſome Parts of the Writings 
of Des-Cartes, where he undertakes to Improve 
Knowledge by Mcthods more Conſonant to 
Fiction than Science, not a little to the diſre- 
pute of, otherwiſe, his vaſt Abilities; I leave. 
to the Reader to determine. 

In his 9th page, he gives us this Caution, 
That notmithflanding God can be no Deceiver, yet, 
frequently it happens that we deceive our ſelves; 
which is no leſs Divine as to God, then certain 
that Mankind are diverſly Erroncous; as more 
or [cſs their Frailtics are incident to their Diſpo- 
{tions and Natures. 


But 
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Bur if granted according to his often re- 
pcated Maxim of Humane Knowledec, Thar 
Perfection of Thought is ſo clearly applicable 
to the Humane Mind, that the cumber of 
ſenſible Objects, may, by Idea, be totally 
cmpticd from it, and nothing remain bur 
pcrtcct Intelligence: How, according to thar 
Tencnt, can he Afirm, That the Mind does 
admit Deception ? If ſuitable ro his common 
Notion, not ſcldome In{tanced by him, the 
Mind may beſo notion:Ily and wonderfully Il 
luminated, that it cannot be without Certain- 
ty ; becauſe its perte&t Apprehenſion muſt be 
given from ſomcthing more perfect, which is 
God : And no Body can think otherwiſe, it 
the means, that God has Ordained by his 
Works, be regardtully conl:dered 5 On which 
account, 'tis not to» be underſtood, how 
his manner of Thought can have elſe any 
contiguity with our Reaſon, or Senſes. And 
which, I ſuppoſe, has been enough before Con- 
furcd, In his tullowing Words he endeavours 
tobe plaincr underitood by granting, That in 
the Intellet is Veliticon, as well as Imagination, 
which by its Impulſe on the Humane Mind, ren- 
ders it erroneoufly cbnoxicus. But Can it be 
conkiltient with the Notion, ſo muchapplauded 


by 
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by him, of a perfect Idea of Truth cfſent14l, 
as he defines it, to the Humane Mind, and 
notwithſtanding that Perfection, to adnut the 
poſſibility of being Impoſed on by the Wil: 
Is, in effect, to acknowledge, That there is no 
ſuch perfe& Determination in the Mind 
whereby to diſtinguiſh Truth from Falſchood ; 
or if there were, how can 1t be ſuppoſed, That 
the Certainty of the Imagination, when fil- 
ling of the Mind, would not ſubject the Will 
to the reality of Truth conceived by 1t? 
Which to deny, were no leſs abſurd than to 
Aflert, Thatthe Soul, by its own conſent, did 
Rebel againſt its main Prerogative, and Re- 
nounce the higheſt Propricty of its Domini- 
on : So that no Notion of Truth, in a Na- - 
tural Courſe, can have any ſtedftclt Aſſurance 
in the Mind, if Iyable to the Refractory Con- 
tradition it may have from the Will: Infſo- 
much, That had he named the Notional Idea, 
he ſo much contends for, an Irrefiſtable In- 
ſpiration ; he muſt have been more Divinely 
underſtood by his Reader: By which he might 
have inferred, That by a zealous Contemplati- 
on of the Mind,there would have been wanting 
no perfect Certainty or Conception, of al] 


Matters tending to Holy Religion and Life : 
Things 
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Things very neceſſary, and exccedingly con- 
ducing to Univerſal Satisfa&tion and Repoſc 
of the Soul, if ſuch an agreeable and unerra- 
ble Idea could manifeſtly have Iſſued from the 
meer Reſult of Thought ; without being be- 
holding to any Intermediate Work, or Con- 
duct of Providence to ſublimate the Specula- 
tion. But enough has becn before Inſerted, 
in Oppoſition to the manner of Thinking, 
preſcribed by his Pen 3 and for which, as his 
main tund, he requires no more than that a 
Man ſhould Imagine, That theres ſomething,in 
being, more Perfect then himſelf : All which 
he aſſures might be accompliſhed by all Man- 
kind, asa Gift, from above, conferred on the 
Soul ; did not the peremptory, Sway of the 
Will rcflift the clear difcernment of Truth 
Inherent in the Mind. For whoſe ſingle and 
uncontinable PerteEtions, notwithſtanding he 
had avcrred them before, he ſoon after- 
wards acknowledges their Limitation in theſe 
 Words.—— 71 he Intelle4, ( ſaies he, ) extends 

us preception but to few Things offered unto it. 
What he would mcan by Things offered 
unto it, unlcfs actual Objects, is not to be 
underſtood; neither does he ſignifie how he 
wou:d otherwiſe be apprehended by the 
Expreſſion ; 
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| Fpreſſion ; which can have no numerical, or 
ſpecifical Conſtruction, except he had Nomi- 
nated any rcal Thing or Object repreſented by 
che Imaginary Faculty of the Mind. From 
whence 1t may be concluded, That, he does, in 
this Place, in his own terms, however diflen- 
tancous to what he had formerly Aſſerted, 
enough concede, That there can be no ©- 
ther than a limited Idea to Things con- 
ſting of Matter, Form, and Bodily Parts : 
Ic being no leſs Unnatural than Impoſlible, That 
the Intellect ſhould, atone Time, be converſant 
with Objects of Senſe, and at another, be whol- 
ly intent on mcer Speculation without them. 

Yet he undertakes to Inform, How this unna- 
tural repugnancyof Thoughtmay paſs on the Autho- 
rity of his Tenent ;, by Impeaching of the Humane 
Will, for Arbitrary Compelling of the Mind to be 
Confuſed and Finite ; whereas it would other- 
wiſe diſtinguiſh by clear and diſtin} Certainty 
whatſoever was imagined by it. 

And yet he could not but know that tt is 
Inconſiſtent with the Eſſential Method of 
Rational Underſtanding, to averr, That the 
Judiciary Part of the Mind can be ſo compul- 
ſively managed, or ſtrcjghtned by the Will : 
Notwithſtanding that the contrary is far _ 

2 Intcl- 
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Intelligible, in reſpect that there can be no 
actual tendency of Thought, in the Soul of 
Man, but muſt have a neceſſary Conſent of 
che Will : It being abſurd to Imagine, That a 
Man can Think of any Thing without its Af- 
ſent and Concurrence z which were no better 
Senſe, than if onecould be ſaid to Think, and 
not be a voluntary Thinker. 

If duely contidered, the Faculties by which 
the Underſtanding 1s compleatly Executed ; 
tis very demonltrable that the Mind 15 not 
more Anncxcd to the Will, than furniſhed by 
the Memory ; whoſe Office 1s to keep the 
main Records of the Soul, and from their nu- 
mcrous Catalogue preſent ſuch Memorials as 
arc occalionally proper to Attract the com- 
plyance of the Underſtanding and Wll. 
There being no real Thought on whatſoe- 
yer Object imployed, other than what has 
been, in Subſtance, or Similitude, by the 
Mcmory precedcntly rctain'd. 

And therefore unwarrantably Aſerted the 
Suppolition of this Author, whereby he would 
Intcrr the ſeparate Actings of thc Faculties of 


ehc Soul, or the pollibility of clear Perception 
without their Concurrence. 


True 
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True 1t 1s, that Humane Underſtanding is 
too frequently Sway'd, Impeditcd, and Cor- 
rupted, by the impetuouſneſs of the Will, as 
It conſpires with the Appetite and Senſes, which 
by their plauſible, and importunate Tempta- 
tions, ſo prevail on the Underſtanding, that 
its Rational Excelience is, in many Kinds de- 
baſed, as it allows their Senſual Admittance 
but ſtill no otherwiſe than as it conſents with 
the Will: And therefore not, truly inferred 
by this Author, thac the Intellect 1s ſo wildly 
guided,and impoſed on by the W1ll, that it ab- 
ſolutely reſigns, or deſcrts 1ts Rational Throne; 
or any clear Intelligence that by the Gift of 
the Almighty 15 naturally Inherent in the Mind 
of Man : Bur rather betrayed by the Trea- 
chery of the Will and Senſes, to impare by its 
frail complyance the requiſite Intelligence and 
Prerogative that ought to be inſeparable from 
ts Supreme Dominion. 

Wherefore this Learned Monfreur, after he 
thoroughly Iabourd the moſt conciſe Criti- 
ciſms ot his Brain, by cndcayouring to prove 
T hat the Faculty of clear, and diſtin Perception 
was Inherent in the Mind ; He docs notwith- 
ſtanding acknowledge, in divers Paſſages of 
the Treatile I deal with, That the Mind cannot 
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ſo exert its Jurisdifion as not to be Perplexedly, 
or Confuſedly prevailed on by the Will : Which 
he fully Attributes to the Inveiglement of the - 
' Underſtanding cauſed by the Confſpiring of | 
the Will with the Senſes, and the natural Free- 
dome by which it Operates on the Intelligent 
Capacity of the Humane Soul :* Which is, in 
Subſtance, the compleat Senſe of ſeveral Par- 
ticulars Written by him ; but molt eſpecially 
in his 39 Head, where he grants, 7 hat the 
perſpicuity of Diſcernment conferred on the Soul, 
by Divine Appointment is no farther Abſolute than 
as it meets with a voluntary Aſſent, by which it is 
either made our perfect Apprehenſion, or on the 
contrary, evaded by the Atual Freedome of the 
Wit: For which he gives this Inſtance, in this 
manner Embelliſhd ; The WiP, (faics he) toge- 
ther with the Senſes, ought to compleat the Al 
legiance they owe to the Sovereignty of the Hu- 
mane Intellet, as God's ſelef and natural Vice- 
gerent over the Body and Members , which being . 
frequently violated by the irregular Condutt of the 
Will and prevalent Complyance it obtains from the 
Appetite and Senſes 5 the genuine Duty is re- 
-nounced that ought to be perfefly paid to the native 
Monarchy of the Mind; and inſtead thereof, a 
Foreign and Senſual Uſurpation raiſed by the con- 
fas'd Mobile of the Senſes. This 
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This Paraphraſe may be Emphactically al- 
lowed on his Words; nor can it be denyed, 
That the excellent Faculty, with which the 
Underſtanding 1s imbued 1s not by innumera- 
ble Depravations crroneouſly miſguided by 
the pronenels of the Diſpenſation it gives tothe 
Importunate Scnſualities Incident to Humane 
Conſtitutions : Which 1s very manifeſt in the 
different Qualifications and Tempers of the 
Body and Mind ; as by common Experience, 
ſome Individuals of Mankind excell in Pru- 
dence and Moralities of Life the Diſpoſitions 
of others. Inſomuch, that it may be queſti- 
oned, Whether, or no, from a Natural Courſe 
of Providence the difterent tempcratures of 
Body and Mind do not procced ? And there- 
fore more preyalent, it not hardly to be 
 Refiſted. 

All which, .upon the Matter, is precedently. 
- acknowledged by himſcift, where he contfeſles, 
{ bat notwith{landing the Soul of Man is En- 
liohtened by God, with clear Perception, it is 
lyable to the depraved ConduA of the Will and 
Senſes. But how he can exempt the Under- 
tanding from fuch a contiguous Depravation, 
and require its ſeparate Intelligence ; yet 
grant, as he does, That the Humane Body: 
an 
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and Soul are Conjoyned and Exiſt, as all 
Things do, by the Ordination of God; tho no 
one Body and Soul but operatively different 
from others, and no leſs various than Corpo- 
real Features arc ocularly diſtinguiſhed. So that 
the Soul, tho' given by God, has no abſolute 
aſſurance of unerrable Pertection 3 notwith- 
ſtanding that, according to his Doctrine, it 
cannot be deſtiture of perfect Diſcernment 
tending to all requiſite Certainty 1n whatſo- 
eycr it Determines. 

But had he been ask'd, Why every Thinking 
Man who grants that he Exiſts, and all Things 
clſc, by the admirable Diſpenſation of the Om- 
npotent, ſhould not be proportionably com- 
pleated by his Underſtanding and Senſes, where- 
by there might reſult an uncrrable Percepti- 
on or Notion of Things evident from ſuch as 
are confus'dly underſtood? The Quere would 
doubtleſs poſe as Learned a Thinker as was 
this Author. Asalſo, if ſuppoſed ſuch a po- 
{tive Certainty in Humane Underſtanding, 
as he undertakes to Aſſert, Why it ſhould be 
thought to be ſo inſufficient a Gift of God, 
that it ſhould not at all Times be able to over- 


rulc, or not abſolutely ſuppreſs the Imperfet 


Aſlaults and erroncous Temptations of the 
Will and Senſes? Not- 
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Notwithſtanding that Expericnce aſſures, 
That there 15no Univerſal Humane PerfeRion, 
either known or practiſed : And as certain it 
1s, That he would not have preſented the 
World wih ſo many Inventions of his Brain, 
whereby to explain the Principles hz Avowes: 
if he had thought, That every Man's In- 
t-l11gence, or Capacity of Thinking, had been 
evident, or not wanted the Inſtructions of his 
cn: Ic being abſurd ro conceive, That the 
Soul ſhould be ſuthciently Capacitated from 
God. to diſtinguiſh betwixt certain and un- 
certain Cogitations, and want any Advertiſc- 
ment from Man more Mcthodically co advan- 
rage its Intelligent Faculty : Of which, hc 
amply concedes, That no Man can be afſurcd 
of 1ts perſpicuous Execution, by reaſon of 
the powerful Reluctancy and Impediment it 
receiv.s from the Will and Senſes. 

To as little purpoſe docs he offer his Di- 


flinTtion betwixt the At of Volition and the 


Aſſent to be deceived, that proceeds from the In- 
clination that the Underſtanding has to be ſwayed 
by the Senſes : But how any Man can be faid 
to Aflent without the voluntary Freedome and 
Concurrence of his Will ; 15 more like a Con- 
cradiction than rationally to be Apprehended. 

And 
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And muſt, in his own Phraſe, tend to the 
defeating of the Amplitude of Knowledge 
beſtowed by God on the Humane Mind, if 
rendered conditional, or ſubordinate to our 
yoluntary Complyancc. 
By which manner of Diſcuſſions, he has 
confuſedly Involved the Serenity he would 
allye ro his Principles, in order to the 
uncrrable Perception Attributed by. him, 
to the Intcllectual Faculty. Yet after ſeveral 
Paſſages. of this Nature, he ſeems to Recant 
them in his 43 Particular, where he perempto- 
rily Affirms,7 hat it is as impoſſible to be miſtaken, 
if we yield our Aſſent ro ſuch Things as we clear- 
ly underſland, as to believe, That God is a 
Peceiver. 
If this Tenent were true, the Brain of every 
Man would, as it wcre by Divine Decree, be 
filled with Certainties : But how aflurcd of 
this Inteil:;bie Diſcernment 3 the Anſwer thar 
muſt be given, from the Principle of Des- 
Cartes, 1s, by clearly diſtinguiſhing of Thinzs 
by the perſpicuous Faculty of the Humanc 
Intclleft : Becauſe, (faics he) it rarely happens, 
[hat any Man will yield his ſpontaneous Aſlent to 
ary Thing of which he has not a weritable aſſ- | 
rance from his Underſlanding : But if ducly 
conſidered 
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conſidered how numerouſly the World is 
Repleniſhed with Mankind, of all Ages and 
Complexions, that give up their Aſſents to the 
Dictates of others, as they conceive them 
to be more Intelligible than themſelves; and 
yct, in ſo doing, however they erre, may not 
be leſs confidentof direct Perception than any 
of their Tutors. 

To be plain, were there ſuch an abſolutc 
Gift conferred on the Soul by Divine Appoint- 
ment ; 'tis not to be denyed, That Men, Wo- 
men and Children, would be equally Gifted, 
and accordingly diſtinguiſh by the undeniable 
Clearneſs of their Intellccts, all Notions of 
Things certainly to be apprehended, or du- 
biouſly to be rejected : Becauſe God, as he 
Aftirms, Has endued the Soul with a ſeparate 
Turisdiftion, and perfeft Determination without 
the Aſſiflance or Concurrence ef the Till and 
Senſes ; and therefore as a compleat Donative 
from Above, might have a ripe Diſcernment 
before the Bodily Parts grow to PertcEtion. 

And if fo, there 15 more Reaſon to expett, 
Thar it ſhould Actuate, alike perſpicuouſly, 
the Intcllectual Faculty in the Youth, Age, 
and Sexcs of Mankind, than that they ſhould 
be differently Judicious, or diſagrecably ſub- 
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ject to the Imbecillitics of their Natural Com- 
poſitions, as they appear to common Ob- 
ſervation: Yet this Concluſion has as near 
2 Reſemblance to his Premifes as Graſs to 
Graſs. | 
This Refi:ction may well have a pertinent 
Allowance; if confidercd with what conh- 
dence he Averrs, That Ged has ſo diſpoſed the 
Soul in the Body of Man, that it can exactly di- 
flinpuiſh of Truth and Falſehood in every Con- 
ſideraticn : Whercas the contrary 1s rather 


maniteſt as our Corporeal Exiſtencies arc pro-, 
videntially fuſtained : By which 1t appears, 


thac, in Courſe of Nature, the Lite 1s no 0- 
therwiſe Enſouled in the Body, than as 1t 1s 
Complicated with the Aﬀections and Tin- 
cturcs of the Senſes : And from whence the 
Act ons of the Mind ſuitably Excrt their 
Opcrations : And this 1s very apparent from 
the Natural Concourſc of Elementary Ingredi- 
ents that mix with our Difpoſitions and Mora- 
litics of Lite. So that 'tis not to be doubted, 
That by a Natural Conduct, and Capacity 
appropriated to their Bodily Confticutions, 


ome Men are more Scicntifically. Intclligene; 


Diſcreet, and Temperaie than others : As con- 
trarily, the vaſt Numbers of Inconſiderare, 
- Impru» 
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Imprudent Idiots, and Frantick Perſons in 
ſeveral Kinds, arc every where Evident; which 
can have no other Cauſe than Iſſuing from the 
Irrchſtible Sourſe of their Corporeal Tem- 
pers, togcther with the Tides of Commotion 
and Diſturbance, on which the Soul, as on 
ſo many Impetuous Billows, 1s more or [cls 
perpetually Fluctuated. Whercfore 'tis not a 
little bold in this Author, who peremptorily 
Affirms, / hat there is a clear and. diſtin Per- 
ception, on all Accounts, Reſident in the Under 
flanding, if as he requires, the Prejudices we 
have from our Conflitutions, and Bodily Imper- 
feftions were diſlinilly avoided by ſeparating the 
Intelligence of the Mind from all Intermixture of 
the Senſes; as a Faculty, conferred by God, on 
the Humane IntelleF: Which to deny, accor- 

ding to his Notion, were all one as to term God @- 

Deceiver, 1] calld this his Tencnt bold be- 

forc, and I may add to it Prefurption, and: 

lonorance, beyond cxpectation in ſo Learned 

a Writer: Might he notas well have Attirmed? 

thata Man can have an uncrrable Proſpect 

and Conception of the manner of the Ex- 

iftence of the Omnipotent, as alſo of the 

Original Bing of the Univerſe, together with: 

Muinkind, and every Indiyzdual Animal and: 

Thing: 
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Thing within its total Extent ; had there bcen 
ſuch a Divine Gift beſtowed on the Intellectu- 
al Faculty : And muſt have becn far more 
Infallibly manifeſt in the Uniting of Religion 
tending to the Worſhip of God 3 which 
doubtleſs, as the moſt neceflary Intell:gence, 
would have bcen Conferred by the Almighty, 
whercby he might be more unanimouſly 
Adorcd by all Mankind. Bur this 15 not fo 
Decreed by God, nor in the Power of Man 
to accompliſh by Reſiſting, as he Inſinuartes, 
the Prejudices and Incapacities incident to our 
Innate Tempers of Body and Mind, Not that 
I deny, that there 1s a conſtant viſible Con- 
viction palpably diſcernable in the Works of 
the Almighty, by which the total World 1s 
Miraculouſly Conſtituted ; from whence may 
be fully concluded, without any help of the 
Method, or Idca of Thought dclivered by 
Des-Cartes; that God does Exilt, and 15 to be 
Worſhipd : And he that otherwiſe Inferrs 
muſt Repinc againſt the Mcaſurcs of Know- 
ledge Providentaally Ordaincd ; which were all 
one with the Incongruous and Exorbitantly 
abſurd Aflertion of this Author, That implyes 
a Deceptiom in God, if, in effeft, he did not de- 
. cezve the determin'd Progreſſion of his Providence, 
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in its Natural Condudt and Operation ;, by liſpen- 
fing to All Mankind an unerrable Apprehenſion 
of every Truth, that ought to be moſt requiſitely 
under/icod, however diſproportion d to the Tempers 
of Mind and Body; or experimentally repugnant 
to the Ordain'd Comrſe of Nature, differently ma- 
nijeſt in the Faculties of the Soul, Science, and 
Gifts; as they are warioufly ſpecified and proper- 
tioned in Humane Perſons. Not that the Intel- 
leftual Capacity 15 thereby ſo generally or 
naturally Diſproportioned as not palpably to 
diſcern all requiſite Truths expanded in the 
Miraculous Works of the Omnipotent 3 which 
otherwiſe had been. Impertinently expoſed to 
the ſen{1b!e Conviction of our Underltanding: 
Inſomuch,that every vulgar Senſe.it not Sloth- 
ful, or Regardleſs, or not naturally deprived. 
of their IntcllcEtual Faculty, or not made fo 
Happy as to beinduccd by proper Inſtruction, 
and Teaching; cannot but acknowledge from 
the Fats and Conduct of Providence, that 
they arc the Effects of. an Infinite Cauſe 3 and 
conſcquently no other than ſo many Infalli- 
ble ConviCtions that the Deity does: Exiſt, and. 

ought to be Ador'd. 
And whoſoever Affirms to the contrary, 
docs in cttc&t Arraign Providence, or term 
1s 
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ir a Decciver, together with ſuch vitible Won: 
ders as arc Externally manifcit, and whereby 
we reccive ſcnſible Apprehcnſion of the Being 

of a God, tho Inviſible to our Eyes. 
Wherefore the Tencnt of this Author, That 
there is a Power in the Mind of Man to d:- 
/linguiſh, by meer Idea, Truth from Falſehood, 
mult be a very Imperte&t Notion; there 
being nothing more d.flicult, it not Impoſlt- 
ble, than for the Humane Soul to be fo far 
Diſrobd of its habitual Impediments, the 
Senſes; as clearly to diſcern at all Timcs, the 
molt requiſite Truths : Becauſe, 1f at any one 
time the Idea of the Mind, as he defines 1t, 
be leſs Perfteft than at another ; 1t 1s impoſli- 
ble for any Man, by that manner of Spccula- 
tion,to be ſecure, That he does not Erroneouſly 
Contemplate, by not cftcctually ſeparating 
che Purity of mecr Imagination from all the 

Defects Incident to Humane Nature. 
Notwithſtanding, it you will rely upon the 
Ncten of Des-Cartes, hc teils you, That God 
were a Deceiver, unleſs the Soul of Man, given 
from above, were not, by Executing his Man- 
ner of Idea, an Infallible Diſcerner of Truth 
from Error. Which he 1s no more able to 
move, than it he had undertaken to convince 
the 
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the World, That by Imagination the Soul may 
diſcharge it ſelf from its Co-habitation with 
the Senſes ; or thatin a Notional Conception 
both Parts of a Contradiction may be deter- 
mined true : Which 1s the ſame with his pe- 
remptory Contradiction of the open atid pow- 
crful Truth of God's Exiſtence, manifelt inthe 
Being of the Univerſe, andall it contains, by 
Athrming, That 'tis poſſible, by meer Thinking 
to apprehend that there is a Detty; without the 
wonderful Objets and Means of Providence evi- 
dently conveyed to the Eyes of our Reaſon and 
Senſes. 

True it 1s, That the Intelligible Faculty has 
a fervent and Indefatigable Deſire of appre- 
hending in the moſt Spiritual and divineſt Con- 


ception, ſuch Things as might ſublimely ac- 


compliſh the Underſtanding : Which reſtleſs 
Endeavour in the Humane Soul 1s no leſs 
apparent than endleſsly continued in vari- 
ous Searches and Inquiſitions whereby to De- 
termine, on the molt conſiderable Accounts, 
whatſoever, the divided Tenents and No- 
tions of Men would moſt ſatisfactorily Re- 
concile. 
But ſuch is the Infelicity of the Soul, that as 
it 1s Incumbercd or Cloggd with the Senſes; ir 
k Cannor, 
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cannot, by its beſt Conceptions, be abſolutely 
divided from them ; and therefore uncapable 
of acquieſcing in agreeable Concord,otherwiſe 
than as the Soul 1s United with them in the 
moſt ſenſible and familiar way of Con- 
yiction. | 

Had Des-Cartes been asked Whether or no 
it was not far more facile to Demonſtrate the 
Geometrical Meaſure of ſo many Acres of 
Land, than Mathematically to Compute the 
Immenſe Diſtance, trom us, of the Sphere of 
the fixed Stars? He would ſoonhave granted, 
That an Account of the Former was much ca- 
{icr to bepertormed than of the Latter. How 
much more remote, from the moſt accurate 
Proſpects of our Underſtanding, are the Infi- 
nite - Attributcs of the Ommpotent ! Or not 
poſlibly to be diſcerned by any Idea of Mind, 
othcrwiſe than as thcy are effectually Pu- 
biiſhcd, to our Uſctul and Holy Admiration, 
in the Miraculous and Immenſe Confiſtency 
of the Total World. 

The ncxt confiderable Undertaking of this 
Author 1s, briefly to dcliver ſuch Notions of 
which All our Thoughts are moſt cſpeci- 
ally producd or compounded : And how by 
thcm are to be diltinguiſhed ſuch as are Clcar, 


from 
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from others Obſcure, or by which we arc 

deceived, | 
To which purpoſe bis main Maxim in his 
48 Particular, he thus expreſſes, ——= What- 
ſoever they are ( ſaies he, ) that Relate to our 
Perception, are to be conſidered as Things, or as 
certain Aſfeftions of Things, or as eternalVerities 
having no Exiſtence without our Cogitation. Of 
thoſe that are to be conſidered as Things, the moſt 
general are to be comprehended by the Denomi- 
nat ions of Subſlance, Duration, Order, Number 
and the like, as they may be underſlood to apper- 
tain to All other Things. And theſe he annexeth 
unto two Generalities, the One of which 
he defines, in reference to Things as they are only 
conceived by Thought of the Mind, or, as he 
terms them, wholly belonging to a thinking Sub- 
flance ; the Other, avit reſpeAs Materiality, or 
Body : But Perception, Volition, with all their 
Modalities, he refers to what, he calls the Sub- 
flance of Thinking, either as to Magnitude, or Ex- 
tenſion ; as they may be conſidered in Length, 
Breadth, feight, Figure and Motion ; Situa- 
tion, Diviſibility, and the like. Other Things 
there are which by experience we find, that do 
neither ſolely appertain to the Mind, nor to the 
Body ; and whichproceed from the ſtria DO 
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and Union that the Mind has with the Body ; 
as the Diverſities of our Appetites and Paſ- 
ſions, which have no Conſiſtence with ſole Co- 
gitation. 

And this is the full Senſe, of the Place 1 
trcat On, as near as. his Words can be pro- 
perly Engliſhed. = 

The firſt Remark that ought to be Judici- 
ouſly tenderd on this Part of his Treatiſe, 15, 
Whether according to ſound Reaſon, or cl- 
(zntial Rules of Philoſophy, he has duly de- 
fined what he calls Subſtantial Thinking, by the 
Epithet be gives it, appropriated to the Mind? 

But if to a Thinking Subſtance be annex'd, 
according to him, the Eflence or Propriety 
of Thought; the Quere may be, How any 
Thing that 1s Subſtantial can be genuincly 
(uppoſed to Imploy Thought, other wife than 
on ſomething that 1s alſo Subſtantial? And if 
ſo, why nor likewiſe Corporcal ? Except he 
could ſenſibly make it appear, That Subſtance 
can ve ſeparatcd from Corporcal Exittence : 
Which he has not be.n able ro Explicate, 
notwithſtanding that he has attempted to do 
it with the moſt Refined Method of his 
Philoſophical Science ; as may be ſcen in this 
Lract of his, which has occaſioned my Re- 

marks 
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marks, and I doubt not, in the Senſe of 
a Judicious Reader, precedently by me dil- 
proved. - 

But to go with him as far as his Aſlertions 
require ; and next ſuppoſe, That the Humane 
Soul 1s a Subſtance; but in what manner 
Subſtantial, is not Defined by this Author, in 
any Kind, cither as Incorporeal, ſuitable ro 
the Dialect of the Schools; or otherwiſe as 
the Rational, Senſitive and Vegetative Soul 
are in the Body entirely United. 

The Proof that he offers for giving to it a 
Subſtantial Denomination 1s grounded on the 
Proprictics or Qualities, he annexeth to it - 
Becauſe whatſoever is not ſomething can neither 
have thoſe nor any other Attributes : All which 
in his 13 Particular, he farther undertakes to 
Explain 3 and where he exprefſes.—— That 
Subſtance is not to be underſtood but as it Relates 
ro ſome Attribute or other, which chiefly declare 
its Nature and Eſſence 3, and to which they ap- 
pertain: Adding, That as Length, Breadth and 
Depth, conflitute the Nature of Body ; ſo by 
Thought is Conſlituted” the Nature of Subſtantial 
Thinking. From whence he concludes, / hat 
whatſoever can be Attributed to Body preſuppoſeth 


Extenſion, or the manner only of ſomething Exten- 
ded & 
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ded ; but what are to be found in the Mind, are ſo 
many various Modalities of Cogitation. The Ex- 
ample he gives is, That Corporeal Figure cannot 
be underſtood but in the Thing that is Extended ; 
xor Motion but in whatſoever is moved; contrarily, 
Extenſion may be underſiood, by the Mind, with- 
out either Figure, or Motion. 

This Paragraph, tho' written by the Pen 
of Des-Cartes, cannot have ſo favourable an 
Interpretation as might render it Congruous 
to common Underſtanding, 

That the Rational cor ay be Subſtantial 
1s not Philoſophically to be defued : Nor fo 
Defined does it leflen the poſlibility it has of 
being Immortal ; becauſe equally in the Pow- 
cr of the Almighty to give the Souls of all 
Mankind Immortality, together with the 
complcating of the Duſt of rotten Carcaſs, 
according to the Doctrine of the Reſur- 
rection, -unto the ſame Bodies they Ani- 
mated in Life-time, and to Reſtore to them, 
each Individual Soul that was precedently 
theirs. | 

But to Afftirm, wich this Author, Thar 
meer Cogitation, 1s a Subſtance of it ſelf in 
the Humane Intelle&t, 1s a very Irrational 
Conjecture: For how can Thought have any 
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Similitude with Senſe, but as thereby it may 
be Imagined to Relate to Tome ſenſible Ob- 
ject? Nor can it Actuate in any other Kind, 
it the Soul be Subſtantial 5- it being Impoſlibl-, 
That Subſtantial Cogitation, whatever Phraſe 
he gives 1t, can, otherwiſe, be Impioyed than 
on ſomcthing that muſt Afimilate its own. 
Nature: And that muſt be either Conkiſtenr 
of Bodily Parts, or of Subſtance equivalent 
co it, Nor 15 1t poſſivle to apprehend, how 
any Thing called Subſtance can be diſtin- 
guiſhed from what is quantitively Corporeal® 
or not haye ſuitable Attributes, in every 
Conſideration. So that his Idea of a meer 
Thinking Subſtance, 1n the Soul of Man, can 
have no ſignificant Congruity with Thought : 
It being totally Irrational to ſuppoſe, That any 
deliberate Conception of the Mind ſhould be 
fixed on no Objcct. 

Should a Man Contemplate on France, or 
Holland, who had never becn perſonally in 
either of thoſe Countries ; he muſt diſtin- 
guiſh, as he had received Information, or 
Read of them, the Nature and Situation of 
choſe Regions, together with ſuch neceſſary 
Conliderations as were requiſite for him to 
undcrſtand ; or he could not hayc any Intcl- 
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ligibl: Apprehenſion of any of thoſe Places : 
So' that the Poſition of this Author, That 
there is in the Soul ſuch an abſtracted manner 
of Cogitation,orThread-bare way of Thought, 
which by his Notion, 1s Defined a 7, binking 
Subſtance ; -were.no other than to allow the 
Soul a Subſtantial Nature, but a very Imper- 
tinent or Idle Being in the Body : Or which 
is much the ſame, to be capacitated to Think, 
tho' without Cogration of any Thing beſides 
it ſelf : Yet on this ſeparate way of Thought, 
depends the whole Structure of his Idea, 
whereby he would prompt the Intellet to di- 
flinguiſh betwixt Thoughts Confuſed, or ſuch as 
intrigue with the Senſes, from thoſe that have a 
ſole and pure Reſidence in the Mind. 

As frivolous, if duely Examined, are the 
Modalities of meer Copitation delivered by 
him, where he Intimates, That whatſoever 
can be Corporeally applyed, muſt be under- 
ſtood to have Extenſtoa and Bodily Parts ; 
and muſt therefore Relate, in one Kind or 0- 
ther, tothe Thing moved or extended. And 
15 1t pothible to Imagine, That the Soul ſhould 
be cndued with Speculative Thinking, yet un- 
perceptible of any proper Object to entertain 
ats ſcniible Contemplation ? All which is re- 


quired 
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quir'd by Des-Cartes, who poſitively Affirms, 
1 hat Extenſion may be underſtood by the Mind, 
without Figure, or Motion : By which he would 
imply, That clear Cogitation may be appre- 
hended without Application to any Ima- 
gind Thing or Conception Þy the Senſe, That 
it is really ſuch : Which Words of his, it 
rightly conſiderd, imply a very ſingular 
ContradiCtion 3; it not being in the Power of 
Thought exactly to Judge of any Thing bur 
as it appears in Extenſion, Figure, or, it 
movd, in Motion : How clſe can any of theſe 
Particulars be Mathematically computed 
which could not but be known to ſo great a 

Geometrician as was this Author ? | 
In his 14 Particular, he confidently enough 
offers to Explain his moſt ſublimated Notion 
of Thinking, in theſe Words —— It is very 
facile, (faics he) ro diſtinguiſh betwixt two clear 
and diflindt Ideas ; the One relating to a copita- 
tive Created Subſlance, the Other to a Corporeal 
Subſtance ; 1f diſtinction be made of all Ar- 
tributes of Cogitation, from thoſe of Exten- 
' tion : And thus he ſuppoſes, That a Man may 
have a perſpicuous and diſtinit Idea of an uncreated 
and independent Thinking Subſtance, by which he 
means Ged. But ſhould I Interprer, according 
L 40) 
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ro him,the Deity to be a Thinking Subſtance ; 
{ muſt alſo Imagine the Deity of ſuch a Sub- 
ſtance as may be comprehended by ſenſible 
Cogitation * And next, notwittiſtanding all 
the Refind Caution given by Des-Cartes ; I 
can have no other than a Corporeal Notion 
of God, or in Reſemblance to Bodily Sub- 
tance ; becauſe, in any other Conſiderati- 
on, it were Incompatible with che Humane 
Soul, as it Acts its Cognition by the aid of 
the Senſes. 

I may therefore well admire, Why he De- 
fnes the Deity an Uncreated Subſtance, and 
not Explicate to his Reader what Kind of Sub- 
tance he intends by the Definition : Which 
can be no otherwiſe Interpreted than that he 
took carc to avoid the Critical Objection, or 
Abſurdity, 1n the Opinion of not a few Eru- 
ditcly accomplyh'd ; by nor ſuppoſing, Thar 
there pay be ſuch an Exiſtence that can bc 
tuly Denominated both Incorporcal and Sub- 
ftanual : By reaſon that Matter and Form, 
Extenſion, and Parts, are the Propticties of 
Subllance, as it can be concalv.d by Thought; 
and whatſoever 1s ſaid to be Incorporeal can 
have none of thoſe Attributes 3 bccauſe no- 
Wing bur Body is capable of them. 


Wherefore 
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Wherefore 'ris no lefs naturally Improper 
to Aſſert the Being of an Incorporcal Sub- 
ſtance, than to Atffirin, That there may be ſach 
2 Thing as body, without Body ; which how 
far repugnant to the common Dictates of 
Reaſon ani Senſe, 1s obvious to every Man's 
Under(tanding. And which could not but 
be forcſeen by Des-Cartes, who, to avoid that 
grand Reflection, covers his Idea of God with 
the general Notion of an Uncreated Subſtance ; 
notwithſtanding that it is equally Impoſlible 
to Imagine a Subſtantial Exiſtence, however 
it came to paſs; without the Qualifications of 
Body, before mentioned. Becauſe the Term 
given by him, of Subſtance Uncreated, takes 
nothing from any Corporcal Propricty that 
nught appertain to it. Inſomuch, That whe- 
ther Subſtance be deemd Created, or Uns 
created, 1t may be Denominated Corporeal, 
for ought that, by this Author, is provd to 
the comrary : Who, by his Undertaking to 
call the Soul of Man a ſeparate Thinking Sub- 
ſtance, tho' confin'd to the Body, and per- 
fectly Impower'd to diſtinguyh, after his Me- 
thod, Truth from Falſchood ; docs in effe&t 
appropriate to God, whom he ſuppoſes ro 
hayvc commurted that WF Subltance 1n- 
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:othe Body of Man 3 no other difference of 
Epithet than by denominating the Deity an 
Uncreated Subſtance : The groſsneſs of which 
Tenent, if uncenfur'd, were enough to Infect 
the Brain of Man; by Inſinuating,That neither 
the Almighty, or any Humane Individual, 
with whatſocyer may be nam'd Animal, or 
Vegetal, is other than Corporcally Exiſting : 
The Reaſons alrcady given being of ſufhcient 
Validity to Convict Mankind, That there can 
be no evident Diſtin&tion made, betwixt the 
Word Subſtance and Body. 

How much more: Judicioufly fate, had it 
then been, for the Learned Des-Cartes, had he 
Aſſerted the Infinite Conliſtence of the Omni- 
potent, rather by the Epithet of Incompre- 
henfible Admiration ; than to have deliver'd, 
its more than wonderf'1] Being, by the Phito- 
ophical Notion of ſomething ſubſtantially 
Exiſting ? Becauſe che Word Srbſtance takes 
from the Immenſe Nature of the Almighty ; 
a3 1t may relate to Body and Commenſurable 
Parts, whercby he las cxposd it, to no ſmall 
conteſt; for Reaſons already Inſerted: It being 
a far ſurcr Aphoriſm to define what the Deity 
not, than by any Term of Science to expreſs 


what 1t-1s, or any Clear Idea of its Miraculous 
Being. In 
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In his next Head,which 1s the 55 of his Diſ- 
euſſhons, he farther dilates on his Thefts of 
meer Cogitation; as he would ſeparate it from 
all Corporeal or ſenſible Concomitancy : 
And this he attzmptsto Explain, by Afrming, 
That Duration, Order, and Number, may \« 
diflinguiſh'd without annexing of them to any 
conceiv'd Subſtance. Which if ducly conſider'd, 
are but ſo many Inſignificant Varations of his 
former Poſitions : For how canany Corporcal 
Thing be ſaid, perfectly co endure, or to 
have Orderly, or Numerical Being 3 unleſs 
the Subſtance, or Body, to which they ap- 
pertain, be alſo underſtood in cvery of theſe 
Conlidcrations ? 

Can it be properly Juſtified, That any quan- 
titive Thing 1s to be apprehended as to the time 
of 1rs continuing ſuch but as there may be 
perceptibly deduc'd from it, a real Intelli- 
gence why it ſolong inthat manner Remain, 
or was Alter'd, or Chang into another ? 

Is poſſible ro perceive the Flame of a 
Candle extinguiſh'd, and not at the ſame 
time Diſcern, That the Matter that fed the 
Flame 1s altcrable with 1t ? Yes certainly, did 
it burn by Hours or Minutes accounted fron. 


a. Watch or Daal. 
And 
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And is it not plainly manifeſt, by the prece- 
dent Example,that Duration, Order,and Num- 
ber, eſſentially appertain to thecntire Conliſt- 
ency, or Alterative Nature and Qualification 


of the Matter unto which they belong ? 


A Tree may be older than-I can Compute, 
tho' not to the Man who, in paſt time, did 
plant it: But if its Decay,or Withering, in any 
of its Parts, be viſible to me : I may be able 
to account the Day or Seaſon in which I per- 
ccivd it did Alter. Wherefore to conclude, 
as does this Author, That Duration, Order, 
and Number, are but the Mudalitics of Sub- 
ſtance, is a very fantaſtical Conceit 3 ſince 


they muſt have .an Inſeparable Tendency, 


more or leſs, by their Co-herent Attributes, 
to the Perfection, or Imperfection of what- 
ſever docs Exiſt. 

If a Six-pence be broken into two Parts, 
there will remain in either of thoſe Pieces, a 
different Proportion in Number, Orderly 
Figure, and Duration, than when it was 
whole. And tho ths is but an Artificial In- 
ſtance, as i may have Reference to any 
Thing broken. or ſever'd ; 'tis not .impoſlible 
that, by Time, might naturally be produc'd 
the ſame Efte&t 3 becauſe whatſocver does 


Corporcally 
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Corporcally ſubſiſt, muſt be ſubje& to Alte- 
ration in all its Capacitics. 

So that what he ſimply calls the Modalitics 
of Being, 15 indeed Effential to Subſtance and 
its Bodily Parts ; or no other than neceſlita- 
ted Change, ſooner or later, of all Individu- 
al Things that arc extant to Humane Obſer- 
vation. The Stars that Illuſtrate, as the moſt 
Refin'd Jewels of Illumination, the Firma- 
ment above, and leaſt apprehended, by- 
Thought, to vary in any of their Proprictics; 
cannot be certainly exempted from Preſcnt or 
Future Alteration 3 either as they have, or 
may vary 1n their Order, Influence, Motion, 
or What beſides may be Incident to their EL 
ſence and Nature. 

How inſrgnificantly then 13-argu'd by this 
Author, That neither Order, Number, or 
Continuation, in any Thing that Exiſts, 18 
otherwiſe to be underſtood, than as ſo many 
Modalitics of Subſtance ? Tho' to every Man's 
Reaſon there can be no Variation or Change 
1n any of Theſe, but there muſt be alfo a 
ſubſtantial Alteration in whatfocycr may be 
call d Body, or Subſtance. 

In his 56 Particalar he undertakes to make 
out what hc farther means by the a: 

1 
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he gives to Things ; which he grants, In ſome re- 
ſpefts, may be Interpreted Attributes, or Qualities ; 


and as Subſtance may be ſaid to be Affefted or Vary d 
by them not Improperly call d Modalities : Bur 


moſt generally, heallows them, when confuder'd 


as Inherent in Subſlance, the Terms of Attributes. 
And what would he infer from this puzzlc 
of Words, and perplexing of Terms, other- 
wiſe than he has precedently mention'd ? For 
if Modalities, Qualities,and Attributes, may be 


 apply'dto Subſtance 1n allits Capacities, Propri- 


eties, and poſſible Variations z how 1s he able 
to make good his former Afſlertion, where he 
denominates them the meer Modalities of Cogita- 
tion? So that whatſoever Alteration 1s either 
Naturally, or Eſſentially Incident to Sub- 
ance, 1s no farther Real, in the Judgment 
of Des-Cartes, than what may have the empty 
Notion of Modality 3 tho both in ſubſtance 
and manner of Being, the Thing docs not 
continue the ſame as 1t was before : Which is 
a perfect Contradiction to ſenſible Evidence, 
if duely apprehended the precedent Inftan- 


ces; which, as I conceive, arc amply fa- 


USfuctory.. | 
Therc yet remains a Part of this Head that 
m3; we! be Interpreted ſomewhat Crazy. 
Notwuh- 
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Notwithſtanding that he undertakes to expli- 
cate the ſoundneſs of its Importance as hc 
intends: To which purpoſe his Expretlion 
ſtands bricfly thus, — In God, (ſaics he ) car 
n0t be any Modalities or Qualities, but” only At- 
tributes ; becauſe in him, there can be no Varia- 
tion: And no leſs Excellency of Subſliſtence, 
docs he appropriate to Things Created ; if no 
difſerent Modalities, or Diverſity of Exiſtence and 
Duration is to be found in them ; and conſc- 
quently exempts from thom all Qualifications 
and Modalities, and inſtcad of thoſe, he Dig- 
nifies their Being by the Name of Attributes 
annex'd to their Natures. 

It this Doctrine could be verified, there 
might be no diſtinction berwixt the Subſtance 
of God, as Defin'd by this Author, and any 
other Thing of whoſe Exiſtence and Durati- 
on we have no variable Proſpect : Of which 
the Univerſe, for ought can be prov'd to the 
contrary, affords many. And who can doubt, 
but it may be fo Athrm'd, not only of Stars, 
that have unchangeable Magnitudes above 
us; but alſo of the moſt Durable Rocks of 
Adamant, which by rheir Permanency and la- 
{ting Continuance, admit of nocertain Com- 
putation, whereby may be Imply'dtherr Tem- 
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porary Alteration, or Change? And 'tis no 
wonder, if with the Modern Philoſophical 
Mine, pretendedly diſcoverd by this Author, 
there be diſcernd ſome Rubbiſh amongſt the 
Diamonds which he endeavours to poliſh by 
his Brain. 

For what is more groſs, than to render, as 
he does, the Attributes of an Uncreated Sub- 
flance, or of God, the ſame with Created ;, and next 
ro grant, That there is no other Diftinfion be- 
twixt Subſtance and Subſtance but as they dijfer 
in Attributes ; which if true, there could be 
no exact diſtinguiſhing of Uncreated, and 
Created Exiſtence : By reaſon that a Corpo- 
real Being might, according to his Afﬀfirma- 
z0n, have the ſame Attributes. Nor 1s there 
any Diſcuſſion more Philoſophically difficulr, 
than to explicate, how Subſtance and Body 
may be diftcrently apprehended by any Intel- 
I!gible DiftinEtion of Science : Bur whoſocyer 
will rely upon the Opinion of Des-Cartes, 
muſt wipe out of the Eſſence of his Intellect 
all aCtval Perception of Obpects repreſented 
by the Senſcs 3; and next be fo far reconcild 
to his Idea, as to Denominate the Humane 
Sou! a peculiar Subſtance commutrted to the 
Bouy by God, but nothing ally'd to Corpo- 
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rcal Nature; tho naturally aftuating the Body 
of Man: As if it were no Contradiction to de- 
tcrmine, That Subſtance, not to be underſtood 
Body, can operate on Body. To evade which 
obvious Objection, he frequently labours, as 
may be obſerv'd by the Remarks precedently 
made on his Treatiſe, to ſublimate his con- 
cciv'd Idea, by ſuppoling, That the Faculty of 
ſeparate Thought was ſo diſposd by God as a 
perfed Thinking Subſlance Inherent in the Mind : 
Tomhich, as a Gift of Perfefiion, he Imputes 
unerrable Conception; asRking noother Conditions, 
whereby to remove the Miſapprehenſtons and Frail- 
ties of Thought, than wery conſiderative and 
diſcreet Thinking : Which is the ucmolt perfor- 
mance that can be rationally attain'd by any 
Contemplative Act; bur not with that com- 
pleat Aſſurance requir'd by him, whereby 
Thought may arrive to ſuch a Veritable Certainty, 
That it may not at all be Complicated with the 
Senſes ; or beholding to them for any 0bjed of their 
Conveyance 10 the Judgment-Seat of the Under- 
flanding : Which 1sno leſs Inconliſtent with 
Humane Capacity, than to bcheve with Des- 
Cartes, That it is poſſible ſo to Diſcipline the 
Mind, as to be one of his Thinking Profelytes : 
Tho' not able to Demonſtrate, That there 1s 
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any ſenſible Certainty in that fpeculative Mode 
of Thought, which by a main Arrtifice of kis 
Brain he endeavours to promote. 

Nor leſs diſcrepant from the ſoundeſt Op1- 
aion grounded on Divine and Philoſophicai 
Science, 1s the Denomination he gives to the 
Deity, which he defines, an Uncreated Thinking 
Subſtance ; or as he would intend, the Almighty 
an eternal T hinker : Which 1s very like a Con- 
rradiction in Terms : It being impoſlible co al- 
jow to Thought, by common Accepration, 0- 
ther than a temporary Attribute ; or not to b- 
otherwiſe Defin'd than Exerted in Paſt, or 
Preſent Time : Which, if applyd to God, 
were all one as to Impute to the Deity a tem- 
porary Thought ; and muſt Imyly Solicitude 
and Carc ſuitable ro the Nature of Con- 
cemplating on ſomcthing ro be Improv'd or 
Pertected by Thinking, chat was not before 
exactly conliderd : Which how far deſtructive 


ro the Attribute of Ominporent Perfection, 


1 ſuppoſe was not duely weigh, by this Author, 
when he penn'd this Paragraph. I find a Con- 
Ccit in Plato much more paſſable, than whar 1s 
written by Des-Cartes, who being ask'd, What 
aol Gd? Hisanſwer was, That the Deity ex- 
7201s d Geometry, On which, the Learned 

Gaſendus 
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Gaſſendzs, has this Comment, That Geometry as 
it Relates either to Contemplation, or Afton, 
may not be incongruonſly underſiood of God; as 
he may be Jaid to Contemplate, and chiefly conſe- 
der himſelf in that Ad, Emphatically expreſs d, 
in the Being given by the Ommnipotent to the 
Univerſe ; together with the proportional Conſer- 

vation it has from Supreme Power and Condu. 
Which is a better Expoſition than that of a 
thoughtful Deity, dclver'd by this French 
Philoſopher ; who makes no ſuch ſublime 
Diſti:.&tion betwixt an Uncreated and Created 
thinking Subſtance, as docs in any kind Attri- 
bute to God, what he mcans by Uncreated 
Thinking, or how, or in v hat manner to be 
apprehended; as 1t may be apply d to the Det- 
ty : So that according to the Latitude of this 
Author's Idca of Thinking ; perte&t Thought 
may be Inherently Attributed to the Humane 
Mind, no lefs than to the Almighty ; with 
this only difference, That Man 1s not an Ort 
zinal but a Created Thinker : And tis as 
poſlible, if granted, as this Writer determines, 
That pertc& Thought, beltow'd on the Soul 
by God, may be filld with Perfection, as it 
ſolely reſides 1n the IntelleE&t, no Icfs Created 

than if 1t had been eternally ſuch. 2 
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To conclude, 1t 1s far more congruous to 
the Propricty of the Diety, 1f ſaid, That he has 
for ever determin'd, than by any Notion Af 
firnvd a Thinker : Ir bcing not to be deny'd, 
Thar Thought can have other Conſtruction 
but as Imply d, by its Paſt, Preſent, or Future 
Contemplation on ſomething in Being : 
Which cannot be an Obj.&t of Omnipotenr 
Thinking ; becauſe nothing could really Exiſt 
that was not, by him, fo foreſeen and E- 
ſtabliſh'd. 

Whereas Humane Reaſoning muſt neceſla- 
rily proceed from Principles deduc'd from ap- 
polite Concluſions gradually made and de- 
pending on Antecedents and Conſequents of 
Proof in every Conſideration : Which can 
have no reſemblance to the Science of God ; 
whoſe perfe&t Knowledge is perpetually the 
ſame: And therefore admits of no ſucceſſive 
Degrees, or Qualifications, tending to the 
Method of Argumentative Confirmation. 

In his 60 Particular he attemprs to ſurpriſe 
his Reader, but how Improperly may be ga- 
ther'd from the Expreſſion he delivers in theſe 
Words, —— Fhoſoever ( faies he ) does ac- 
knowledge, I bat God could make us certainly In- 
telligent of whatſoever we may diſtinly Appre- 


hend, 
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hend ; mufl, for Example, grant, That we may 
have an Idea of Subſtance extended, or Corpo- 
real; although we do not, as yet, aſſuredly know 
that any ſush- Thing does really Exiſt ; tho" cer- 
tain of the poſſibility of its Exiſtence. 

And I may well Reply, That *tis as far from 
my expectation to find in Des-Cartes, ſo weak 
an Argument, 1n order to the Grandeur of the 
Matter, he would prove ; by his Afﬀirming, 
That we can have no abſolute Aſſurance, 
unleſs the Intellect be immediately Im- 
powerd by God, that Bodily Subſtance and 
Extenſion have other than a pollibility of be- 
ing ſuch: Which has ſo very oppoſite a di- 
ſparity to natural and ſen{ible Conviction, 
that it appears no leſs Irrational, than if he had 
undertaken to Argue Mankind into the Belicf, 
That it 15 poſſible to haye Senſes and yer be de- 
{titute of their Uſe. 

Can a Man live and not be ſenſible, That 
Subſtance, in its Bodily ſ{1gnification, has a 
proper Being ? Or can he fcel, and car the 
Food that nouriſhes his Corporeal Compoſt 
tion, and not be Knowing, otherwiſe than by 
mecr Cogitation, that hc ſubliſts by it, or 
that there 1s any ſuch Thing, bur in poſlibihi- 
ty Exiſting? Yet ſo deternund, by che Dictates 

of 


TI 
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of this Author, however Contradictory to 
common Senſe ; or as Unſound, in his Way 
of Rcaſoning, as if he had declard, That a 
Man might have Corporcal Life, but be 
dead as to all Bodily Conſideration ; whilſt 
by ſole Ccogitation in the Mind, he may have 
only a living Notion of the poſlibility of the 
Being of Subſtance and Body ; as they may 
be diſtinguiſh'd by their natural Capacities. 

Which Opinion of his he would Confirm, 
as he preſumes, with no greater dithculty, 
Than as any Man may judge that he is a real 
Thinker, and by that Thought exclude from him- 
ſelf all other Subſtance, either Thinking or Ex- 
tended. On which Suppoſition or Conliſtency 
of Thought, as he intends it, he certainly 
concludes, That every Man may diſtinguiſh him- 
elf, not only from every Thinking Subſtance, 
but alſo from all others of Corporeal Denomi- 
nation. 

Had a Poct been Author of this Conceit, 
he had not farther ſurpaſs'd the Excefſes of 
Fiction, than this French Writer has done by 
the liberty heallows to his Invention, deviated 
trom Principles of Reaſon and Philoſophy : 
For what 15 more prepoſterous to Both, than 
To CONCIUUNC as he docs, That it 1s poilible fora | 
Thinking - | 


"@ 
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Tiunking Man to ſeparate himſelf, by mcer 
Thought, from the ſubſtantial Similitude he 
has to all others of Humane Nature ; 25 alfo 
from whatſoever can be ſud Corporeally to 
Exiit. And may not the fame Perſon by as 
good conſequence Determine, That he 1s a 
Thinker in Pody, without being ſenlibie, 
that any Bodily Lite, Compoſition, or Parts, 
appercain to him ? Which requires no plainer 
Contutation than what has becn already ob- 
(cry d on Paſſages of this Author, precedent- 
[ly tending to he ſame purpoſe ; as may bc 
diſcern'd by whomſocver hill needfully in 
ſpect theſe Papers. 

All which, in effect, 1s conceded by him- 
ſc]t, beforc he comes to a Period of the Head 
| Treat of 3 where he thus Expreſſes. ——— 
[hat althcugh we ſuppoſe, That God has fo ftritly 
Jojnd to ihe Cogitative Subſtance other Corpo- 
real Subſtance, that they cannot be more firmly 
Conneed ; and from their Conjuntlion Conſlitu- 
red their Unicn ; Notwithſlanding they may. re- 
main abſolutely diſlin, becauſe God may reſerve 
ua Power 10 [<parate thetr Dragh tho Corporeally 
Inclos'd : Or to confer Conſervation on both as 
United, or ſeparated ;, however they Parte Tongs 
ly Exijlence, with the Extent 0 of the Body. 


N Tire 
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Theſe words, in Summ, can have no Other 
Sionification than what may be conſter'd a 
Diſtinction without an apparent Difference, 
and thercforc Logically Unineelligible ; there 
being no Notion more pcrplexd than his 
manner of Uniting Subſtance to Subſtance, 
mn a Corporcal Figure, and yet expect, that 
thcy ought to be requaſir. ly diftingutſhd. 

The Reaton h. v1ves 11 SuUmm, 1s, 7 hat it 

may be ſo Urdain'd by God, That whatſoever are 
Conjoy 'd by him tahes not from his Power to dif- 
unite their C onj; uncl10n, by capacttatins thet: 
Separation; or as the Sou? may ſingly ACT without 
any Aſſiſtance or Concurrence of the Senſes appre- 
P11 ed to the Body. 

ESO be the b.it Argument that he car. 
Alledge, by which he would heighten the 
NO 2101. 27S much Celcbratcd by him, of the 
OO? oPCrating by a dittinct and cicar Ic 

rom all Corpor.al Concomitancy ; It 15 
more than inmicateiy, in this Place, urgd by 
hm; Vho grants the firm Union, Cont: ny 
cd by God, of Soul and Body ; yer will 

poo lmagine that their Separation 1s aifc 
Jeterimn S bY God: And thus, by Des-C arte: 


::1c Act of Col sS render d contradictor! to. 
4 {!t. 
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(ow diſpoſe te Humane \lind, t tar it may, 
ONCLAcT C1Y |; od from tC Þ: Qdy and | ſenlible 
Fart * tho” natura! y United to $- of them : 
V hich, in cftcct, Goes anncx Contradiction 
to the Act of God ; 1t being palpably evident, 
That the Un.tcritanding F aculty docs actunte 
Its Intelligence with the Concurrence of the 
Senſes : Butno ſuch manifelt Aſſurance, that 
by any ſeparate Power of the M:nd the ſame 
can be Eftected. Ler a Man Imagine, by his 
utmoſt Force of mecr Thought, That by the 
Speculative Act of the Mind, 1s repreſented thc 
Shape, Proportion, Likeneſs, and Colour,ot any 
Object, whether it be Moving, Sta nding, Or 
Lying 3 tis not in his Power ſo pertectly 0 
diſcern all their ſeveral Proprictics, as if they 
were vitibly Prccly 'd by him, and conſiderd 
as Proper Objects to entertain all other rc- 
quiſitc Parts of his Senſes : Bur very Impoſ- 
{ible to Con: cmpl ate, of any of theſe, by a- 
ny ſcparare Act of the Underſtanding diltintt 
from Scnfation : Becauſe there coul Id be no 
Idea or Notion of ſuch Things that had nc- 
ver becn conveyd to the Intellect by the 
N 2 conſent 
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conſent of the Senſes 3 as by Secing, Feeling, 
Smclling, Taſting and Hearing, arc occaliona]- 
ly complcatcd the uſeful Appurtenances to the 
Humane Intellc& : Wherefore it might be 
well admir'd, Why the uſeage of Eyes, Hands, 
and Ears,with other of the Senſes, ſhould be na- 
curally Incident to the Bodily Parts and Com- 
poſition of Man; if the Mind could ſolely be 
perfectly apprchentive without them ? And 
doubtleſs theſe Excellent Gitts had been Inſig- 
nificantly conferrd on Mankind ; 1t Thought, 
abſtracted from Senſation, might be alone 
exactly apprehenſive. Nor can ſutticient Rea- 
fon be given, Why the Mind ſhould not have 
bccn ſolely beſtow'd, however Ordaind to 
Exiit 3 if by its ſingle Intelligence 1t could 
have perform'd the divers Operations, and 
Actual Capacirics that are joyntiy Excreed by 
ti), Soul and Scnfſcs ? 

tis nOt co be deny d that the Exiltencc of 
tnc Mind, unconfind to Body, hid been as 
calily accompliſh'd by Providence, had it been 
[0 dererinind, as 1tis now Refident with the 
SOUEY Of the Senſes; And quettonlels, if fo 
tabill'd, had, cxalred Humane Felicity to 
4 pramount degree: Norhing eendity 
MUYre to the detriment of Mankind, than 


[| 
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the complicated and prone Inveiglement of 
the Soul by the Allurement of the Scnſes : 
So that could the Mind have been exempted 
from Corporcal Conjunction, it had certainly, 

by a glorious Act of Providence, been diſ- 
chargd from its Bodily Confincement : ; to- 
octher with the exorbitant, and wicked 
T<mprations, It receives trom the Appcrites 
and Senſes. Bur this being repugnant to 1ts 
Decreed, and natural. Station in the Body of 
Man ; no room 1s to be found there for the 
Idca of Des-Cartes, by which he does incom- 
patibly infer, That the Humanc Soul 1s of a d:- 
{Uinct Subſtance, tho Co-hcrenrt to the Body 
ot Man, and actuall y concomitant with Cor- 

poreal Operations. 

In his 64 Particular, he farther attempts ty 
Explain what hc would mcan by his Definition 
of a diltin&t Thinking Subſtance 5 his Allega- 
tion 1s, That Ceopitation and Extenſion may be 
underſiood as one and the ſame Mind may have 
diverſuy of Thoughts 5 or as one and the ſame 
Body, retaining its own Orantity, may be diverſe- 
ly Extended ; at one time in Lonoitude, at ano- 
ther in Latitude, or contrarily leſs in Latitude 
than in Depth, and the like, by which they may 
be dillinouiſhd ; as alſo cenrfueder d as Modalines 
of tie Subſtanie to which they belino. Can 
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Can this d'© Judg'd a PLOT. Mcthod, Th 
ordcr to the Improving of Humanc Under. 
ſtanding, according to the undcreaking of 
this Author ; as he Defiacs the varied Propri- 
ctics of Subſtance, whether in Lengeh, Bread 
or Depth, no other than aitterent Modaiities 
applicable to the fame Subltance 2 Whereas 
the contrary is Mathematically certain 3 bc-: 
cauſe the Extent and Proportions, 1n onc 
and the ſame Body, mult neceflarily have a 
Commenſurable Alteration. 

If the Ba/tsof a folid Subltance be ſuppos'd 
to be Iengthened one Foot more chan it was 
before ; the Latitude and Depth of the ſame 
Body cannot but have as to 1ts Proportion, an 
Eſſential Variation * Which evidently proves, 
That what he Terms meer Modality, or acci- 
dental Change of local Parts in the ſame Sub- 
{tancc, 15 neither Arithmctically, or Geometri- 
cally truc : It being no les abſurd to Afﬀirm, 
That the halt of a Number 1s all one with the 
whole 3 or that the ditterent Situation, Meca- 
fure, and Being of Subſtance, were neither 
a quanutative or formal Altcration 1n rctc- 
rence to the reality of Place, Figure, or Mo- 
tioN 3 as they ought to be apprehended in all 
cir Capacities. On which conſideration, 

che 
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the Idea of this 1 ench Writer. te { 1r tron 
ending to a ſignificant Modality, as he would 
apply it 3 that it rather vaniſhes as a fictiti- 

ous Comment, or Shadow ot his Brain. 

To be plain thould a Man Colicct a nu- 
mcrous Summ of Retin'd Notions, with the 
moſt Artful Curiolity that could 1imploy his 
Imagination, whetcby he would digniae the 
Humane Intellect ; he might tind the Under-- 
taking no leſs dithcule, to the finelt Thread 
of his Reaſoning ; than to Invent a more 
wonderful Paſſage 11to an obſcure Labryinth 
than could be ever attain'd by rational Con- 
duct : There buing no PR or clcarcr 
Profpc&t by which the Soul of Man may 
diſcern the Manncr of its actua Being and 
Excrciling of the Intellectual I aCulty ; than 
as 1T 15 operatively Conjoyn d,with tic eemper 
of the Body and Scnſ.'s: To whuſe unucid 
Concurrcnce may be Atcriburcd, MOIrc Or 
Iefs, the qualift.d Abilities of the Underitand- 
ng in every Contideration, Do we not Ex- 
pcrimentally know, That Judgment, Wir, 
Patlions, Aﬀcetions, Vcrtuous or Vicious In- 
clinatons, with all the Moralities of Lite, 
are Influcnc d by the Mind ; as it does pattict- 
pate with the Elementary Compoliton Inhe- 

rent 
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rent in the Body and Senſes : Infomuch, That 
their ſcycral Inclnations may be term'd the 
Efiects of Hear, Cold, Moitture, or Drought. 
as they adhere to our Natures. 

Is not a Wiſe Man diltinguiſhd by the Ju- 
dicious Temper of his Thoughs ; the vain by 
rheir Levity and infipid Converſation? No lels 
aiſcernable than one Man's (trength of Mind, 
or, Corporcal Vigour, has a natural Variation 
from another : To which may be Emphati- 
cally added, the experimental Obſervation as 
it reſpects the Intellectual Faculties; of which 
ſomc are Impowerd with a more conſ1dera- 
ble vivacity of Apprchcnlion, Judgment and 
Wir, in Age ; than was manifeſt in Youth : 
But in othcrs, contrarily, a Decay, or W1- 
thcring of their Underſtandings no lefs appa- 
reit than the Wrinkles of their Brows and 
Checks: Which could procecd from no other 
Cauſc but as the Vigour of the Mind does na- 
rurally Impair, in divers examples of Age; 
with the Strength and Temper of the Arterics, 
Nerves. Mcmbers and Senſes, that appertain 
to the Budy : Yer not univerſally ſo, becauſe, 
not {cldom obſcrv d, That ſome Perſons, who 
have hivd to Anuquity of Years, have rather 
b.cn complcatcu, im all kinds, by their In- 

tellcctual 
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t I 'cXual Ab! tics; for which th.re can be 
Piven nv beret r Reaſon, than, that notwith- 
ſtanding they have ſome Corporcal Deficien- 
Cics incident to Age; yet none 1n the Principal 
Aſſiitants of the Brain, and its Contiguity 
with the Scnlcs. | 
All which 1s far more evidently demonſtra- 
ble than a ſuppos'd Thinking Subſtance, ſepa- 
ratcly acting in the Body of Man, according 
to the Tencnt of Des-Cartesz together with 
his Imaginary Modalities, by which he would 
inſinuate a -diſtinet Thinking Faculty to the 
Humane Soul, without any ſpecifical Aſſiſtance 
recciv'd from the Senſes : A Notion no [cſs 
abſurd, than tis impoſſible to Think, and not 
be exactly ſenſible of the Thing, or Object 
Thought on : Either as it had been art the 
ſamc time convey d to the Underſtanding by 
| ſome One, or more of the Senſes ; or ther 
. Impreſſion, by the Memory betore rctaind. 
Which fully Confirms the Philoſophical 
Maxim ; That nothing 1s in the Intellect, but 
what was before 1n the Senſes : Yet not ſo to 
be Applyd, or Inſtanc'd here, as might, in 
any reſpect, dcrogate trom the Exccllency of 
the Humanc Soul, or its Immortal Eſtate, 
whcn Lite departs from the Body ; 1t being 
O IN 
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in the Power of the Almighty to Eternalize its 
Being ; howſoever it was Compos'd, or the 
manner of its Exiſtence when Reſident in the 
Body of Man. 

I find no other Diſcuſſions in this Treatiſe 
of Des-Cartes, that require a more pertinent 
or accurate Obſcrvation,than may be Imply'd 
from what 1s already Written : Wherctore 
to avoid unnecclary Repetition, Idefſcend to 
his Concluſion ; where he briefly Summs the 
moſt conſiderable Principles on which he had 
foundcd his precedent Arguments; commut- 
ting them, as very adviſable, to the peruſal 
of his Readrr. 

The Firſt of his Counſels 1s, That we ſhould 
he very cautious, hay we adhere tro Former Opini- 
ons that hawe not been ſtrictly Catechizd and 
found ti1e. by A ſubſequent Examination . Which 
I contefs is plauſibly Advisd. | 

But how Jocs he make good theſe Admo- 
niihmcnts? Why, by heed}ully repardings, 45 
hc prompts us, ſuch N-ticns we have in cur 
felves, by which, he would ſuppoſe, IVe are 
ercuyh enabled 16 aritue to clear and diſtin 
tFin;wledpe. 

ere he Eptomizes the main Force and 
Arpucaion of his t ormecr Ideas, in order to 
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erc&t perfect Underſtanding in the Humane 
Intelle&t ; and by which he undertakes fo to 
Cleanſe it, thac the Senſes may have nothing 
to do with its orderly Perception : As if the 
Determination made by the Intellect, with 
the Alliance of the Senſes; were no 1.6 de- 
crimcntal to the Principality of the Mind, 
than the looſe Advice of a City-Mobd would 
be to their Monarch : Whercas; by a ſurcr 
Intcrence, ,the barc Idea of the Mind, intro- 
duc'd by Des-Cartes ; 1t duely conlitder d, does 
Imply ſuch a Licenſe of Thought,as 1s no way 
conliltent with the orderly Rule of Man's 
Underſtanding : Ic being poſſible, That che 
Body-Politick of Reaſon, or pcrſpicuity of 
Thought, in its orderly Mcthod, ſhould be 
pcrtorm'd without the Concurrence of the 
Senſcs 3 no more than a Man can be afſur'd, 
| he hves, and not ſenlibly demontitrate, both 
1n Soul and Scnſe, that he does ſo. Bur fo 
tully, I conccive, has been, by what 1s Writ- 
icn before, retclld the Conceit, of this Au- 
tor, relating to his ſo oftca Inſereed, or 
rather devisd Tcncnt, or Manner of ccrean 
Thinking, under the Noucn of an lica 
tat It appears too like a Fable Invented by 
11Mfcit, 

O 2 Io 
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Towards the Cloſe of his Treatiſe which 
he takes to be, on divers accounts, a very Irre- 
fragrable Advancement to Humane Under- 
{tanding. 

He much Celebrat's this Inſtance, w1z. 
That amongſt all the Notions, by which Man ts 
enabled to diſcern Propoſitions of Eternal Verity ; 
there is none more ſipgnally applicable than the 
certain Affirmation, That out of Nothing, comes 
Nothing : Which Allegation, of his, 1f ma- 
turcly conliderd, will be found Improper, 
nay, abſurd : As what can be more oppolite 
zo Reaſon and Senſe, than to ſuppoſe, That a 
Notion, or Thought of the Mind, can have d 
nothing for its Obje&t ? Becauſe whatſocver 
is COnceiv'd, by Intellectual Thinking, mult bc 
really Exiſtent ; it being all one as to Imagine, 
Thar Non-entity, or Vacuity, has a Natural 
and Certain Being, notwithſtanding that the 
Univerſal World 1s repleniſhd with Bodies of 
divers Kinds, and no room left ether 1n the 
Unverfe, or Brain of Man for the Concepti- 
vn of Nothing. So that to derive a Notion 
trom % hat can be Interpreted by no Word, - 
Etymology, or ſubitantial Thought ; 1s no. 
other than as if Mecnſiear Des-Cartes had Ima- 
gind limfelt Nothing, in Body and Mind, 

when 
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when in order. to manifeſt a certain Truth, 

he Pcnnd his Contemplation of Nothing, 
And 'tis much to be admird, That this 
Author,who endeavours to Embelliſh his Opt- 
nion by a new Way of Reaſoning, ſhould 
comply with the Obſolete, and no leſs Imper- 
unent Poſition of ſome Former Philoſophers; 
by which they would Infer, That the Termor 
Acccnt of Speech, that Verbally did Relate 
to Nothing, was contradictory to whatſoever 
had Ffſential Being : Whereas there can be no 
Contraricty or Oppoſition, betwixt Nothing 
and any Tnu g that may be ſaid, either as a 
Cauſe, or Fftcct, to have rcal Exiſtence. 
On which ground 1t may aptly be requir'd, 
That the pretended Philoſophical Tenent, that 
would Aflert, That our of Nothing, comes No- 
thing; ſhould be as clearly Expung d out of 
all Diſcuſſions of that Nature, as if a Man 
ſhould undertake to Argue, that one Impoſli- 
bility could produce another : Or Celebrate a 
Non-cntity, under the Notion of Ercrnal 
Truth, and Crown 1t on the Pate of Non- 
ſenſc. Beſides all which Abſurdines, *ts very 
apparent, That this ſuppoſed Principle 1s abſo- 
1utely Inconſiſtent with the molt general Be- 
Iict of Mankind, that allows Pertcct Creation, 
from 


- ' 
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from Nothing, of the Total World: Which 
how Incompatible with the Tencnt, here 
mention'd of Des-Cartes, I leave to the Judi- 
cious Peruſer of this Treatiſe. 


And thus I Conclude my Remarks on the 
Firſt Part of his Philoſophy, call'd, The 
Principles of Humane lſnowledge. 


REMARKS 


REMARKS 


Oqn the Second Part of the 


New PHILOSOPHY 


OF 
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Concerning the Principles of 


MATERIAL THINGS 
nr. I 


HE Magmtude of the Tule ap- 
Dertaining to the Second Part of 
the Philoſophy of Des-Cartes, cre- 
atcs 1n his Reavucr, an Egregious 
Exp«ctation of a ſuperlative Method, and un- 
doubrcd Aflrance , whereby the Humane 
Mind night ſatisfactorily apprehend the ad- 
T:irable Confiſtence of the Matcrial World, 
provi- 
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providentially Diſpos'd for the vaſt Habitatt- 
on and Benefit of Man and Creaturcs. 

W hich is ſo Important a Knowledge, Thar 
the Miſdemeanour of che Intelleual Faculcy 
cannot be excusd from being Impeach'd by 
the Aſſembly of the Senſes ; if negligently 
Regardleſs, or not induſtriouſly Apprehenlive, 
as far as.can be Extended its Solid Contem- 
plation; How Mankind 1s ſenſibly Suitain'd by 
the peaceable Order and Conduct of Nature : 
And next to that Philoſophical Speculation, 
the Soul of Man ought to bewall its Infelicity, 
in Bodily Life ; when pcrniciouſly allurd by 
Covctous, or Ambitious Delires, to Pofleſs 
more of the Earth he treads on, than ought 
to be his, to the Detriment or Ruin of othe:s: 
Inſtcad of deducing from the regular Con- 
ſtitution of the World, in which he Subliſts, 
How unnaturally he Lives, by Infringing the 
Rights of Humane Society : Which ought to 
have an Impreſſion on the Soul, in a Philo- 
ſophical, and Moral Conception. This is as 
a Progmium ficly annex'd to the enſuing 
Treatiſe, I thought not Improper to Inſert ; 
bctore I come to the Firſt Particular of Des- 
Cartes, which as a Platform or main Fund 
ro his ſubſequent Notions, he Compiles; by 

undertaking 
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undertaking to Explain the Reaſons by which 
the Exiſtence of Material Things may be cer- 
tainly underſtood. 

His firſt Words are .theſe, — Although 
there is no Man that does not fully convince him- 
ſelf, That Material Things do really Exiſt, not- 
withſtanding that it has been dubiouſly render d 
by me, in the precedent Diſcuſſions, or accounted 
amongſt the Prejudices incident to the Childhood, 
or Greenneſs of cur Tears ;, it is now Incumbent, 
0n me, to ſearch for the Reaſons that may produce 
its perfe4 Intelligence : To which purpoſe he 
infers, That whatſoever we apprehend,muſl neceſ- 
ſarily proceed from ſomething, that is not the 
fame with the Jumane Mind ; nor ts it in our 
Power, as he Affirms, to think of one Thing more 
than another ; but as from ſome other Thing we 
are Aﬀefed, or receive Impreſſion on the Senſes : 
And makes this Quere, Whether that Thing be 
not God, or differently to be conceivd ? 

This Part of this Head, may be pertinent- 
ly Anſwer'd, by demanding, On what ground 
Des-Cartes undertakes ro conclude, that the 
Soul is ſo diſpos'd, as it operates on the Senſes 
by the Idca it has from God? Which perfectly 
contradicts the Notion deliverd by him in the 
7th Particular of his _ Part, and ng 
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by me, accordingly ; where he declares, 
That it is in our Power to rejeA whatſoever we 
doubt of, or feign that it is falſe; and thus we 
may ſuppoſe, that there is no God, no Heaven, no 
Bodies, and that we have no Hands, no Feet, or 
Bodies Conſtituted. 

Bur irs his Second Parr, which I now deal 
with, he reſtorcs the Senſes, that he had Ab- 
dicated before, to the uſes of the Mind. By 
which it appears, that he was conſcious of his 
former Miſtake ; and that tis not poſſible to 
diſcourſe, as he does, in this Part, of Material 
Principles, without allowing the Aſſociation of 
the Mind to its ſenſible Difcernment. 

The Reaſon that he mentions 1s, That be- 
cauſe we ſenſibly, and diſtinfly percerve, from the 
ſ[mpulle of the Senſes, any 6ertain Matter ex- 
tended into Length, Breadth and Depth, whoſe Parts 
are dizerſly Figur d, and variouſly Mov'd ; as alſo 
how they affefl us with different Conceptions that 
me have of their Colours, Smells, Griefs, and the 
like : If God ſhould Imbue the Mind with an Idea 
of ſuch Extended Matter, and afterward ſhould 

aufe any other Thing fo zo diſpoſe the Humane 
Inellet, that it might fix its Imagination on wha? 
Dad neither Extenſion, Figure, or Motion ; norea- 


"02 c _ be given, why God might not be thought a 
U&r24wer,. This 
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This Paſſage can have no excuſable Defence, 
if judiciouſly Examind : The Queſtion he 
oftcrs bcing fo 1ll Stated, or Inconſiſtent with 
the accurate Part of Reaſoning, That i can- 
not amount to Refind Sophittry. For how- 
ever he might conceive, That the Soul, toge- 
ther with 1ts Mental 1dea, might be placed 
in the Body by God ; it could not be without 
aſlurance, that the World 1s repleniſh'd with 
Corporeal Bci..gs that cannot be Denomina- 
ted ſuch, but as Length, Breadth and Depth, 
Colour, Taſte and Smell, arc their natural Pro- 
Prieties : So that where the Intelle& and Sen- 
ics are joyntly Illuminated, in whatſocvet 
Method, by the Act of God; they mult be 
far more certain than to admit any room for 
Miſconception, or the It, or Quere, Inſerted 
by Des-Cartes; by which he would Infcr, That 
could a Man, Enfoul'd by God, Imagine by 
any other means, that there 15 no ſuch Thing 
as Longitude, Latitude, Depth and the like, 
appcrtaining to Corporeal Subſtance; he 
might call God a Decciver: Which were all 
one as to ſuppoſe, Thata Man duely apprehen- 
ſive, of any Object, ſhould by che Will of God, 
voluntarily Determine, that he 1s not 3; which 
1s no Icfs Irrational, than Impoſlible to all of 

- COMPCtent 
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competent Underſtanding: But no difallow- 
able Tenent if apply'd to other Particulars of 
Mankind, whoſe Intelle&ts are not of ſufhci- 
ent Ability, if not naturally ſtupid, or acci- 


dentally unſound,or phrenerically diſtemper'd ; 
4s 15 the condition of ſuch as are Diſtracted, 


and, in a manner, torally deſtitute of the Uſe 
of their Rational Faculty : And who can 
doubt, that not a few of theſe, want Capacity 
to define Length, Breadth and Depth, as 
Inſeparable to Bodily Exiſtence? Which could 
not have becn, if Mankind were Univerſally 
endu'd by an Impartial Courſe of Nature, Or- 
dain'd by God, and ſo committed to the Hu- 
mane Body : Where it muſt have had a morc 
excelent Reſidence than could be impedircd, 
or debas'd by Corporcal Attributes ; and muſt 
have likewiſe been compleated with as perfect 
2n idca, in cvcry. reſpect, as this Author endea- 
yours to prove: Burt not being perform'd, his 
manner of Argument.turns the point of a D:- 
lemma 2gainſt his Aſſertion, by which he would 
annex a mare general and perfect Idea to the 
Soul of Man, than 1s experimentally Certain ; 
and whercby, in cfic&t, he Terms Go. a Dc- 
ce1v.r; becauſe, according to his Doctrine, c- 
very Soul, within a Humane Body has not a pa- 
t2lct Idcy ot exact Knowledge, A 


Or 
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A Bleſſing much to be wiſhd, or rather 
Implord by Prayer, were it not repugnant to 
the Methods of Providence omnipotently de- 
teermin'd ; by which the Intellectual Faculty 
is differently Impowrd, as its Corporcal Do- 
minion.is more or leſs Abſolute ; cither as ic 
commands, or 1s weaken'd in Rule, by the 
Conſpiracy of the Senſes: Which cannot be 
otherwiſe, the Mind being ſurrounded and 
continually endanger'd by che frail Compoſi- 
tion and Tempcratures of the Bodily Parts, 
In which it opcratively Relides. 

On the contrary, were there ſuch a .clear 
Idca, from above, infus'd into the Soul of 
Man, as is Inſtanc'd by Des-Cartes ; by which 
cycry requiltite Notion, or Truth, might 
be perfectly apprehended : It were not con- 
{iſtent with the Juſtice of the Almighty, if 
cvery Individual of Mankind were not cqually 
Intcllgible; on which account, one Man, 
mivl;r be as wiſe, in every Conlideration, as 
any other : And 1t fo, there would be Icf 
nccellity for Superior Magittracy, or Rule; 
could cycry Man be alike Diſcreet in govern- 
:ng of Hunſclt. 

In the mcantime, Des-Cartes has introducd 


a ncw Character, on the Stage of Philoſophy, 
more. 


Ws, 
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more compleat in Thought than 1s univocally 
Conſiſtent with the Figure of Humanc Com- 
poſition 3 by which is Perſonated the Dreſs 
and Mode of the Mind, as it is Clothd by the 
Senſes: From whence tis apparently mantelt, 
That the Powers of the Rational Soul are tre- 
quently exerted ſuitable to the diveriity of 
lempers that ſcnfibly Exitt, Improve, or 
Decay, in the Budy of Man. 

And this as Naturally Certain as Animal 
Creaturcsof the ſame Kind, vigorouily Grow, 
or Impair ; or arc more Subul, Active and 
Strong, proportionable to the Elementary 
Mixtures by which they Subſilt. And there- 
fore as highly preſumptuous, as to Argue a- 
gainſt the Methods of Providence, if difcuſs'd, 
Why Men and Creatures arc ſoConſtituted in 
their Several Capacitics of Being, and Life ? 
Which is above the ſcarch of Mans Reaſoning, 
and only known to the Omnipotent Diſpoſer 
of whatſocver the Univerſe contains. All 
which, if duely confider'd, ſufficiently ex- 
plodes the Novel Scene of this Part of the 
Philoſophy of this Author, together with the 
Actual Character he gives to Mankind, in his 
Modalities of Intclic&tual Apprehenlion, as 
us Perfonated by lus Pen. 


His 
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His Second Particular begins with a 7; uth, 
but ends with a Falſehood : Where he prants, 
That the Mind, or Soul of Man, is more ftrifly 
United to its peculiar Body, than to all other 
Bodies : The Reaſon he offers 1s, Becarſe we 
have an Apprehenſion of Griefs, and other ſenſt- 
ble Advertencies that happen unthought on by us ; 
of which the Mind, he conceives, could not be 
Intelligent, as it is meerly Copitative, but as it 
is Conjoyn'd to a Certain extended and moveable 
Subſtance call'd the Humane Body. 

The Antecedent Part of this Head 1s un- 
doubtedly true; whichſ{ignifies no more, than 
that our Souls have more to do with our own 
Bodics, than with any other: And who could. 
have expected, that Des-Cartes could have 
preſented his Reader with ſo vulgar a Specu- 
lation? Which has no other Tendency, than 
that every Man 1s as far apprehcenlive as the 
Compliment of his Soul and Senſes will cx- 
tend ; and thus are Griets, Paſſions, Aﬀecti- 
ons, ſenſibly diftinguiſhd by us, when Ap-: 
pertaining to others: Becauſe the Rational Fa- 
culty ſympatherically. complies with the Sen- 
ſes 1n Conveying their Intell;gence to Things, 
of that Kind, without us ; as he that has felt a 
Wound or Pain un any of his Corporeal _ | 

WI 
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will judge of the ſame in others. But how 
ro think of any Thing that appertains to our 
ſelves, and not to pertorm it by help ot the 
Mind, as a ſenſible Thinker; 1s a Riddl- 
not to be unfolded by the Writings of Des- 
C artes. 

In his Third Particular he attempts to clear 
the Point ; but, in effect weakens it, by this 
Feeble Propoſition of his: The Perception of 
the Senſes does not direft us to Diſcover what ts 
really in Things, but as they are render d profita- 
ble, or detrimental to Humane Compoſition : Un- 
leſs ſometimes, or by accident, we are Taught by 
the Senſes what thoſe Bodies are, and how they 
Exiſt. And therefore ( ſaies he, ) we muſt Depoſe 
the Senſes, and ſolely Judge by help of the In- 
tellef according to the Ideas that are Incident to 
it, by Nature. 

W hoſoever 1s Maſter of a Grain of Reaſon, 
mult be convincd, That a Contradiction 1s 
Imply'd by the manner of Argument, here 
urg'd by this Author : Who grants, That by 
the Conjunction of the Soul and Senſes, we 
perfectly Diſcern what 1s Bencficial, or Hurt- 
tul ro us; bur in that Act, do not certainly 
apprehend what thoſe Things are : Which 1s 
all ouc as to Athem, That we may be Intel- 

ligent, 
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Iigent, yet not undoubtedly aflur'd of what 
weunderitand : Unleſs the Intelle& be Refind 
by Idea, after Is manner, as the moſt natu- 
ral Way of being clearly Apprehenſive ; and 
with ſuch diſparagement to the Senſes, Thar 
they may be, in i1s-Opinion, negle&ted : Tho 
common Experience might have convincd 
him, that they are, by Nature, Conſtituted 
Aſſiſtants and real Proofs of whatſoever 1s 
openly and demonſtratively underitood, 

But it ſeems he omitted theſe Confiderati- 
ons : And therefore in his next Particular, 
which 1s his 4th, he poſitively directs, as he 
would intend the Uſe of his Idea, by which 
he Argucs, That the Nature of Matter, or Body, 
does not Conſiſt in that it is Hard, Ponderous, 61 
any other Manner affeting the Senſes z but only 
as it is a Thing extended in Length, Breadth and 
Depth: And for durition, or hardneſs, the Senſe 
diſcovers it no farther, than as the Parts of a 
/lard Body Reſiſt the Motion of our Hands meeting 
with tt. 

Here he would cxalt his Idea to the height 
of Dominion in the Mind, and Icvecl thc 
Senſes below the Capacities that Nature has 
allow'd them : Nothing being more Piuloſo- 


. 2&5 cps 
plucally Irrationat than the Suppoliton he 
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Inſcrts, That che Nature of Body 15s only to bc 
undcritood as it has Longitude, Latitude ind 
Depin; and why not aifo as 1t 1s Weighty, 
Ha:td and Colour'd ? Is not Air 2s much a 
Body as Iron, and yet pertcc&tly diftinguiſhd 
by the compact Durition of the Lateer, as 1ts 
Eflential Propriety ? And as abſolutcly difte- 
rcntin Colour,could the diaphanous Subſtance 
of Air bc as viſible to the Eye 3 and alrhough 
it bc not, we may Conceive the Diſtinction, 
much ſurcr, than we could by intruding on 
the Mind a conceited Idea; becauſe we arc 
_ fenfibly Aflur'd, That no Corporeal Thing 
| can have Being in Nature, withour its coloura- 
ble Property : And this as familiarly Certain. 
2s that a Bay-Horſe cannot be Denominatcd 
; a Horſe, if his natural Colour could be ſcpa- 
ratcd from hs Subſtance. 

There are many Things that may be ſaid 
| -0 have Colour, that arc not genuincly ther 
| own : And fo a painted Cheek, whether 11 

Afan or Woman, is no Dye or Complexion 
of Nature, but Artificically Colourd : And 
we Judge of Pictures as they Refemble the 
Lite by the Colours apply'd to them by the 
Skull of the Painter, 


Ang 
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And is no lcfs eviden:, that Des-Cartes has 
preſented his Reader with 2a very Fittitious 
Varniſh of his Pen; 1t ke mcant no otacr 
diitinction of Colours, Relating, or Apply'd 
to Material Subſtances, than in this Place he 
mcations : And in Summ concludes, That 
IWeight, Colour and ſuch like Corporeal Qualities 
may be ſeparated from their Inherence in Matter ; 
fo that the Nature cf the Subſtance, to which 
they belong, does not depend on any of them. 

And is not this a conciſe Manner of Idca, 
in this Author, by which he would have us 
believe, Thar Bodily Subſtance may have Ex- 
iſtence,and be ſenſibly perceiy'd without being 
difcern*d by its genuine Shape, and Figure? 
If Colour, Hardneſs and Weight, with other 
Qualities appertaining to Marter, are dchnd 
Accidents in a Philoſophical Senſe; yet allow- 
able ſuch as, when natural, are inſeparable 
Proprictics from Bodics ro which they apper- 
rain? And 'tis ſome wonder, that this Learned 
Merfieur ſhould forget, on this occation, That 


noted Logical Maxim, 
— Oucd omni ſola et ſemper accidit [ubjeto. 


So that the Idea of this Author, as it 15 here 
Apply d by him, 1s ſo tar from a Weighty, or 
Q) 2 indeed 
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indeed a Colourable Notion, That ts as ſare- 
ly Confuted as a White Plum may be di 
tinguwſhd by the Act of Nature, from « 
Black one. 

The ncxt Step he takes, 15 to preſent his 
Readcr with the Doubts of ſome Perſons, wlio 


Determine, That Bodies may be ſo Rarified, or, 


Condens'd, that they may have, by Rarifaion 
more Extenſion than when Condens d. To which 
Number of Dubitants I defire to be addcd: 
Becauſe I conceive nothing more clear than 
the doubt he Delivers. 

Is it not very evident, That Snow when dif- 
ſolv'd, by Rarifattion, into Water is ſubſtan- 
Llally Extended farther than before; as It may 
be obſcrv'd falling from a Hill into a River * 
And 1s It not as manifeſt, That ſome Parts of 
Wood, when Thinn'd and Rarihed by Fire, 
convert to Smoak ? So that 'tis 1mpoſlible ro 
deny,that Corporeal Alceration is not Incident 
20 Rar faction, which gives 1t a variable and 
different Extenſion, if compar'd to the ſpace 

I recedently hII'd ; and this amounts to Dc- 
monttration, in{tcad of Oninion. 

Bur he that will be Proſclyred, by the Do- 
Ctrinz of Des-Carres, muſt, in this Calc be 
 fich a complabile Sceptick as to Renounce his 
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ſenſible Conviction, and accord with him 
where he contends to Argue, That who- 
ſoever, will attentively Think and admurt no- 
thing but what he clcarly underſtands, will 
Judge, T hat no more is Eftected by RarifaCti- 
on and Conde:;ſation than Change of the 
Corporcal Figure. An4 this, in few words, 
is the ſumm of what 1s containd in his Fifth 
and Sixth Particular, that is worth a Remark. 

The Reaſon he ofirs 15s, That Rarified Bo- 
dies, having many Pcres, are there Repleniſhd 
with other Subſlances 3 and by that means be- 
come Condens d. 

This Conceit of his 15 as diſtant from Proof, 
as Fiction 15 from Truth: And nothing more 
obviouſly Antwerd ; {incc 'us Pluloſophical- 
!y Certain, That Conutniation 1s added to Bo- 
dics which az* made morc or lefs Solid, as 
thcir thinner \. rts arc proportuvnately expell'd 
by Rarifation : And thus a tenuous Sub- 
ttance 1s gradually rendcer'd more compact, 
and hardcn'd by the Firez as 1s, 1n divers 
Kinds, Experimentally Obſervable : Which 
however producing Altcration of Figure in 
ther Corporcal Extent ; 'tis as they reccive So- 
Iidity or Duriticn from the Capacity thar 
LIE tCNUOUS Parts have 1N order to Raritactt- 
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on: So that *us not, as this Writer Infers, 
from any Intervals, or Cranies in Bodies, 
fill'd with other Bodies, that cauſes Conden- 
ſation; but ſo much ot the Tenuity of 
their Compoſitions as being vaniſh d by 
Rarifaction, leaves-them more compactly 
Hardcnd. 

Suppoſe he had been ask'd, Whether the thin 
Subſtance of Air, or Fluid Body of Warer, 
did Exiſt with any ſuch Pores or Inl-cs in them 
that might be Receptacles for other Bodics ? 
He could not probably have folv'd the Queſt- 
on, notwithſtanding us very apparent, That 
Air is Thicken'd by Moiſture that exhal'd, by 
the Sun, is mingled with it. But Water being 
a groſſer Subſtance, is Condensd as its Thinner 
Parts are by Heat cxtracted from it ; and 
this may be diſcern'd in every ſtanding Pool, 
or Puddle. 

All which is Equivalently acknowledg'd by 
tim 1n his Entrance to his Seventh Head, 
Where he grants, [hat there are no Pores in 
Air, or Water, that may add to their Amplitude, 
by giving Reception to other Bodies whereby 
they may be more Repleniſh'd: Yee would 
have it pals, in being ſuppos'd, for a Ratio- 
nai Fiction 3 but 1 expected his Proof, and 

therctorc 
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therefore muſt be excuvd, if I reject his 
Fable. 

As for Corporcal Extent, causd by Rari- 
faction; he ſeems to allow none otherwiſe 
than as he would a new Body fo Extcndcl : 
Which is not Univerſal'y true ; and may be fo 
underſtood from the Eximple given already, 
ot Snow Diſlolv'd, by Rarifaction, to Wa- 
ir ; which, when Snow, was but Water Con- 
gcald : So that it cannot be properly ſaid to 
have a new Body but altcr'd to the Fluid Sub- 
ſtance which it had before. 

The like may be Aftrmd of Lead, or o- 
thcr Maccrials, that whca melted, and cn- 
largd by Extenſion, do not loſe the Deno- 
mination of the ſame Corporeal Subſtance z 
'n which Scnſe, Lcad, when Difloly'd, 1s as 
:rucly Lead, as it was in 1ts precedent Ex- 
ICICCs 

Examples m:ghtbe added, on this Subject, 
did the Keply tbac I have made require far- 
ther Illuſtration 3 wieretore I proceed to his 
next Voiut, which hc thas States :—— 2uanttity 
and None differ, only in Reaſon, from the 
q 1antitaliue 07 number d [hing - Thus Pulition 
hc rrocceus T9 Expucate by Aftrming, [hat 
the whole [ature of Ceorporeal Subflance, 

may 
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way be conſider d, as contian'd in the ſpace of ter 
Feet, altho' we attend not the Meaſure of any 
ſuch Number of Feet : And by Converſe, (faics 
he,) the Number Ten may be under/tcod, as well 
as a Luantity of ſo many Feet, although we arc 
regardleſs of its Determinate Subſlance. 
Here the gentile Monſteur renews his Ad- 
dreſs, to his Miſtreſs of Thought, under che 
Notion of Idea: Which he endeavours to 
Compleat by ſuch a retin'd Mode of Philoſo- 
phical Courtſhip, Thar like a Platonick Lover, 
he ſeparates Senſe from the Motives he En- 
dears. But I preſume, that his Amour has 
met with divers coy Reprimands from Rea- 
ſon, the moſt Celebrated Miſtreſs and Beauty 
of the Underſtanding. 
And tis no preſumption, I conceive, if I 
Attribute a rational Succeſs to my Pen, which 
has, more than often, refeli'd the Carteſtar 
Idea in divers preceding Diſcuſſions : Where- 
forc I might retcr my Reply to what I have 
ready Written : Did not the reſpect thart ] 
have to the Abilities of this Author, tho' none 
to his Miſtakes, oblige me to prolong my In- 
ipction; together with an earneſt Deſire of 
being convinc'd, might | find Cauſe, from his 
Propoſals. Bur initcad of mecting with any 
Motvcs 
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Motives of his, ſufficient to reconcile me to 
his Aſſertions, I may juſtly obſerve an Errone- 
ous Relapſe to his former Principles. 

And thus in his Sth Particular, that oc- 
caſions my Debate; He ſuppoſes, That 
the whole Nature of Corporeal Subſflance contain'd 
in a ſpace of Ten, or any Number of Feet, may 
be underflood without any Computation of it, as 
locally Commenſurable ; and this to be accom- 
pliſh'd by a fole Idea of the Mind, in his Opinion. 
But is it poſſible to promote meer Thought, 
by an Inſenſible Act, ſuitable to the purpoſe 
he intends 1t? Can a Man that never under- 
ſtood how a Plain Supcrfticies may contain 
Body, or is produc'd according to his Exam- 
ple, to a ſpace of Ten Feet ; Conceive, or 
Delineare ſuch a Figure, without know- 
ing that it 1s Complcated by Mulciplying 
ot 5 by 2? 

Should a Mathematical Tutor Inform his 
Pupil, That it would be ſufficient for his In- 
ſtruction, if by Mental Speculation he Ima- 
gin'd that there was, in Nature, ſuch a Thing 
as a Plain Supcrficies, tho he did not appre- 
hend that Longitude and Latitude were 1ts 
Numerical Proprieties : Could Science be 


Improv'd by ſuch an Impertinent and Idlc 
R Idea 
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1dca that can ſignifie nothing either to Theory, 
or Practice ? | 

On the contrary, every Man muſt be as 
competently Inrelligent, as was this Author, 
of the Qualifications of Lines that appertain 
to ſuperficial Content 3 and as certainly too, 
as the Dimenſions of any Number of Acrcs 
may be figuratively Included in a Square or 
Parallelogram, or he will profit little on this 
Queſtion, by Reading of Des-Cartes : 

Who ncxt procceds to inform us, That 
_ wotwithſlanding 'tis a certain Truth, (andſol 
think too,) that nothing can be taken from Quan- 
tity, or Extenſion, but the Subſtance, to which 
they belong, muſt alſo be Leſlen'd : And converti- 
bly, not the leaſt Part of Subſtance can be exempt- 
ed; but as much of Quantity and Extenſion will 
be taken from it. 

This Opinion of his he alledges as oppo- 
fire to the Tenent of others, of whom he ſacs. 
there are ſome that conſider Corporeal Subſtance 
as diſlinit from its Quantity : Which Conception 
of theirs cauſes them confuſedly to think, that the 
lame Subſtance may be term d Incorporeal. 

Whether there was ever Man of ſuch 2 
wilde Imagination may well be qucſtion'd : 
SINce nothing can be more abſurd than to 

Imagine, 


— _ 
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Imagine, ihat, Subſtance might remain, in 
any Kind Subſtance, without its proper 
Quantity ; and next, notwithſtanding thar 
Contradiction, or as he calls it confuſion of 
Thought, to ſuppoſe, the ſame Subſtance 
Mctamorphos'd, by a myſterious Way of 
Thinking, to Incorporeal ; which is no leſs 
contradictory to the natural Being and Defi- 
nition of Subſtance, than if a Man ſhould 
dcterminc, that Body could ceaſe to be Body : 
Becauſe Subſtance 1s inſeparable from Quan- 
tity, as its Corporcal Propriety ; and theretore 
by no Notion, or Objcct of Senſe, can be 
deem'd Incorporeal. But notwithſtanding 
that the Incomprehenſible Idea of Incorporeal 
Subſtance 1s reprovd by Des-Cartes, as No- 
tionally Confusd; the Senſe that he delivers 
in the 64th Particular of his Firlt Part,or Trea- 
tiſc of Humane Copnition, 18 ally'd to the ſame 
Abſurdity, as may be obſcrv'd from my Re- 
marks on that Head: Wherc he ſuppoſes 
That Cogitaion and Extenſion may be conſuler d 
as Modalities of Subſtance ; becauſe, as he Af- 
firms, The Humane Mind may have diverſity of 
[Thoughts ; by which the C ogitative Subſtance, as 
he Defines it, may at one time Imploy its Idea of 
Things, clearly diſlinguiſh'd, without the Af- 

K2 ſiſtance 
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fiflance of the Senſes; at another, operate in of 
ConjunTion with the ſenſuble Parts of the Body : 
Is not this ſuch a manner of Idea as would 

render the Thinking Subſtance of the Mind 

with, or without Quantity ; as pleaſes the 

Thinker ? Which little differs from the Irra- 

tional Notion of Incorporeal Subſtance ;. 1t 

any Thing, by excluding of Quantity, might 

be poſſibly Imagin'd ſubſtantial. 

From whencc it may be inferr'd, That the 
Criticiſme offerd by Des-Cartes, in this Place, 
in order to refcll the Opinion of others, does 
conſiderably reflect on his own. 

And thus I proceed to ſuch of his Par- 
ticulars as occalion my Remarks 3 ,which [ 
ſhall Infere no oftner than the Subject re- 
quires. 

In his 11th Head, he reminds us of the 
Idea that we may have of Body, by the Exam- 
ple he gives of a Stone, from which we may reject 
all that is not Eſſential to the Nature of Body : 
As if a Stone be melted, or pulverisd, it does 
not therefore ceaſe to be Corporeal : We may alſo 
reject Colowr, becauſe we frequently obſerve Stones 
that very pellucidly ſhine, as if they were without 
Colour. And ſo we may rejeft Gravity, Lightneſs, 
Heat and Cold, with All other Qualities ; becauſe 

they 


"I ] 
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they are either not conſider d in the Stone, © be- 
ing Chang'd, the Corporeal Nature of the Stone 
is not alter d with them. 

Here methinks he makes a great Pudder 
to little purpoſe ; or no other than to prove 
that which no Manever deny'd : If there can be 
any Thing more Experimentally manifeſt than 
That Subſtance, by what means ſoever yaricd 
or Changd, will full retain Quantity, as its 
Corporeal Propriety, not to be ſeparated from 
it by Force or Fire: So that the Eſſential Na- 
ture of Body cannot be deſtroyd, tho' it be 
lIefſen'd or divided into Innumerable Particles 
of the ſame Subſtance : But not ſo continue 
in the Qualitics of Colour, Weight, Hear, 
Cold, Moiſture, or the like, that were 1ts 
former Appurrenances : Becauſe Alteration 
mult neceſſarily Change its accidental Quali- 
fications, conſonant to the Philoſophical Max- 
Im, a 202 «ſe tale adeſfſe tale : Which fignihes, 
that it 1s otherwiſe, than it was in Figure or Di- | 
mcnſion, rogcther with tuch ike External 

ualihcations as 1t precedently had, and arc 
naturally diycr{ified according to Corporcal 
Altcrations. 

But amongſt the Examples which he pre- 


ſents to his Reader, as ſo many ſclect Jewels 
of 
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of Thought, I cannot but obſerve the blem:th_. 
that find in the Diamond of his Idea ; where | 
he ſuppoſes, That the Subſtance of ſuch a 
Stone may be ſo Tranſparent that its Colour 
might not be viſible : Burt how any Thing 
can be ſo refinedly ſplendid as nor at ail pcr- 
ceptible by its Colour ; 1snort Iefs abfurd,tan 
to Affirm, that ſomething is ſeen without being 
diſcern'd : Ic being Optically, and Phy tically, 
impoſſible to be ſenſible of any Object of 
Sight, unlcſs its Colour be ſuthciently viſible 
with 1ts Subſtance. 

Truc it is, That a Diamond may be ſeverd 
into Parccls of its Subſtance, and that its Splen- 
dours will proportionably Icfſen with 1tsCorpo- 
real Parts: Burt not ſuitable to the Altera- 
tions made as to Figure, Colour, or Extent, 
in Bodics of weaker Complexion and Sub- 
ſtance: For Example, Straw, or Stubble, will 
ſooner yicld, in all thcir Capacities, to the 
Alteration enforc'd by Fire, or to any natural 
Mcthod of Change 3; than Wood or Coal. So 
that 'tis not provable, as Afﬀirm'd by Des- 
Cartes, That with every Corporcal Mutation 

. may <qually be reje&ed the above-mention'd 
Excernal Actributcs,that did appertain to thcir 
 Subllance ; and nothing continue with them 


bur 
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but Length, Breadth and Depth, the com-- 
mon Proprietics of Body. 

To which he adds this Incompatible Pro- 
poſition; / hat by Idea of Space, not Corporeally 
Repleniſi/d, may be comprehended an Ilea of 
what is ca'ld Vacuity. Was eyer Fiction fo 
perfectly ſuppolititious as to Fancy, That Space 
had a Bcing, and r ot the Local Continent of 
Subſtance? Or that the Univerſe, the vaſt 
Womb of Nature, might, by its nuſcarrying 
admit of Vacuity ? Which, properly Con- 
ſter'd, amounts to the Production of nothing. 
Wherctore the Appecllation, or Word Vacut- 
ty,can {1gmfic no more than a curſory Accent 
of Speech: Or ſuch an empty Idca, asI may 
modeſtly fay, 1s not ſeldom obtrudcd into 
the Writings of this Author. 

Some of his ſubſequent Particulars, where 
he difterenceth Space from Place, arc indeed 
more nice, if not frivolous, than could be 
Thought to drop from the Pen of the Learned 
Des-Cartes, who takes 1t for granted, / hat if 
any Corporeal Thing be remoud from the Lo- 
cal Being, in which it was; we are not there- 
fore to conceive, that its Extenſion does depart 
with it, | 


Which 
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Which Poſition of his may be pertinently 
wav'd, by Affirming the contrary to be crue : 
As what is more Eſſentially annex'd to the 
Comprchcnſion of Body ; than its duc and 
proportonable Extenſion as 1t Relates to the 
Place by which it 1s containd ? Wherefore 1t 
a Stone be movy'd from the Local Situation 1: 
precedently had; its Excenſion or proper 
Space, as 1ts natural Capacity, does Inſepara- 
bly remove with it ; and not remain, as this 
Author would Imply, as the ſame Extenſion, 
or Place, might be poſſeſs d with other Bo- 
dies: Or under the contusd Notion of Space 
not filld, with any Thing readily Imagind, 
we may be ſo vain to ſuppoſe, as he gives 
Licenſe to the Conception, That Indeterminate 
Space, it ſo Apprehended, may be thought 
Vacuity : Which he Infers, by RefleAing on 
the miſapprehenſicn we may have, that the ſame 
Local Extenſion does not Remain, tho the Body, 
to which it appertaind, be Remoy/ d. 

A mariner of Inference Philoſophically un- 
found ; becauſe, no Corporeal Subſtance can 
be taken from its due Place, unleſs its pro- 
per Extenſion, and Space, to whichit belongs, 
bc movable with 1t: Not that it may not 
Icave behind, or after its Remoyal, the like 


Local 
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- Local Capacity ; as it may ar large, be 
ſail to have been contiguous to that Sub- 
ſtance : Or inſtead of its continuance there, 
the Space, that it before poſleſs'd, 15 imme- 
diately repleniſhd by the Accctlion of ſome 
one, or more Bodies: And .this perpetually 
Exccutcd by the Act of Nature, touch'd by 
the Scepter of Etcrnal Providence : Which 
otherwiſe, mult ceaſe to be, or vaniſh with 
the World, her Univerſal Habitation, by An- 
nihilating her Exiſtence. And therefore ex- 
orbirantly Impoſlible to allow any Epithet to 
Vacuity, That by all the Repreſentatives of 
Naturc 1s determind to have no Propriety 
within her ſpacious Dominion. 

As improper 15 the Example he guves, 1n the 
ſame Paragraph, Of a Perſon ſupposd to be 
ſeated in a Ship, and moves not although the Ship 
removes whilſt be fits ſtill. 

But were his ſole Corporcal Extenſions, in 
Length, Breadth and Depth, in Motion, as 
he fate in the Ship; his Local Space would 
Remove with him, without depending on the 
Sailing of the Ship. 

Betore he makes a Cloſe on this Head, he 
gives a more than ordinary Inſtance of a Ship 
under Sail, and the Farth in Motion, at the 

5 ſame 
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ame time, which, according to the Copernican 
Syſtem he would Infinuate but 1n general At- 
firms, That if a Ship ſailes as far from Eafl to 
Weſt as the Earth Revolves from Weſt to Eaſt, ac- 
cording to its Metion in the Ecliptick, as the 
Copernicans Imagine, a Man ſitting in the 
Ship does not Change his Place, becauſe the 
Local Determination both of the Motion of the 
Ship and Earth is to be conſider d as relating to 
ſome Immovable Points of Heaven. 

This Ship according to his Suppoſition of 
the Earth's Motion, mult be committed to the 
geſperate Condutt of a Copernican Pilot: For 
}f the Occan, together with all the Rivers and 
Streams that the World affords, be Aftirm'd 
to compleat in Conjunction with the Earth, 
one Globulous Circumtercnce and Figure ; 
2s 15 the Opinion of many Learned Philoſo- 
phers : The rapid and mounting Motion that 
the Sc mult have, 1in being contiguous to the 
Earth's Revoluticen, coniidering that it 1s 
naturally Lighter, and thercfore Higher than 
the Farth, would foon overwhelm the Ship, 
with valt Mountains of boiſterous Waves, 
in ſpite of the bc(t Marriners Skill and Com- 
paſs ; and doubtrlcfs, in that Irreſiſtible Srorm 
the Man hc ſuppoſcs ſcatcd in the Ship would 


be 
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be totally toſs'd from his Station. So thar, 
it granted the Copernican Hyporhefis as it Im- 
plys the Conjoynd and Revolving Motion 
of the Superficics of the Earth and Ocean, 
us impoſſible to conceive how a Nayal Voy- 
age could be at any time pertorm'd ; or the 
Intercourſe and Trade of Nations by Sea at 
this Day, or heretctore practicable ; an Ob- 
jcction that gives no Inconliderable Confuta- 
tzon to the Copernican Syſtem : Which whether 
or no percuv'd by this Author, he ſecms, at 
Laſt, in this Place to be Indifterent, as to that 


Opinion, by granting, where he Concludes 


this Particular, [hat it may be Thought if we 
pleaſe, that in the Compaſs of the Univerſe there 
are no ſuch Imaginary Points, and conſequently 
no Permanent Place as to the Beins of any 
[ bing z otherwiſe than by Thought we ſo de- 
termine. 

To which it may be Anſwer'd, That as to 
any fix'd Points, in any Czlcſtial Orb, there 
is no Cauſe to Imagine them, but as they Re- 
late to the Commenſurable Motion of fome 
other Thing, or by concaving Imaginary 
Voints in the Orbits of the Sun and Plancts : 
Yet not at all tcuc, if otherwiſe Applied ; be- 
cauſc it is Phuloſophically certain, That Motion, 

S 2 ocnerally 
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oencrally Conſiderd, muſt be made from 
Point to Point gradually Mov'd with whatſo- 
cvcr is Moving ; otherwiſe there could bc 
no Mathcmatical Computation, or Time, 
eltimarced as Proprictics of Motion: In which 
Senſc it may be likewiſe Aſſerted, That the 
Sun and Stars noleſs than every other Thing, 
may be judg d to Remove with ſuch Mova- . 
ble Spaces as naturally appertain to the Mea- 
ſure of their Extcnlions, however their Diur- 
nal, or Annual Revolutions, may be termi- 
natcd by ſuch Points as may be acemd fix'd 
in Orvis avove. In ſumm whatſocyer 1s 
Mov'd, muſt have an actual Beginning and 
determinate Period, or in a Philoſophical 
Senſe, a 90, et ad quem : Which is no other 
tan the Movadle Progreſlion, from Space, 
© Space, Ot any Individual Thing with all 
ts Parts: Ter fo as It may be ſaid, tho in 
- Acuon, £11! tocontinue the Place Incident to 
its proper Extent: And therefore incongru- 
vuily Concedzd by Des Cartes, That by Li- 
cenſc of Thought we may Think, that there 
5 no ſuch Thing as Permanent Place apper- 
L:IVNg 50 any i hings Which in ſome Senſe 1s 
as Unnaturaliy Abſurd, as 1t one ſhould undcr- 
tzke to Contemnlate, that there is no Corpo- 

rcal 
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real Being: Since Body cannot be underitood, 
eicher Moving, or not Moving, ' but as con- 
tain d by Place, nor Place without Local | 
and Bodily Exiſtcnce. | 
The difference that he makes in his 14th 
Particular, b:twixt Place, and Space, 1s, That in 
his Senſe Lucality more expreſly ſignifies Situati- 
on, than Magnitude or Figure ; and contrarily, 
theſe are more noted by us, when we ſpeak of 
Space: And thus we frequently mention one 
Thing as ſucceeding to the Place of another; 


although it be not of the ſame Magnitude or 


Figure. 

All which, amounts to no more than a - 
Quibble of ſo many Words, that ought ta 
nave one and the ſame ordinary Application : 
And thercfore very incongruoutly Aſlerted by 
tis Author, That by Place is more appoſitely 
underſtced Situation, than Magnitude or Figure 
But how can any Thing be ſaid ro be duely 
Stuted, unicls its natural proprictics be Lo- 
cally underitood Nor Icfs diſlcntancous is 
it to common Expcrience, ſhould his Notion 
be allow d, or manner of Thought ; by which 
might be ſupposd, That one Subſtance could 
genuinc.y ſupply the room of another, tho' 
not of the ſame Magnitude, or Figure : Which 
IS 
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is a contradictory Suppoſition 3 becauſe na- 

curally repugnant, or rather Impoſlibie, that 

any one Thing ſhould be ſaid to polle(s rhe 

Local Bcing of another, and not have its 
F proper Attributes. 

In his 12th Head, he had allow'd, 7 hat if 
any Corporeal Thing were remov d from the Space, 
or Place, in which it was ;, that we may believe 
the Leocal Being that it had before, poſſeſs d by 
ſome other Body, or Bodies, or termd Vacuity : 
Which as a Notion fit to be Enroll'd a- 


mongit Modern Abſurditics was Remark'd 


accordingly. 


But in his 17th Particzlar, having precc- 
dently grantcd, That in a Philoſophical Con- 
ception there could be no ſuch Thing as Vacuity, 
or where no Subſtance does Exiſt : He ſecs in 
few words, to Recant what he Inſcrib'd in 
his 12th Head; acknowledging 7har by 
cuſtomary Manner of Speaking, is not t6 be un- 
derſtccd by the Term, or Word V acuity, That Place, 
or Space can be Apprehended by it, in which there 
is nothing ; but in which there are none of thoſe 
T hinzs that we conclude ought to be there : And 
thus a Vejel is faid i9 be empty, that appointed 
to contain joine other [hing, is fill'd only with 


Air ; or a Fijh-Iooz empty, though full of Water, 
becauſe no Fijh in it. © So 


| 
| 
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So that in effeRt, he grants, That the Curſo- 
ry wording of Emptineſs, or Vacuity, under the 
Phraſe of nothing, ought to be referr'd to the 
Predicament of Non- ſenſe. 

But vulgar ufige of Words is, and will 
be more practicably Retain'a, by the genc- 
rality of Mankind, than any Conciſe, or 
Phiioſophical Language of the Schools : 
Wherctore this Author might have fpard 
much of the Inſtructions of his Pen on this 
Subicct; becauſe ſurer known to Men of 
Science than any Reception it may proba- 
bly meet with in the Dialect of common 
Perſons. 
| Ir was ever an undoubred Maxim, That 
V:cuity is Inccnſiſtent with the Eflential Be- 
ing of Nature ; becauſe Subltance mult be 
 Attributed to whatſocver {Exilts by her Prero- 
gatives and tins asan old Truth, 1s ſufhcicnt- 
lv acknowledg'd by Des-Cartes : Nortwith- 
1tanding that throughout his New Model of 
Ph.loſuphy, there are few Tencnrs of the 
Eruditc Ancients, however Celebrated by 
Time, thit he docs not undertake ro Con- 
tur: 

But wherc he Retclls the obſolete Opinion, 
or rather Conce.t of Epicurus, and ſomc of 


his 
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his Predeceſſors, concerning the Worlds Ort- 
ginal from the accidental Concourſe of In- 
diviſible Atoms, his Pen Conſpires with ths 
Vogue of Learned Antiquity ; which unani- 
mouſly determin'd, That there could be no na- 
tural Exiſtence but in Quantitative and Corpo- 
real Beings. So that the Opinion of Innume- 
rable Atoms, or Thing next to nothing, 
as they were deem'd Incontiſtent, or Ex- 
emptcd from having diviſible Parts; 1n Future 
Time became the Subject ot Invention, or 
ſuch Poctical Alluſions, as by the fantaſtical 
Pocm of Lucretizs arc committed to Peruſal. 
There we may Read how, by admirable Con- 
ccit, Things, call'd Atoms, dcſtitute of Cor- 
poreal Proprictics, had Motion and Flight as 
their Wings were Imp'd by the Artifice of 
Fiction : And next, to fill the World with 
their ſupposd procreative Faculty, how they 
mer and embrac'd like Male and Female. 

I cenfc(s, That a fabulous Proceſs of the 
Original of the Univerſe may be more excu- 
fable ; becauſe the molt exguilite, and pen.- 
crating Ingezuines of Mankind have been to 
wonder, posd in the account they have gi- 
ven of the Worlds Beginning ; infomuch 
chat the urmolt Inquitition they could make 


has 
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has Iced them to ſuch an Extafic, or Stand of 
Thought, That they have only been able to 
admirc the Conſticured Perfe&tion of the 
World, they Inhabit, inſtead of diſcerning in 
what manner it was producd. 

Whether the Imagination or Principles of 
Des-Cartes, as they have .Reference to this 
ſtupendous Subject, will expand a proſpet 
to the Eye of the Intclle&t more requilitely o- 
pen than hath, as yct, been explicared by the 
profoundeſt Induſtry of Humane Science ; will 
be fcen, in ſuch of his following Particulars, 
where he Treats of the vaſt Contiſtency and 
Appurtenances of the Vilible World. 

And thus I come to his 21{t Particular, by 
which he would have us underitand, 7hat the 
World we Inhabit is boundleſs in Extenſion * Bc- 
cauſe, as he ſtates his Argument, whcereſoevecr 
we ſuppoſe its Limits, we muſt neceſſarily 
grant, That beyond thoſe Imaginary Limitat- 
ONS arc rea] Spaces, and ſuch as contain Cor- 
Dorcal Subſtances indefnitely Extended. 

Againſt which, I offer a bricf and obvious 
Exccption, by fcrſibly proving, That as we 
cannot Imagine any Indeftnee Extenſion or 
Space 1n the World in which we have Be- 
mg, ſo were another World cqually Vaſt ard 

I Contiguous 
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Cortiguous to this, it were impoſlile to ap- 
prchcnd a boundleſs Corporeal Space within 
its total Continent : By rcafon that uncircum- 
ſcrib'd Space cannot be the Receptacle of Ma- 
icrial Subſtance ; becauſe whatever includes 
Body muſt have commenſurable Attributes, 
'or ſuch as, in a Geometrical Senſe, may bc 
dcfin'd a Superficies terminated by Lengrch and 
Breadth : Which demonſtrably profligates 
his pretended-Idea of Indefinite Space or Ex- 
F tenlion. So little 1s, in this Caſe, the Do- 
N Etrine of Nature beholding to the Philoſophy 
of Des-C artes. 

His next Conception, produc'd by his fruit- 
ful Idea, 1s, 1 hat Heaven and Earth are of one 
and the lame Matter, and that there is no poſſtole 
Being of more than one IWerld. 

The firſt of this Head he no othcrs.(c 
proves, than as he takes 1t for granted, Thar 
;t there were Infinite, or Innumerable Worlds, 
they would be all of the ſame Matter 5 wherc- 
tore he concludes there can be bur One. 

The Objection that may be made again{t his 
Afthrmation, that the Mater of Heaven and 
Earth 15 the ſame; 1s, becauſe Heaven can be 
ao otherwiſe underſtood than as it has 2 Select 
and Primary Diſtinction trom all Bodics of 


Lemc.itary 
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Elementary Compoſition : Which 1s appa- 
rently manifeſt in its Figure, Motion and 
Height, abſolutely different, and far more 
Exccllcnt than can be compar'd with other 
Subſtance: Wherefore Zanchins, writing of the 
Works of God, gives to its molt Sublime 
and Refind Perfection, a ſpiritual Epither 3 to 
which purpoſe the Learned Pena, 11 his Pre- 
face to Euclid, defines it an Animated Spirit 
univerſally diffusd : To theſe may be added 
the Authority of Famblichus, a very con- 
ſ1dcrable Author, who in admiration of 
its Subſtance, allows to its Perfections, 
the nearclt Attributes to Incorporeal Exiſt- 
NCC. 

And who can doubt that the Judgment; of 
any one of theſe crudite Perſons, in being more 
ſpeculatively Refin'd, and naturally fuitable 
to the wonderful Objects, Immenſly diſtant 
tom the Earth we tread on, ſhould not have 
a deference trom our Underſtandings highly 
Superior to the groſs Definition given them 
by Des-C artes 2 W ho determines, That the Sub- 
tance of Heaven and Earth alike proceeds 
from the Heap of Nature's common Ma= 
ecrials. 


T 2 And 
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And whereas he Aſſerts, in_the latter Part 
of ths Head, That it 1s not poſſible to Imagine. 
moxe Worlds than One. | | 

I think the contrary may be as certainly 
Afﬀfirm'd, as that the World we reſide in, has 
a natural Confinement : A Truth no cſs fa- 
cilc to Thought, than 'tis ca(ic to delincate a 
Circle that in any Point ſhall couch another, 
and yet lcave, berwixt them, no Intervening; 
Space that is not ſubſtantially repleted. 

But this Speculation, however readily cxert- 
ed, cannot be the proper Entertainment of the 
Mind; unlcfs I imagine a Simulictude of Things 
and Bcings, Correſpondent to the World in 
which I am + As by the diligence of Though: 
{ might obſerve, in a devisd Worid, the 
ame Perſons, Creatures, Trees, and-Ficlus, 
with ſuch other Objects, that had been viſible 
© MC in this Whercfore I take liberty to 
think, contrary to the Opinion of this Author, 
That the Intelle&t ſtrengthned by the Senits, 
's fuificiemiy cnabled ro Tranſport its P:o- 
{pect to the plurality of Worlds. To avoid 
which Imaginative Power of the Mind, he 
30NCXCS tw his Iduca of Matter undeternunatc 
=xtent. A Nowton abſolutely Inconiitcc 
#172 che Nature of Subſtancein all its Capaci- 
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tics z which cannot have an Indefinite Being : 
And thereforeno lcfs abſurd than if ſuppos'd, 
that Matter, . or Subſtance, could be actual- 
ly Infinite. 

In ſome of his following Particulars, he be- 
tows many Words on the Motion of what- 
ever may be deein'd Matter, or Subſtance; 
but finding nothing of Conſequence to ob- 
fervc in moſt of them, or that occaſion any 
coniiderable Remark in being D.flentaneous 
to what he dclivers: I paſs to his 25th Parti- 
cular, in which he Comprehends the main: 
Fund of what he intends by Corporcal Move- 
ment ; the Inſtance which he gives, 1s, That 
any one Body, or Subſtance, in his Senſe, may: 
be ſaid to Move out of the Vicinity of other Bo- 
dies, that were contiguous to it before, and as 
at reſt, into the Vicinity of others. 

By this Definition, he proclaims an cndleſs 
War in the Campains of Nature; . where the 
oppolite Commorions and Powers of Indivi- 
dual Bodics, endeavour to poſlcſs the natural 
Beings of their quict Neighbours. From 

which Problem, could it be pcov'd, might be 
deducd a beircr Diſciphn'a Argument, 1n 
bcialf of Exorbitant Pote:tates, when, Mo- 


citing, or Intruding into the peaccable. Vict- 
nities, | 
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nities, and Provinces of others, than has, as 
yet, been urgd ontheir Part: Becauſe it might 
be dextrouſly grounded on the Toicration 
and Condua diſpensd, by Imperial Nature, 
amonelt her ſubordinate Domintons. 

This War of Nature, denounc'd by ſo Emi- 
nent 'a Philoſophical Herald as Des-Cartes, 
could not but Incenſe many Combats in the 
Schools of Science : But how far proſperous 
there, or difallow'd, 1s not requiſite, in this 
Place, to Diſcuſs. 

I ſhall therctore Imploy the Force of my 
Underſtanding, without being obligd to the 
Aſliſtance of any Tribe or Scholaſtical Aſſoci- 
ation, to attack his Arguments, where they 
deſerve the moſt Emphatical Oppoſition. *' 

My firſt Aſſault, on this Head, ſhall be a- 
gainlt the main Fort of his New-Modell'd 
Fortification 3 where, to defend his Principles, 
he Exerts the Artillery of his Idea, which, 
according to the Level of his Notions, muſt 
batter to pieces thecntire Confederacies of Na- 
ture; and ſo ſeparate their Socicties and 
Rooms in the Univerſe : That unleſs a more 
pathctical Expedient can be found than what 
he ofters ; Towns and Countrics, with what- - 


cycr thcy contain, may as ſoon be Removy'd 


Out 
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out of this World, and Situated in another, 
as one Corporcal Subſtance can Uſurp the 
Province, or Bcing of another : Becauſc 110 
quantitative Matter but muſt, if Movd into 
the Place of any other, poſl.s the Space tliur 
naturally appcrtaind to 1ts Exiſtence. 

And whether, could he ſuppoſe, That a 
Bodily Thing could Remove, that is, by any 
means, Expell'd, by the Motion of another 
Subſtance from its proper Appartment? Since 
neither his Brain, or any other Man's, can by 
an empty Idea fo diminiſh the World as that 


any Particle of n nught be conccivd to va- 
miſhro Vacuity. Nor [cfs Intolcrably oppoſite 


to the Propricties of Naturc, 15 the Maxim he 
Inferts of the T ran{)ation of Matcrial Things, 

!2to the proper Reſidence or Place of others. 
Not that 'tis demiable, that Bodics arc alte- 
rably Mov'd, or Chang'd by Etle&ts of Rari- 
fiction or Condcenſarion, and other ordinary 
Mcec:hods of Nature, as to their manner of Ex- 
eenſ1m and Figure; but not as to the Space 
tha Circumfcrib'd their Subſtances ; becauſe 
tis |: poſſible ror thera, tor Reaſons before 
mnt dio be naturally proviicd tor, by any 
other Room, tor their Exi{teice: And thus if 
any Recenracle, or Veſle!, be fuppos4d filld 
with 
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with Farth, or Water, and thoſe Materials 
afterwards Removd; the Air will as com- 
pleatly repleniſh the ſame Compaſs or SPace, 
as if it had been fill'd by the others b<torc, 

The laſt Example, given by me, ought to 
be underſtood of a pretcrnatural, or violent 
Motion, enforc'd by the Hand of Man, or 
other Accident ; by which a Subſtance that 
might be precedently 1n its proper Sphere, or 
Place of Reſt, is forcibly diſpoſleſs'd of its 
Room by ſome other ; whea Nature to pre- 
vent Vacuity, her main Abhorrence, ſupplys 
the Place of the Body, Irrcſiſtibly Remoy'd, 
with another Subſtance : Which in her natu- 
ral Mcthod 1s never effected by her ordinary 
Altcrations caus'd by Generation, Corrupti- 
on, Rarifaction, Condenſation, and the like; 
or by which the more Weighty Body is Ex- 
pell'd by the Lighter: No more poſlible then 
that the Earth, or any Part of it, ſhould 
mount from 1ts Center unto the Ambient 
Air above 1t. 

W hereforethc gen-ral Maxim of Des-Cartes, 
by which he would Inter the Tranſition of 
Bodics into the Vicininies and-Spaccs of others ; 
1s no lefs abſurd than contradictory to the E- 
{tabiuhd Courſecand Laws of Nature in order 
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ro her Preſervation of Thirg: either as they 
Move or Reſt : Which ſhouid fc otherwife 
admit, or acco-'ding to this Author, there 
mult be a Confusd Intzrruption, 1t not a 
Penetration of Bodies, Philoſoptucally 1mpoſ- 
{.ble, not only of thoſe that ſurround the 
Earth we Inhabit,but alſo of the Celcſtial Lum:- 
naries that Immenſely Move above our Heads; 
if they Revolvd into highcr or lower Vicinitcs 
and Orbs than are naturally their own. 

So perplexedly Inconliſtent 1s the Opinion 
of this Writer, with the Beings of whatſo- 
ever the World contains. As Incompatible, to 
common Underſtanding 1s the Notion that he 
elivers in his 26th Particular, where he un- 
dertakes to prove, [ hat there is not more Action 
requir d to Motion than to Reſt : Which ſeems, 
at firſt ſight, a Paradox of a Novel Edition. 
Bur had he ſeriouſly conliderd, after the In- 
ſcribing of this Scntiment; and next had 
been ask'd, whether his Pcn had not been more 
commodiouſly Inciosd in his Desk, and his 
Hand in his Pocket, than actcually Imploy'd 
when he Writ this uneafie Senſe? he would 
have clcarly diſtinguiſh'd berwixt Motion and 
Reit ; as Words that Imply their dittercnce 


both in Name and Nature. 
U And 
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And us ſome wonder, that Des-C artes, who 
largely abounds with Fanciful Niceties, ſhould 
have ſo narrow a Perception as not to diſcern 
the broad Contraricty that Interprets Motion 
and Reſt ſenſibly oppoſite. To which pur- 
poſe, Ariſtotle defines Reſt as the privation of 
Motion m whatſoever 15 naturally apt to 
Move. Wherefore the proper tendency that 
Things, in Motion, have to acquieſce 1n thetr 
genuine Place, is render'd by fome Philoſo- 
phers, as their final PerfeEtion : Becauſe no- 
thing can be ſaid to Move, but it docs alſo to 
is utmoſt Power, expedite its Innate Propen- 
ſity to be ſedate in 1ts due Station. 

If a Stone falls from any conſiderable 
Height, Experience aſſures, that 1t ſwifteſt 
Moves when neareſt to the Earth, the Center 
of its Being : But of its ſelf incapable of 
Active Movement when 1t comes to 1ts reſting 
Place; all which 1s Heterogeneous to the 
Doctrine of this Author, who allows to the 
Acquicfence of any Thing no leſs Motion 
than 1t had when it Mov'd, 

_. The Inſtance he gives 1s, Becauſe we per- 
ſwade cur ſelves, that our Bodies, at our IWill, 
Move and Reſt, for no other Reaſon than that 
they adere to the ground in being heavy : A:1d 
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continues to ſay, That owr Cerporeal Weight, 
and other Cauſes, not Animadverted by us, re- 
fiſting the Motion that we mould incite in our 
Members, effef our Fatigues or Wearineſs, whil/l 
we Impute more Action, or greater Force to Infli- 
gate our Motion, than to cauſe it to Ceaſe. 

Here he creates an Idea, not unlike to the 
Poetical Fable of 1xion's, embracing of a Cloud 
inſtead of Zuno; for what can be more obſcure 
to ſenſible Conception, than to Infer, as he 
does, That the Body by ſuſpending of its 
Motion, does as indefatigably Move as when 
eir'd by Action ? Which 1s much the ſame as 
if he had undertook to prove, that 'tis poſſible 
for a Man to feel as uncalie a Movement fit- 
ring ſtill as when he was weary of Walking, 
Nor 1s the Weight of the Animated Body, as 
co it ſelf, or as 1t may be Diſcas'd by Motion, 
the only Cauſe of the Appetite 1t has to be 
reliev'd or eas'd by Reſt; but as Nature com- 
pells it, in being ponderous, to promote Its 
loweſt Acquieſcence 1n its Immoyeable Place 
Eſſentially Center'd in the Boſome of the 
Earth, as the Body has Room or Capacity to 
Deſcend : Nor would its Motion, till thither 
arriyd, be Impedited or Fatigu'd by the La- 


bour of its Corporcal Parts, any more than 
U 2 a 
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a Stone, as it falls downward, can be weary 
of the Motion of its Subſtance. So totally 
Irreſiſtible is the Power of Nature, that no 
longer appropriates cither Relt, or Lite, to 
any Individual Thing, than 1s neceſſarily con- 
ſiſtent with its Place and Being. 

If by her Indulgence ſhe has Impower'd 
Mankind and other Animated Creatures with 
Corporcal Faculties and Parts, whereby they 
may divcr{ly Exccute their Local Movements, 
as her gracious DiſtinEtion and neceſſary En- 
dearments peculiarly conferr'd for the conve- 
nient Support and continual Subſiſtence of 
Living Individuals ; 'tis contrary to the groſs 
Allay of their Bodily Compoſitions. Thus 
the Body of Man or Animal,may Move on the 
Surface of the Farth, or by the extraordinary 
Encrgency of Life be exalted towards a 
Mountains top, When their Corporcal Sub- 
ftances, could they depart from the Conduct 
of Lite, would with far more Accclcration 
twmblc downwards. 

Let a Man, of the moſt expert and vigorous 
Agility, take a Leap upwards, his Perſon 
iha.l come tothe ground by ſwitter and caficr 


2cgrees than Is Activity, by its urmolt Force; 
could Aſcend. 
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Wherefore ts no painful Action, as this 
Author Inſinuates, by which a living Sub- 
ſtance acquires its Relt ; but rather a natural 
ard Irreſiſtible Motion that inclines it to at- 
rain its proper Reſidence: Which procceds 
from no other Cauſe than the Quantitative 
Magnitude and Weight that Impoſes the 
Deſccnt of every Corporeal Thing, as near 
as it can be promoted, to the Inferior Place 
of its Repole. 

If a Feather falls from any Height, allow- 
ing for the hinderance that its Levity may 
receive from the Commotion ot the Air; it 
will Dc{cend no leſs proportionably to its 
Vcight than a Lump of Lead mult do if 
dropt from the ſame Altitude, And this 1s 
Mathcmarically ccrtain, becauſe no Subſtance, 
whatcver, can be faid to Move but as it has 
Commenlurable Parts. 

Theſe Examples are ſufticient ro Totter his 
Argumctits on the Fund he erects for. theme 
Ot which there remaineth One rhat he con> 
cludcs this Head with, and in. his Senſe, ye- 
ry appolite to his purpoſe. I wiſh that I 
had ſs tvund it, becauſe 1 love not to Diſpute 
where it Can reaſonably be avoided. His 
V ords arc theſe,— There is as much Afi 
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on requir'd to the Removing of a Ship, tht 
flands Still on Water any Length Forward, as 
it is to Move it as far Backward. From 
whence he would conclude, That a Corporcal 
Subſtance, in being Movd from and to the 
Place wherc it Reſted before, 1s cqually Active. 

Who could have expected that a Notion fo 
Counter to dire&t Senſe ſhould be Infcrib'd 
by Des-Cartes:; Since 'tis not the Motion of 
the Ship, as he puts the Caſc, but the force of 
Hands that compells its Movement from and 
to the Place where it remaind before. And 
therefore a pretty kind of Suppoſition ; or if 
Term'd a Ridicule, the Application might 
well be excusd, by which he would Intrigue 
his Reader to be Conceited with him, that 
any Corporecal Thing might Philoſopht - 
_—— tho naturally 1 did not Move 
at all. 

Which perfe&t ContradiCtion, to approy'd 
Reaſon and Principles of Science, 1s very 
apparent 1n the Example he gives of the Ship 
enforcd to Remoye; which, of it ſelf, might 
have ſtood Still; or contrarily, had it not 
been ſupported by Water, would have ſunk, 


in being ponderous, as far downwards as it 
could Deſcend. 


Which 
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Which gives us a ſound Aſſurance Thar 
the Proprietics of Motion and Reſt, of o'!d 
detcermind, will not be diſco-nposd by the 
Novel Inſtitutions of this Author ; whereby 
he would Change the very Grammwatical Con- 
{ſtruction in the Words of Motion a1d Reſt, 
by Converting their Significations into meer 
Modalities, or diverlified Actionsof the Thing 
Moving, or as it ccafes to Move, | 

Bur had it been demanded of him, Whe- 
ther, if ſuppos'd he were faſt aſleep when 
he Dream't of this Tenent, his Body had 
no leſs Action than as if he had Imagin'd it 
co be really Walking or Running? I believe 
he would have otherwiſe diſtinguiſh'd Moti-- 
on and Reſt than fancy'd, by him, in this. 
Treatiſc. 

Nor is the Simulitude Incompatible with 
the Explanation he offers at the End of the 
Page I write of ; where he tells us, That by 
Motion is to be underſtood Corporeal Tranſati- 
07, or as he calls it Tranflation, out of the 
Vicinity of Contiguous Bodies into the next Ap- 
»roximation of others ;, but not out of one Place 
into another : Which 15 allowable if apply'd 
to the fix'd Capacities of Nature, as poten- 
tially ſhe may be Imagin'd to Circumſcribe 

cvcry 
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every Individual Subſtance; tho not, in 
common Underſtanding, actually Truc: Be- 
cauſe no Corporeal Thing can properly 
Move. unle 1ts Commenſurable Place does 


J 


Remove with 1t. 

In which Senſe, no Subſtance can be con- 
ccivd to Move into the Vicinity, as he 
Terms it, of another, bur it muſt neceſſari- 
ly carry its Bodily Space and Comprehen- 
fon with it : No otherwiſe than a Man can 
be ſaid to ſtep into his Neighbours Ground 
out of his own, and not Transfer with him 
the Inſeparable Space that before Circum- 
ſcribd his Body ; tho' the Ground, that con- 
tain'd his Perſon, could not Remoye with 
him into his Neighbour's. 

Yet nothing can be deducd, from any 
of theſe Inſtances, that Implies, That Reſt and 
Motion are equally Active, and not Con- 
trarietics; or only different Modalitics, ac- 
cording to him, of whatſoeycr does Moyc 
or cealc its Motion. 

But if his Idca of Corporcal Movement 
be followd to the Vicinity unto which he 
guides 1t 3 'tis poſſible it might have acquie- 
ſcence there; fince he undertakes not to 
prove, that it actually Moyd after it came 


thither. Obes 
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Other Particzlars 1 find of his, relating to 
his precceding Notions of the Motion of 
Bodies ; and to which he has annex'd the de- 
lineating of a few Schemes, or Diagrams. Bur 
finding in them no Demonſtrative Proof, or 
other concernment than what I have before 
Diſcuſsd, or Anſwer'd : I therefore avoid the 
perplexing my Reader with ſuch obſcure Di- 
verlities, which in my Judgment, he delivers 
on this Subje&, or as extravagantly diſtant 
from either Philoſophical, or Mathematical 
Certainty, as Fiction 1s from Truth: And 
thus I come to his 31ſt Head, which I had 
alſo omitted, had 1 not obſery'd, that he there 
attempts to unvail more ſpectouſly his Myſte- 
rious Idea, than he had formerly done : The 
Propoſition he endeavours to prove, 1s, That 
in one and the ſame Body there may be Innume- 
rable diverſities of Motion. 

Notwithſtanding, he grants, That no In- 
dividual Body can be underſtood, to have more 
than one proper Motion ; becauſe, as he Affirms, 
it muſt be underſlood, when Moving, to recede 
from ſeveral Bodies refling contiguous to it : 
However it may participate of Innumerable Mo- 
tions if it be part of other Bodies that have di- 


werſities of Motion. 
X | The 
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The Example he gives, is, Of a Man walking 
in a Ship, having a Watch in his Pocket ; the 
heels of the Watch Move but by one proper 
Motion, but participate of another, whilſi being 
Conjoyn'd to the Perſon that walks they compoſe 
one Part of Matter, and another as they are Ad= 
joyn'd to the Ship, as alſo to the Ship flutuating 
on the Water, and likewiſe as it is joyn'd to the 
Sea, and laſily as it is ſo to the Earth, if the 
whole Earth be Mov'd. 

To which, if Reply'd, That in the entrance 
he makes into this Particzlar, he ſtarts an Ar- 
gument againſt himſelf ; the Conſequence will 
make 1t good. 

For although it be true, That all Corporcals, 
whether Animate, or Inanimate, of ponde- 
rous Compoſitions, have a natural and direct 
Inclination ro Move downwards ; but not 
their ſole motional Property : A Man by the 
Power and Faculty that enables him locally to 
Move, can ſtep upwards as well as downwards ; 
and by innumerable Actions and. Motions of 
his Pacrs can abundantly vary his Poſtures, 
together with his Feet, Limbs, and Fingers: 
Impowrd with uſeful diverſitics that admira- 
bly procced from the Provendencial Support, 
Lt 1s, to wondcr, beſtow'd on Humane Life; 


which 
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which could not without thoſe accompliſh- 
ments, conveniently Subſiſt: To which pur- 
poſe, enough has been Inſerted in my precc- 
dent Remarks. 

But as to the other Part of this Head, where 
he inſiſts, inſtead of other Proof, on the Ex- 
ample he gives of the Inſtrumental Movement 
of the Wheels of a Watch in the Pocket of a 
Man, as participating of the Motion of the 
Perſon, and alſo of the Ship: Is ſufficient 
without troubling my Reader with other of 
his Inſtances of like {1gnification, to terminate 
my Reply : Which briefly is thus, — The 
Argument he offers, is neither rationally, or 
Ph:lofophically applicable to what he Af- 
ſerts; 1t conliderd, That the Motion of the 
Parts and Wheels of the Watch are totally 
Artificial, and therefore cannot be naturally 
Contiguous to the Motion of the Man or 
Ship : No more than Invcntion attaind by 
Art can be certainly deem'd the Method of 
Nature, that allows no participation to the 
Motion of Things, but as they are genuinely 
* diſpos'dand influencd by her proper Conduct : 
W hich cannot be cquivalcntly Counterteited 
by Humane Artifice, no more than 'tis poſlt- 


ble for the Brain of Man to create a Fabrick 
T'n ſuitable 
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ſuitable to the Structure of the World, to- 
octher with the Innumerable Materials and 
their diſtinct Capacities and Operations, con- 
zain'd by 1t. : 7 

A Speculation of ſuch undeniable Excellen- 
cy, That had it been thoughc on by Des-Carres, 
Mis Reaſon and Abilities in Science had other- 
wiſe diſpos'd the Credit of his Pen, than to 
have Inſerted the Incongruous Compariſon 
by which he would Parallel, in his Senſe of 
Motion; the Performance of Art, with the 
Action producd by Nature. Which 1s very 
different from the Epithet he gives to Motion 
and Reſt in his 38th Paragraph,where he dcter- 
mincs, That, by the Ordainment of God, Matter 
together with Motion and Reſt were, as to their 
ordizary Courſe, originally Conſiituted, From 
whence he concludes, That all Parts of Mate- 
ral Things, were primarily ſo diſpos d by the IWill 
of the Almighty, as by their divers Conſervations, 
te World's total Matter might be continually pre- 
ſervd:by the ſame determind Method, that every 
of its Particulars recetv'd when firſt Created. 

From which Immutable Decree of the 


Ommpotent he derives ſeycral Laws or Rulcs 
of Nature, 


[ he 
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The Firſt of which he conſiders as her conſtant 

Induſtry and Prerogative, whereby ſhe would, as 
far as her Regalia's extend, znalterably continue 
every particular Thing in its Manner of Being : 
And thus, whatſoever Movd, ſhould, by her In- 
tention, be always Mov'd. So that if any Part 
of Matter repreſented its Motion in a Square, or 
other ſuitable Figure, it would fo perpetually con- 
tinue, did not ſome other Thing interrupt its 
Mcavement. 
All which might be conceded, were not: 
Nature oblig'd to diſpenſe with, for Univerſal 
Convenience, ſuch Alterations, in her Me- 
thods of Rule, that ſhe accommodates to the 
frail Diſpoſition of her Elementary Subjects 3 
whoſe Diſtempers, unleſs ſo prevented, wauld 
be more diſorderly, or confusd. 

For which Reaſon, ſhe neceflarily waves her 
Original Intention as to the permanent conti- 
nuance of her Subordinate Individuals; by 
Excrciling, 1n a manner, again{t her Will, a 
Tyrannick Power, by which ſhe kills ſome 
Beings, to give Life and Repoſe to others: 
Which could not othcrwiſe have room to 
Exit, were the Compaſs of the World far 
orcater than its concely 'd Dimenſion. 


And. 
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And thus we ought to apprehend the vari- 
ous Effects of Motion, as alſo ſuch Alterati- 
ons as relate to Generation and Corruption, 
by which Things ceaſe to be, and others have 
Being, Tho' nether Motion, or any of its 
Concomitants, or Tendencies, here menti- 
on'd, can be reaſonably ſupposd, according 
to the Opinion of this Author, to endeavour 
inceſſant Movement, did not ſome other in- 
cervening Thing put an end to their Motion 
by obſtructing its farther progreſs: Which 
were to Afhirm, That Motion were void of 
Deſign, if any Thing Mov'd regardleſs of its 
proper Reſidence. 

If granted, Thatthe Motion of one Thing 
may cauſe the Motion of another to ceaſe ; 'tis 
notto be underſtood as any hindrance that its 
natural Capacity can recctve,or the Intendment 
It has to Arrive where it ought to remain. 

It being abſurd to ſuppoſe, That Motion, as 
it 15 appropriated to Material Compoſition, 
of which only we can be ſenſible, ſhould be 
actually, or potentially Imbu'd with a perpe- 
tual motional Faculty ; which were to allow 
It Indeterminate, and therefore Infinite 5 con- 
crary tothe undoubted Philoſophiaal Maxim, 
n0n datur Infinitum au in rerum Natura: And 


as 
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as experimentally certain, as that a Man can- 
not always Run, or Walk. 

The Second Law, which he Attributes to Na- 
ture, he thus delivers, Every Motion, of it ſell, 
is in a flireight Line, and therefcre whatſoever - 
circularly Moves, always endeavours to depart 
from the Center of the Circle it deſcribes. 

Before I enter my Replication to this Head, 
which, in ſome reſpects, is very queſtionable ; 
I think fit to Inform the Reader, how he does 
here Diflent from what he deliver'd in his 22d 
Particular, where he grants, That Motion may 
be, not ſeldom, exceedingly Contorted, Twiſted, 
or IWrefled ; which he muſt intend by ſuch a 
lincal Movement as might be neither Dircc&t. 
or Circular. And teoing 1t mult have ſuch a 
kind of oblique Curvitude as cannot be com- 
prehcnded by the Definition of regular Curv's, 
or ſuch as may be term'd Geometrically Com- 
menſurable ; which by Learned Mathemaci- 
cians 1s ſolely Attributed to the Circle, Pa- 
rabola, Hyperbela, and Ellipſis : The Reaſon 
they give 15 by demonſtrating, That no other 
Curvitudes can, in cvery of their Points, have 
a duc Relation to ſtreight Lines 3 as it may 
be <qually provd. 


On 
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On which Mathematical Certainty 1s 
grounded their rejecting of all other Curvs, 
as Mechanical; becauſe, 1n particular, they 
cannot be Geometrical by right Lines ap- 
plicd to ſuch Figures ; and therefore not 
to motional Things and Parts, by Indiſtinct 
Commenſurations ; and ſuch as may cxpreſs 
their common cquality. 

Whoſoever dclircs to be aſſur'd by Geo- 
metrical Delincament and Proof, to this 
purpoſe, he may Inſpect the Commentary of 
Van-Schooten, a Dutch Mathematician, on the 
Geometry of this Author. In the mean time 
this Obſervation is ſufficient to explain the 
egregious Miſtake of this Writer, as to the 
Place before-mention'd : Where contrary to 
the actual Performance and Method of Na- 
ture, that allows to eycry Thing Mov'd Com-. 
menſurable Space and Parts; he Allys the 
poſlibility of Motion to fuch a perverſe and 
irregular Figure, as would rcnder it abſolutely 
contus'd, inſtcad of being orderly confiſtent 
with the Certainty of Meaſure. 

But now in the above-mention'd Se- 
cond Law of Nature, as he defines it, he 
thinks tis very manifeſt, That Motion, by 
ts {impl:city of Operation, ſhould be con- 


tinu'd 
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its ſimplicity of Opcration , ſhould be con- 
tinu'd in a ſtreighe Linc, but never 12 a 
crooked. 

Which is truc, if mcant of ſuch Things, 
that by their Inherent Propricties of Length 
or Weight, Aſcend, or Deſcend ; which are 
always continu'd in a ſtreight Line: But are 
not ſo in every Thing that Moves, as may be 
evidently perceiv'd in that admirable Provi- 
dence by whoſe Conduct the Celcitial Mott 
ons of the Sun and Planets have a conſtant 
Circular Revolution. Which ſublime Man- 
ner, and excellency of Motion, 1s no o- 
therwiſe naturally theirs; than ſuitable 
Gravity, or Lightneſs, 1s the Cauſe that 
Things ſo composd Move upwards, or 


downwards. 


Theſe Examples are ſufhcient to refell his 
general Hypotheſis, by which he would limit 
the genuine Action, of whatſoever does Move, 
to a direct Line z without excepring the Orbs 
above, That he well underſtood did Moye 


otherwilc. 
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To which purpoſe, he delineates a Diagram 
the fame in Effe&;, with this that follows. 


I 


Let a Stone be ſuppes'd to Move by any Force, 
zccording to his Examplc, in a Sling, as E A 
Circularly Mou'd in the ſame inſlant in which it 
is in the Point A determin a to Move, any whe- 
ther, in a Right Line towards C; fo as the Right 
Line may.be the Tangent of the Circle, It can- 
20t be imagin'd to terminate Moticnally Contorted, 
2%0 it firfi comes from L to A, by a crooked Line ; 
becauſe nothing of that Curvitude can be under- 
tood to remain in it whilſt it is in the Point A. 
Bu? ſhould it then be out of the Sling, it would not 

Move 
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Move forward towards B, but towards C—From 
whence he concludes, 1hat whatſcever does Cir- 
calarly Move, would always endeavour to depart 
from tts Center, 


| Here he undertakes to give Nature a Law 
againſt her natural Legalicies 3 it not ſuch a 
fctious Swing as would whisk her ordinary 
Operations, out of their uſual Courſe, into 
the Region of Fables. 

It being very Demonſtrable that both 
Parts of the Propoſition, to which this Dia- 
gram Relates, are erroneouſly Applied. 


As to the Firſt by which he would prove, 
That all Motion does of it ſelf proceed in a right 
Line ; tis broadly untruc, if confiderd, that 
tis no leſs Naturally than Mathematically 
Certain, That whatſoever Moves, muſt be 
progreſſive with the Proper Superficies and 
Space, in eycry Kinde, that appertains to its 
Subſtance : When a Man Walks docs he not 
ſuitably Move to the Height, Breadth, and 
Depth, which, at that Inſtant , exposd che 
Proportions of þis Figure ? The ſame may be 
Athrm'd of the Motion of Animate, or Una- 


nimated Bodics. 
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On which ground,Geometricians determine, 
That a Line, of it ſelf, has no Commenſurable 
Proportion compard to a Superficies; and 
therefore to no ſubſtantial Velocity, or Mot:- 
on, in any Conſideration; otherwiſe than as, 
berwixt two different ſuperficies, lines may 
beallow'd a Rclative Proportion; as in Squares, 
Parallclograms, and other Figures, that afft- 
milate in Hcighre, and Breadth. Wherefore 
to Allert as he does, That by Intendment of ;, 
Nature, all Corporal Motion 1s comprehen- 
ded in a freight Linez were all one as t9 
Affrm, that a Mathematical Line, which, by 
Euclid 1s detind to confitt meerly of Points, 
that have no Parts, otherwiſe then ſupposd, 
(hould fingly Meaſure a Superficics the Conti- 
nent of Bouy. Not but in a genuine Philo- 
ſophacal Senſe, a Material Compoſition may 
have a direct Motion, allowing its requiſite 
Extenſion, Place, and Superficies transferr'd 
with it, cither upwards or downwards, accor- 
ding to the Nature of 1ts Subſtance, but 
no other lineal Rectitude, as 1s already De- 
monſtrated : Where I Inſtanc'd the natural 

_ Tendencies that Things Light, or Ponderous, 
have to their proper Stations; and therefore 
inconhiſtent with the Example he g1vcs In the 


. Diagram 
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Diagram of a Stone Enforc'd, by o:her Mate- 
rial Thing, or in a manner fling d from. its dt- 
re&t Movement into the obliquity ofa winding 
Figure ; which muſt ſo detain 1t as never to 
depart, or 'tis not. to be doubted, that the 
Weight of the Stone would cauſe it to Move 
downward towards its reſting Place : On 
which account, the Stone may be ſuppos'd to 
be' taken trom the Sling and flung at the 
Head of his Argument. 

As intolcrably extravagant is his othcr 
Principlc, or rather Conceit that he annexes 
to the Law of Nature ; whereby he would 
rake it for grated, That whatſocver does 
circularly Move, has, in its ſelf, an Inherent 
proncneſs to Recede from its Center : Which - 
15 totally oppoſite ro the Supreme Pertection 
of Circular Motion, 1t compard with what- 
ſocycr 1s directly Lineal : Becauſe it 1s the 
Meaſure of Liacal Movement without ſepa» 
rating 1ts Terminations as the other does, 
Which 1s obviouſly evident in the Motion of 
a Wheel, where the Terms of its Motion arc 
not ſo diſtinct that any one can be thought ſe- 
paratcd from the other. Bur when a weighty 
Thing directly Moves from a Superior Place 
Q an Inferior, it may truly be Athrm'd, that 

| the 
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the Terms, of any ſuch direct Morton , arc 
by their Interval and Diſtance conſ1derably 
ſeparated ; which Separation Imports Com- 
poſition of Terms; but none to be tound 1n 
Circular Movement, as 1s manifcit by the pre- 
ccdent Example. 

Wherefore Ariftotle acutely Defines the 
exccllency of Circular Motion, by conſidering, 
that it is more Abſolute, or {imply Complcar, 
than can be Attributcd to any otncr Figure 3 
by rcaſon it is more Equal, and thereto: c leſs 
obnoxions to Irregularity, and conſequently 
more durable: From whence he concludes, 
That it was the moſt perfect and firſt of Moti- 
xs: As likewiſe a pollibility of Being Erer- 
nal; becauſe no Part of a Circle can be ſaid 
to be us Beginning or Pcriod ; and where 
neither the Firſt and Laſt, of any Thing, is 
diſcermible 3 it may be allowd, in a manner, 
Eternal. To which purpoſe, the Poct Virgil 
compendioutly .expreties the admirable Re- 
volution ot the Hours, Days, and Scaſons of 
the Year, by no more Words than, In ſe cir- 
oumvoluitur . Annus, 

W hich ſhews, that Circular Motion is not 
eficctcy by any forcible Cauſc or Inclination 
That any Thing Moy'd can, by that means, 


b 
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be cndud with, whereby to depart from its 
Center, according to the devisd Maxim of 
this Author: But rather a continu'd Provi- 
dential and Natural Method in order to the 
Compuration of Time, togcther with the 
Innumerable Benefits that from thence ac- 
crew to Mankind, with whatſocver the World 
Comprehends. And 1f otherwiſe reputed, 
'twere as calic to believe that Providence 
might receive a torcible Period ; or thit the 
Sun and Planets have as natural a propenſity 
to drop from the Orbs in which they Revolve, 
as the Stone might have to fall our of the 
Sling, in the precedent Diagram. 5So that the 
Principle which he would Encaile to the Law 
of Nature, docs more concenter with the 
Tenent of a Uhiloſophical Renegado , out- 
law'd by her reguir Ordainments, than 
could be expected trom the Pen of Des- 
C artes. 
| endeavour to be as piquant, as T mighe 
bc, in my Remark on this Subject, becauſe 
he owns it for a main foundation yn which 
he Erc&ts not a few of his caluing DifcuCf 
{jOnNs. 
The Thicd Law that he gives to Nature, 
is, {1i3t any ouve Subjtance, meetins with a 
I rronger 
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Stronger, loſeth nothing of its Motion by its 
Occurrence to one of greater ſlrength, but leſſens its 
Motion by as much as 1t Transfers to the other. 

Here he continues a perpetual War a- 
mongſt the Subjects of Nature ; and wirh 
that cxorbitant violence, that he allows V1- 
ory to the Stronger on all conſiderations : 
Whereby he Interprets the ord.nary Courſe of 
Things, tending to the Univerſal Preſervation 
and Conduct of Nature, no other than fo 
many Hoſtilitics Executed by the Strong a- 
gainſt the Weak. 

If Bodies arc alter'd by the movable Eft- 
fe&ts of Raritaction and Condenſation, they 
are not ſo Movd, or Produc'd by a preter- 
natural and yaricd Violence ; but rather uſe- 
fully Convey'd and Diſpos'd to ſuch Recepta- 
cles of Nature where their Beings were 
wanted, and could not be ſupply d without 
the convenient Alterations of Material Things. 
The like may be faid of Generation and 
Corrupuon Incidcat to a'l Elementary Com: 
politions. 

And tho Nature, in ſome Senſe , may 
have the Artribute of Perpetuity 3 there can 
not be the ſime permanency allow'd to Par: 
tieulars within her Dominion, whereby they 
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might be equally Everlaſting with her ſelf ; 
which m——_ level her Incefſant Prerogative, 
in common with her Subjects, or imply the 
Diſolution of her ſuperlative Dominion : 
Too profound to be fathom'd by the moſt 
Skalful Brain of Man, or be diforderd by any 
Speculation inconfiſtent with her Pertections : 
Which had this Author requiſitely conſider'd, 
he would not have enterprizd the Imbroyl- 
ing of her Rule with ſo many turbulent Di- 
ver{ities, or Anarchical Violence, that may 
be Imputed to his Principles as they derogate 
from hcr opcrative Contrivements, and Mo- 
tion of Things in Reference to their duc con- 
tinuations and apt diſpoſure, agreeable to the 
Capacitics of their Exiſtence. 

But notwithſtanding he has frequently 
Catrcchisd Nature according to the Model of 
his inycnted Principles, and eſpecially, in this 
Place, where he attempts to enact Laws as if 
Confirm'd by the touch ot her Sceprer : As 
alſo to preſeat his Reader with ſeveral ſubſe- 
quent Rules, by which he would be under- 
{tood to have prevented what might be Al- 
ledg'd again(t them. 

Ail which I inpectcd with the cleareſt Eye 
of my Underitanding, being no lcfs delirous 

L that 
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that my Pen ſhould have been convincd by 
his, than he endeavours the Eſtimation of 
bs own. pO 

But finding, by the ſtricteſt Inquiſition 1 
could apply to his offer'd Probations, Thar I 
was led into a Wilderneſs of Notions, out 
of which no Thought of mine could give me 
Paſſage: I concluded, That it would be no 
fmall caſe to my Reader, and my felt, it 
I omitted ſuch of his Intricate Diſcuſſions, 
and delineated Schemes, as might have per- 
plex'd the utmoſt Diligence of the conſiderate 
Peruſer. For which I have, in ſome Pars, 
his own conſent ; as may be fcen 1n his 53d 
Particular, where he acknowledges that his 
precedent Rules, as to the Nature and Mo- 
tion of Corporcal Subſtances, are not eaſily 
underſtood . And where there 1s not a facil1- 
ty of Perception, relating to the intended 
purpoſe ; 1t can have no other Conſtruction 
than Imperuncnt, or Trivial, or at lealt, not 
worth a labour d Explanation. 

And thus I paſs to his Concluſion, where 
| obſcrve, in general, That he is more confi- 
dent of his Premufles than was to be expected 
rom fo Ingentous a Writer. 


In 
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In the Aſlertion he cloſes with, he delivers 
this Afthrmation, That no other Principles are 
admitted by him than are both Phyfical and Ma- 
thematical Certainties ; becauſe by them not on- 
ly all the Phxnomena's of Nature are explaind, 
but alſo Certain Demonſtrations given from 
them. 

If this percmptory Aſſurance be true ; the 
Author of theſe Remarks has taken no ſmall 
pains to little' purpoſe ; bur if \not ſo, the 
commendation he has beſtow'd upon his Un- 
dertaking will be as lictle to his advantage, as 
the Indulgent Applauſe, uſually is, . that Men 
Attribute to their peculiar Wit or Science: 
To which I might Reply, without diſreſpect- 
ing this Author, or the Modeſty that becomes 
my Pen, Thar I am not more m the Right 
than he 1s1n the Wrong, whercfocver 1 have 
differ d from him, c:ther on the Philoſophi- 
cal or Mathematical Account : As in refc- 
rence to.-both, I may, wxhour Oftentarion, 
Aver, That his Idca's, Propolitions and Allega- 
trons, as they arc tax d by mc; are rather Im- 
probabilities, it not fictinoutly introduc'd by 
him than naturally Ally'd to Proot or the Bc- 
ing Of Things. 
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For tho' Mathematical Operations cannot 
be Refin'dly Contemplated, but as they have 
an In-matcrial, or Spiritual Eminency re- 
lating to the proportionable Dimenlions 
which they unerrably give to whatſoever 
may be regularly Defin'd of ſubitanual Ex- 
iſtence: Yet by a diltint. Excellence, par- 
take not atall of Matter howſocver Com- 
menſurated by them. And thus may a Pro- 
polition in Euclid b: provd, it only, in 
Thought, delineated : But when appiy'd to 
any Material Being, the Subſtance unto winch 
it Relates, mult as really, and in the ſame 
manner Exiſt, as 1s ſuitable to the Certainty 
of its Demonltration. 

But not to be ſo underſtood by the Do- 
Etrinc of Des-Cartes, who ſcts Nature at 
Work as he fancys her Operations. Inſo- 
much that a Subitance cannot directly Move 
towards its proper Placc of Being, but he 
CONCeIVCS 1t more or Icfs obſtructed by ſo:ne 
other Body, or whirl'd in a Line, of a diftc- 
rent Denomination, to another Point of the 
Compaſs, or not to be Imagin'd whether : 
Much ot the ſame Sinulitude with the Figure 
of the Stone 1n. the Sling, as it 1s inſerted un 
We preceding Diagram. 


All 
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All which exorbicant Modalities and Mo- 
tions of Things, as he ſuppoſes them to 
Act as thcy are cither Hard, Flexible, Con- 
densd, or Fliid ; are rather ſingular Fiftions, 
or forcible Contraricties, Complicated by his 
Brain, than conccntring with the prone Fact- 
lity of Natural Opcrations : Abſoſutcly In- 
conlittent, by a Thiloſophical Maxim, with 
the prodigious and continual Violence im- 
posd on Cauſes and Effects; as by this 
Author 1s deyisd the Conduct of Nature. 
Yet after all, he is no leſs confident than to 
Afhrm, that his Philoſophical Ayporhefes is 
Mathemarically Certain in every Contidera- 
tion: Which, without other rebuke to the 
Phraſe of his Boaſting, 1s as far from being 
provd by Rules of Scicrce, as Fiction may 
be from undoubted Truth : Or as it he 
had undertook to have delineated, out of 
Euclid, a Coat for the Moon, that ſhould 
have demonſtrably fitted her Figure in cvery 


Change of her Appearance. 


It I have dealt freely with Des-Cartes where 
his Netions and Proofs were queſtionable ; 
us agreeable ro his Examplc, who ſpares 
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no Author where he thought lum Taxable. 
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Tho I haye been favourable in not extend- 
ing my Exceptions fo far as I might have 
—_ occaſion : Which I hope the Reader 
will excuſe, or think himſclf obligd ; be- 
cauſe I Entertaind him with no morc Words 
than I chought ſufficient to give a Period 
to my Remarks on the Second Part of the Phi- 
Joſophy of Des-Cartes. 
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F admirable, even to extalic of Thought, 
by what manner of natural Operation, 
or ſuperlative A&t of Providence, the 
Humane Compoſition, in Soul and Bo- 


dy, was Originally producd. to that tranſcen- 
dent Degree, That his IntclleEtual Faculty, 
by lineal Deſcent and Right, continues him 
32 abſolute Monarch of Underitanding, mm 

Reference 
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Reference to the Government of himſelf 
and other Creatures : 'Tis highly incumbent 
on Man, to be not only gratefully conſide- 
rate of his being ſuch ; but alſo to acknow- 
ledge lus utmoſt Celebration of the Supreme 
Cauſe of his wonderful Exiſtence. Which 
mighty Con(ideration ought to tranſport the 
Profpect of Thought far beyond the Excel- 
lency conferr'd on Mankind in Soul and 
Perſon: Which can be but narrowly com- 
pard with the vaſt complex of the Univerſal 
World and the Innumerable Wonders ſur- 
rounded by 1t 

Wherefore, if the beſt Inſpection made 
by the Humane Intclle&, in Contemplating 
the manner of 1ts rational Being, be pos'd, 
by its own Riddle, above 1ts Power to unfold : 
How ſtupendiouſly mult then be Involv'd the 
moſt elaborate Attempt of Mans Under- 
ſtanding ; when to the peculiar Wonder that 
1s Exerted from his own Exiſtence, he adds 
the Innumerable Miracles conſpicuouſly viti- 
ble in the Structure of the Univerſe? And 
what 1s yet more Tranſcendent, th: admira- 
ble Author cf what wcare, andall we b.hold, 
ſcams Envclop'd, from the Eye, by his won- 
dcrtul Fabrick and Works. 


It 
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If the Learned Des-Cartes, in the beginninz 
of this Treatiſe, ſeems not a little fond of 
bis own Applauſe, by ſignifying to his Rea- 
der, That he has Invented certain Principles, by 
which, he concerves, That Nature is unveil d 
in her, as yet, unknown Receſſes: He is far 
morc modeſt, in his ſubſequent Exprellions, 
where he bows the Knee of his Philoſophy to the 
Infinite Power, Amplitude,and Beauty,of the Works 
of the Almighty: Concluding withall, That it 
is highly requiſite to avoid all ſuch confident Ima- 
ginations, whereby we might undertake, by un- 
certain Suppoſutions, to limit Omnipotent Power, 
or Abſlrad in any Kind, from its Incomprehenſible 
Performance. 

This Concluſion I ſubmic to, but cannot 
approve the confidence of his Introduction 
containd in the Entrance he makes into this 
Paragraph ; as the Reader may perceive by 
the Remarks I have made on his Firlt and Se- 
cond Treatiſe ; where, I preſume, 1 have 
cifcctually demonſtrated, That his Principles 


could not have an entire Birth-right from che 
Womb of Nature : Which, in ſubſtance, he 
docs acknowledge by the Advice he gives, 
before he ends this Page, [hat we ought not to 
believe, I bat, by Divine Determination, the World 
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was Created meerly for our ſakes; or that it is 

poſſible, by any Thought of ours, to apprehend 

the End for which it was Ordaind: Adding 

this Reaſon, That many Things are now is 

Being, and heretofore, that were never ſeen 

| or znderflood by Man, or any Uſe they could 
] yield to him. "OEIE 

In his 4th Particular of this Third Part 

of his Philoſophy, he confidently aflures us, 

iy That his Principles are ſo vaſt, and: fruitful, 

| that they -not only Imply many more than are 

l 20 be perceivd in the World we behold ; but al- 


fo far more numerous than we can Imagine : 


To which purpoſe, he begins, in his Method, 
#ith- the Phxnomena, or the main natural ap- 
| pearances ; the Cauſes.of which he commits to 
| his ſubſequent Inveſtigations, or as, he intends 
them, Proofs of ſuch EffeAs as he, in this Place 
2entions. 

And nexs, he pertinently Rebukes rhe 200 
common Ignorance of ſuch that by their ccu- 
tar ſimplicity erroneouſly judge, that the Sun 
and Moon, as. they ſeem to appear, are there- 

ll fore much. bigger than other Stars, Which wul- 
| | gar Miflake is eaſily prevented by duely appre- 
hending the Diſtance of the Sun and Moon 
from the Earth, and comparing of their Diame- 


ters 
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ters as they are now obſery/'d ; to all which 1 
fully agree. 

Wherefore to recount how far remote the 
more than wonderful Celeſtial Luminaries 
are from our Earthly Habitation; I will 
not diſpute the Computation, he delivers, 
by oppoling againſt his Account, the Elder 
Obſervations of Learned Aſtronomers : But 
rather ſo to compare Ancient and Modern 
Calculations, as thence may be. apprehended 
the Indefatigable Endeavour and Induſtry of 
Men to render a ſublime Account of the won- 
dertul Height, Figure, Beings, and Motions, 
char, to the amazement of our Eyes, continuc 
their ſhining Bountics innumerably influenc'd 
for the Support of Humane Life, with what- 
ſoever ſubliſts within the Compaſs of the 
World : Which univerſal and admurd Mu- 
nificence, being highly conſider'd by Perſons 
famouſly Erudite, both in paſt and latter 
Times, exalted the Ambition and Gratitude 
of their Science to be as far, as was poſlible for 
chem, requiſitely Intelligent of the conſpicu- 
ous Embclliſhments of the Sktes ; that they 
might be, from thence, the more Supreme- 
ly ſenſible of the Blcſlings they receiyd 
trom Abovc. 


Aa2 But 
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But whilſt in this Tranſcendent Inquitition 
of Thought, they Imploy'd the belt of their 
Skill and Diligence, 'twas ſoon found too di- 
ſtin&ly Exccllent to be exactly Compured, 
howſocver they varyd the Schemes of thcir 
Hypotheſis : As nor being able by Art, Con- 
ception of the Mind, or any Inſtrumental 
Aſſiſtance, tho' proper for Commenſuration 
of Things familiarly near to our Eyes and 
Senſes, to reach, ſuitable to common Certain- 
ty, the moſt Approximate top of the Spheres 
of Heaven: 

The diſtance of the fix'd Stars: are allow'd 
by exquiſite Aſtronomers, as alſo by this Au- 
thor, to be too Immenſely remote tor any 
accountable Meaſure that can be given of 
them. And therefore I ſhall only take notice 
of the Sun and Planets, rogether wich their 
Magnitudes, and Diſtance from the Earth ; 
but as to their Diſtance from us, becauſe it is 
uſually by Aſtronomers accounted by Dia- 
meters, or Semidiameters, of the Earth, yer 
{cldom declar'd by them, the Sum of their 
Meaſures as they may be applycd to Leagues, 
Miles, or the like : I think fit for the adyan- 
tage of the Reader, to Impart how much in 
&o(ilh Miles, as the moſt uſcful Compurati- 

ON, 
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on, a Diameter of the Earth does amount 
ro. Which I prov'd by this Method ; it ha- 
ving been Experimented by Judicious Obſer- 
vators, That ore Degree of a great Circle 
above, correſpondent to the Superficies of the 
Earth, Anſwers to a diret Journey of 73 
Miles, which multiplied by 360 Degrees, al- 
lowd to the orbicular Form, or Circle of the 
Farth, the Summ will be 26280 Miles for the 
rotal Compaſs of the Farth : And becauſe 
the proportion of the. Diameter of a Circle 
to its Circumference 1s, by approvd Mathe- 
maticians, accounted as 7 15, Very near ta 22: 
According to which Mcthod I computed a 
Diameter of the Earth to contain about 8327 
Males 3 and her Semidiameter ſomewhat more. 


than 4153 Miles. 


To apply which to Ancient Aſtronomical 
Obſervatons, or ſuch of the accurate Arabians, 
menciond by Learned Gafendzs, as obſeryd 
ſuitable ro the Prolemaick, Principles, they are 
thus Inſerted according to the Mediocrity of 
each Planet's Diſtance trom us. 


After 


\ 
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= TheMoon.| 8 3 49] 8 _ 
A | Mercury. | | I15, = 478745 
Z Venus. | 618 SD 2572734 
E 4 Sun. E2 1165] W= 4549855 
= {| Mars. 8 4584| | 19983192 
Þ | Jupiter. | & | 10423 E 89g 
A | Saturn. | & {i58c0] AL£65775400 


After theſe, the moſt ſignal Aſtronomer 
was Nicholas Copernicus, a Canon of Torunenſe, 
who hv'd about 190 Years paſt: Some of 
whoſe Obſervations, as I read, were made 
at Fruebmg in Pruſſia in the Year 1525, 
where the Elevation of the North Pole is 
54 Deg. ;,;: Hce,was a Manot vaſt Inge- 
nuity, Ds queſtionable his Hypotheſis of 
the Motion of the Earth ; bur it applyd to 
the Sun inſtead of the Earth, there 1s no bcr- 
ter Aſtronomical Syſtem, and ſo approv'd, by 
the Learned at this Day. Nothing Remaka- 
ble is found in him as to the Magnitude and 
Diſtance of the fixd Stars, more than thar 
the Earth was as a Point if compar'd with 
the great Orb above ; judiciouſly conceiving 
them too Remote for his applying to them 
any certain Rule or Demonſtration where- 
by to compute their mighty Diſtance : Of 
the Planets, he chiefly regarded the Sun 


and 
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and Moon; defining the Sun to be 3240 
times bigger than the Earth; and the Moon 
no leſs than 860 greater, in which Computa- 
tions he doubtleſs Err'd, as may be ſeen by 
the following Examples ; bur moſt egregt- 
ouſly miſtaken in the Account he gives of the 
Moon ; ſhe being certainly difcernd much 
les than the Earch ever ſince the approvd In- 
vention and Uſe of the Teleſcope; 

His next famous Aſtronomical Succefſor: 
was Tycho-Brahe, a Noble Man of Denmark 
who 1s ſaid to have been learnedly Accom- 

pliſhd, as alſo furniſhd by his lacge Expence, 
with abundance of Inſtruments cats 
proper for his great Undertaking: Where- 
fore the Compurations he mentions.are highly; 
cſteem'd at this Day. 


The Obſervations he made of the Diſtance, and. 
Magnitude of the Planets, are theſe according to. 
their Mean, or Mediocrity of Diſtance. 


5 { Moon. | Sz © 
3 | Mercury] %S II5O 
EZ | Yenus. 8 II50 
E 2 Sun. | hs 4 1150 
= | Mars. 59 | 1745 
& | Jupiter. E 3990 
Q {Satarn. | & {IO55O 


Whoſocyez: 
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Whoſocver 1s deſirous to Convert the 
Planctary Semidiameters 1nto Engliſh Miles, 
may readily perform it by the preceding 
Example. 


| The Magnitude of the Planets compar d to 
the bigneſs of the Earth, are theſe that follow, 


| Moon. | 42 
Mercury. : Leſſer. | 19 
Venus. 6 
| Sun. Greater. [139 | Twenty Tunes. 

Mars. Leſſer. | 13 


| Jup - Greater. Y 


| Saturn. 22 


By theſe diſagreeable Computations, of fo 
many eminent Perſons, may well be diſcern'd 
how far beyond, the reach of Science, arc 
the ſhining Wonders above our Heads : 
Not more Impoſſible to be exactly Compu- 
ted, than 1f a Man ſhould undertake to touch 
the Center of a Star with the end of his Fin- 
ger ; or to extend a Line, by any proſpect of 
Art, to the nearcit Verge of boundleſs Om- 
NIPOtCnce. 

Nor 1s it 1n the Power of Geometry in 
many Caſes, tho more clearly demonſtrative 
than other Sciences, to cxprels its duc figniti- 


CatION 


<4 
Pg 
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cation and Extent by numerical Tomputarions, 
as 1scvident by abundant Theorems: Of which, 
theſe may be thus lignally Inſerted. 

In a Square, or right Angled Parallclogram, 
the Diagonal thar, ineither of thoſe Figures, is 
drawn trom one Point of 1ts Termination to 
another, 1s potentially equal, in ſuch Delinea- 
ments, to any two Sides that include the righr 
Angle; as may be Dcmonſtratcd, by theſe Ex- 
amplcs, grounded on the 47th Propolition of 


DO 
4+] 16 {+ 
A + ®> 


the Firſt Book of Euclid, from whence 1t 1s 
prov'd, That the Square of B D, 1n cither of 
the Figures, is cqual to one half of the Figure 
ro which it appertains : So that the Square of 
che Line B D, in both of them, 1s equal to the 
half of 16 which is 8 : Tho there be no ſuch 


Square Number as 8, or any true Square Root 
to be given of it ; but inſtead thereof ſuch an 


I:rational Root as 1s 2, with a Jarge decimal 
Fraction An:icx d thereto. 
B b The 


I. 2 
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The like might be Afirm'd of a Line di- 
vided according to the 11th of the 2d Book 
of Euclid, by extreme: and mean Proportion, 
ſo that the Square of the: greater Segment 
may be equal to the Product of the whole 
Line and lefſer Segment : Which may be 
lincally Demonſtrated, tho' incapable of being 
Equall'd by any numerical Summ, or the lite- 

ral Powers of Algebraical Equations: Which 
admirable Dignity of Lines, causd incompa- 
rable oughtred to Entitle the latter Propoſition, 
almoſt nes and as much 1s here proydin 
commendation of the Precedent. 

Theſe Inſtances I think ſufficient to expreſs 
the excellency of Geometry 3 and withal of 
ſuch occaſional Importance, in reference to 
my Remarks on ſome Paſſages of this Author, 
tha it Incites me to apply, according to the 
neareſt Epithet and Derivative of the verbal 
Name of Geometry ; its moſt undoubted, 
and perfect Uſe, to the dimenſion of a plain 
Superficics : Which, in the Senſe of the great 
and wiſe Philoſopher Socrates, in whoſe cele- 
bratcd School the admir'd Euclid was ſaid to 
Inſtruct, 15 fureft 3nploy'd on ſuch Suppurati- 
ons that have convenient Extents and Periods 
0:1 the Ground we tread, and poſſeſs ; and 


therefore 
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therefore more ſenſibly Computed, by the 
familiar Meaſure that may be taken from our 
Steps and Paces, when any Portions of Land 
are, by that Mcthod, to be diſpos'd or ac- 
counted, But no ſuch lineal Certainty, was 
ever Invented, that could ſo clevare the Side 
of a Triangle, that it might undoubredly a- 
ſcend to a Celeſtial Superficies, or Angles to 
be taken from above, by any Inſtrumental 
Perfe&tion, whereby the Geometrical Propor- 
tions, of ts other Sides might be duely re- 
ſolvd. All which may be undeniably con- 
cluded by whomſoever ſhall Inſpect the Plane- 
tary Magnitudes, and Diſtance from us; as I 
have balm Inſcrib'd them out of the diffe- 
rent Records of famous Aſtronomers : From 
whence it may be evidently Aﬀerted, That no 
Geometry, or Science of theirs, could de- 
monſtrate their Syſtems, or Aſtronomical 
Calculations. Notwithſtanding, tis Ordain'd 
by the Almighty in Power and Conduct, that 
che Sun, in giving comfortable Light to our 
Eyes and Splendor ro our Days, ſhould be 
more Certain in Motion, and uſefully com- 
putable, by never progreſſing from his Eclt- 
ptick Line, than any other of the Celeſtial 
Luminaries. And thus by the Prince of Stars, 

B b 2 the 
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the Sun, are the Accounts of Time and ſca- 
fonable Bleſſings of the Year continually di- 
ſpcns'd. | : | 

Which is Empharically expreſs d by 01d, 
in the Second Book of his Metamorphoſis, 1n 
thcſe Verſes. 


—— Purpurea velatus veſle ſedebat 

In ſolio Phebus, claris lucente ſmaragdis : 

A dextra levaque dies, et menſis, et annus, 
Seculaque, et poſite ſpatiis equalibus hore : 
Verque nowum ſtabat cinctum ſflorente Corona : 
Stabat nuda Aflas, et ſpicea ſerta gerebat : 
Stabat et Autumnus calcatis ſordidus uvis : 
Et glacialis Hyems canos hirſuta Capillos. 


Bur 'tis to be noted, That although the 
Sun, by the Munificence of Heaven, 1s the 
retulgent means whereby the Solemmtics of 
Time are diſtinguiſhd, and celebrated by us : 
Yet no ſuch abſolute exactneſs, trending to 
the Meafures of his ſublime Motion, can be 
computed by us, as may render his juſt Place, 
or Movement cqual to his Revolution in his 
mighty Orb, Term'd by Aſtronomers the dit- 
terence betwixe his mean and apparent Moti- 
of Which procceds from his ſlower Pro- 

grels 
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greſs in one Semicircle of his Annual Courſe 
than in the other 3; or becauſe Is proper 
Journ:y in the ſix Northern Signs of the 
Eccliptick is ſomewhat longer, before dif- 
patch'd, than in the Southern 3 which 1s a 
certain Proof, that the Center of his Excen- 
tricity 1s different from the Center of the 
World. 

But no ſuch Incongru:ty has ever been 
obſerv'd berwixt the duc Motion of the Sun, 
a-d that which appcars to us, as renders it 
Inſufficient tor the convenie:.t Uſe of the Dial, 
Hour-glaſs, or Clock : Which ought to be 
ſfgnally conſiderd, as a peculiar Benefit of 
uncomputable Providence, that permits us 
not to Err, where we can give no exact Ac- 
count, in the neceſſary Computation, even 
by ordinary Means, of our Hours, by Day 
and N1ghr. 

He were much to blame that inſtead of 
being pertine:.tly ſatisfied with the Extent of. 
Science in Things of neare(t concernment, 
or becauſe the Sun, ſo far as is requilite for 
him to under{tand, Illuminates his Time ; 
would theretore Judge, to the grievance of 
his Brain, That he could as approxunately 


compute the Arichmctical Diltance ot the 
Orb 


bh, 
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Orb of Light, from any Part of che Super- 
ficies of the Earth, as by a Quadrant he could 
find the Sun's Horizontal Exaltation or Hour 
of the Day: Tho Experience afſurcs, chat the 
moſt tranſcendent Skill has been variouſly 


fruſtrated in the Attempt ; as may be perceiv'd 


by Examples in this Treatiſe, by me Inſerted. 
Wherefore the ſublimeſt Admiration of the 
far diſtant Wonders above us, 1s more cer- 
tainly our Duty than any Task that can be 
given toScience, by which Men would reckon 


the remote Diſtance of the Neighbourhood 


of Heaven. But notwithſtanding theſe dif- 


couragements, it may be allow'd commenda- 


ble in ſuch, That by the Eruditeneſs of their 
Skill would Aſcend to the moſt compleat and 
neareſt Admiration of Things, no leſs obvious 
than perſpicuouſly vilible, as a welcome Dif 
covery to all Mankind. 

- Theſe conſiderable Particulars I thought fit 
to mention, as a proper Parentheſis, before 
my return to Des-Cartes ; whom I find, as if 
ſomewhat deterrd by the Miſtakes of others, 
co offer his uncertain Computation; and which 
he only Applies to the Diflance of the Moon 
and Sun, from the Earth, Which conyerted 
anto Mulcs by the” Rule before given : The 


Moon's 
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Moon's Diſtance from the Earth is 249816 Miles. 
And the Sun's Diſtance, by taking a mean pro- 
ortional Number: betwixt 600 and 700 Dia- 
meters, becauſe he Inſerts no certain Number, I 
conceive to be nearefl the Truth of what he 
intends : Which mean Proportional is very near- 
648, which multiplying $327, the Earths 
Diameter in Miles, as before found, the Diflance 
of the Sun from the Earth is $315896 Engliſh 
Miles. Which Diſtances, according to this Au- 
thor, Relate ro the Copernican Syſtem of the 
Earths Motion: ' The Truth of which. Hypo-- 
theſis will be cffectually queſtion'd by what 
ſuccceds. | 

But theſe Diftances, if true, and compard 
with the appearing Diameters of- the Sun and. 
Moon, as they may be perceivd by the Te-: 
Icſcope, will prove the Sun much greater than. 
che Earth, and the Moon much l«fler : ; And 
fo thcy were found by the. Obſeryations of 
[ycho, precedently Inſcrib'd. - 

The Diſtance of the Five other Planets, 
from the Sun, as they relate to the before- 
mentiond Syſtem, he thus accounts : Mercu- 
ry above 200 Diameters of the Earth, Venus a- 
bove 400; Mars 900, or 1000 ; Jupiter above 


3000 ; Saturn 5, or 6000 Diameters of the 
Earth, 
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Earth, diſtant from her. The Copernican Hzp3- 
theſis is fo much the ſame with Vis ; and ſo 
frequently Inſcribd in Almanacks, that I ſhall 
delire my Reader rather ro Inſpect any one 
of them there, than to trouble my ſelf with 
delineating of a Diagram, to ſo thread bare 
a Purpoſe here. 

The difference that he allows the Stars, nt 
only as ſome of them are greater than others, but 
as the Planets receive their Illuminations com- 
municated to them by the Light of the Sun ; 
Concenters with the general Opinion of all 
Aſtronomers. 

Nor will I dire&ly oppoſe the Imagination 
he Annexes, by which he Attributes to every of 
the fix'd Stars, a particular Fountain of Light ; 
and as diſlant from the Sun, as the Sun is from 
us : Concluding, That were we Situated as near 
the ſix'd Stars as we are to the Sun, we mipht 
obſerve any one of their Magnitudes as much 
Illuminated as the Sun appears to our Sight. 

On which ground, 'tis poſlible he may be, 
tho' but in Conceit, as much in the right, as 
any ccrtain Argument, or Proof that can be 
urg'd to the contrary ; by reaſon of the won- 
dertul appearance, and immenſe remoteneſs 
ct the fix d Stars trom us. Notwithſtanding 

that 
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that the famous Tzcho, as far as [13 accurare 
Obſcrvation could clevate his Computation, 
detcrmines in gencral, that the fix: +:ars arc 
not nearcr the Earth than 1 3:9 of her 
Semidiameters. 

Bur in the » 1th and x 2th Parties of this 
Treatiſe, this Author delivers a more unparal- 
leld Paradox than ever was Impurcd to a 
Learned Pen: The Firit is, T hat the Earth, tho a 
very opacous Body, is as perfedly enlightned by 
the Beams of the Sun, as the Moon; wherctorc 
he conceives the Earth to be alſo a Planer : 
And why might he not have Athrm'd the fame 
of Glaſs, Iron, or any other ſolid Subſtance ? 
ſince we are atlurd by common Expcrience, 
That every one of theſc arc not only capable 
of bcing Illuminated by the Sun, but will 
alſo have their Shadows : So that according 
to his Opinion, any groſs opacous Matter may 
be cſtimated on a ſhining Day, no leſs a 
Madam, in Compolition and Feature, than 
the Moon or Planet Venus. 

It ſeems he forgot that theſe Stars continue 
their Light, whilit the Earth has not Sun- 
Light longer than the Sun ſhines on her. Bur 
why he «ſo cheaply compares the Dominion of 
the bright Queen of Night, with the dull Earthly 

Cc Lamp, 
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Lamp, on which we Inhabit, I connot gucſs; un- 
leſs by ſome one of thoſe, which he calls diſtin, 
and unerrable Ideas, he imagin'd, Thar his Per- 
ſon was elevated to a Murket in the Moon, 
and there obſcrvd ſome Utenſils, in a Ihon 
of all Trad.s-Shop, marvellouſly reflecting 
the Illuminations and Beams of the Sun : 
And ſurcly he might as well allow the poſlt- 
bility of theſe Examples, with whatſoever be- 
ſides has Being on Earth, as perfectly Exiſting 
in the Moon: Since by his Tenent 3 a wery 
capacious World may be thought encompaſs d 
by Her. 

His other egregious Miſtake depends on 
the Former, which 1s, {hat he fancies, that 
the Fart' performs the Part of the Sun, by 
Illuminatinfs the Face of the Moon, beheld by 
2s, when jfhe is in her New F/tate, or Con- 
gunction with him. 

Which Notion is very falfe, both in a Phi- 
loſophical and Altronomical Conſideration : 
Nothi'g being more unnatural, than to At- 
tribute Planetary Light,cither Communicable, 
or Ianercnt, to the unrefind Body of the 
Earcthz which can be no otherwiſe under- 
tiood, by reaſon that there 1s no ſuch Thins 
as 2 purc Elemcnt of Earth ; bur rathcr irs 

Subitance 
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Subſtance grofly Commixt and Corrupted, by 
the Intercourſe of the other Elements: And 
thus Air, Earth, Fire, and Water; as Uſe and 
Obſervation aſſure us, arc impurely mixt. 
And ſhould the Farth, as ſhe does, and muſt 
neceſſarily fo Subſiſt, reccive Light or Flame 
from the Sun, in common with the Planets: 
Hcr corrupt Frame and combuſtible Mat-rials 
would have bcen long ago totally burning ; 
to the utter -difſolution of the Figure and 
Compolition that ſhe now poſſeſſes : However 
Antecedent to the Opinion, of ſome Learned 
Divines, that defers her Conflagration to the 
Day of Judgment. 

And this might have been effected with as 
much Facility, as a Burning-glaſs kindles a 
Pipe of Tobacco : Eſpecially it granted, the 
Earth a.Planer, according to this Author, and 
always Moving ; becauſe Motion where 1t 1s 
ſufficiently continu'd, . Inflames every Thing 
that is materially capable to be ſcr on fire; as 
is viſible in the Axlctree of a Waggon causd 
by the Moyement of the Wheel that round 
It turns. 

The like might be determind 1n retercnce 
to the Moon, and other Motional Stars; if 
their Compoliions were Elementarily min- 

CC2 olcd * 
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eled : But their Subſtance 1s more Sublime, 
and Excellent; if not ſuperlative to any De- 
finition that can be given of their Nature 
2nd Manner of Exiſtence: As I doubt not 
is Emphatically provid by my Remarks on 
the 21th Particular of the Second Part of this 
Author's Philoſophical Treatiſe: To which I refer 
the Reader. 

And whercas he would confirm his Afſcr- 
tion, by pretending, That the Earth Illuminates, 
ſome part of the Moon, when ſhe is in Con- 
qunfion with the Sun : 'Tis no leſs diametri- 
cally oppoſite to what we behold, in that 
State of the Moon, than it 1s to Aſtrono- 
mical Certainty ; and why might not the 
Moon as well receive Light from the Earth, 
according to his Dorine, when at her Full ſhe 
is fomctimes ſo Eclipfically oppoſite to the Sun, 
25 EWICC a-Ycar he paflcs by the Nodes, or is 
ncar unto them, cail'd the Dragon s Head and 
Tail, that ſhe appears totally Darken'd ? 
Which can be no otherwiſe caus'd, than as 
the Farth is betwixt her and the Sun : Bur 
co21u the then receive any glimpſe, or ſign 
vi Ligint from the Farth, it would be as 
Gicernible as at any other Time : Which 
enough Confirms, That the Earth is no Lu- 


unary 
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minary Planct, and therefore none at All; as 
will be provd by what 1s to come. 

In the mean time, tis not 1mproper, on 
this Occaſion, to Explain the Phaſes, or Fr 
gure of the Moon, eſpecially when in Con- 
junction with the Sun; which, without the 
trouble of a Diagram, may be thus readily 
Expreſs'd. 

'Tis not to be doubted, That the Moon, as 
ſhe moves round the Earth, has always one 
half of her Illuminated by the Sun ; but not 
ſo as that half is always viſible to us: Tho” 
ſometimes more, or lcfs, or nothing of her 
Enlightned Halt appearing towards us 3 by 
rcaſon, that as fo many Semicircles, or as it 
were Semiglobes of the Moon's Compaſs, 
arc turn'd to the Eye, or Earth ; they cannor, 
conſidering their Curvitures, be diſcernd, in 
Plain, by the Eye. And this differently hap- 
pens, as the Light of the Sun to Sight, may be 
obſtructed by the Convex, or Mountainous 
Part of the Earth ; or by the Intervening of 
Acrial, Vapours which cauſe the Face of the 
Moon, that 1s turn'd towards us, to be Re- 
preſented more Dark . and ſported, than o- 
therwiſc, ſhe would appear. Which ſeveral 
Phaſes, or F:gures, obſervable in every State, 

Or 
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or Azc of the Moon, almoſt never the fame; 
proceed from no other Cauſe, than the i- 
yerlity and ſwiftneſs of her Motion, far cx- 
ceeding all other Stars ; as is well known to 
Aſtronomers. 

Whence it is,that after her Monthly Change 
and Renovation of her Figure, ſhe ſooner or 
latcr Deſcribes, as it were, a Glimpſe of 
Light in a ſmall Arch of her Circumference : 
And ſuitably cncreasd and varicd, according 
as the Diverſities of her Motions, and other 
accidental Occurrences, permit her to be be- 
held by us. 

Which/Manner of Appearance,in the bloome 
of her Light, docs ſuthciently demonſtrate, 
That her Figure and Motion are Orbicular, 
and not Elliptical ; as ſome of the Copernicans, 
or Carteſians, too confidently Determine. 

The next Application of my Pen ſhall be 
in fitting my Obſervations to ſuch Particu- 
lars, as ſuitable to the main Intention of my 
Diſcuſſions, ought to be moſt conſiderably 
Inſpected, either as orderly Examin'd, or as 
I find them difpersd in his Treatiſe ; onut- 
ting ſuch Things as are either Inconſiderable 


in themſclyes, or not to be repeated, becauſe 
formerly Anſwer'd by mc. 


Ot 
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Of which the Firſt requires a Supreme 
Mention, as 1t egregiouſly directs the Pro- 
ſpect of the Humane Intelle&t to the con- 
templating of the refplendene Fountain of 
Light, diffusd by the Sunz by whoſe mu- 
nificent Beams our D.:ys are Bleſs'd ; and 
the Moon and Stars, the wonderful Torches 
of Night, kindled for the direction of our 
Eyes. 

How difhculte 1s it therefore to conceive 
the remote Nature or Being of fo Tranſcen- 
dent a Miracle notwithitanding that we re- 
ccive 1ts commodious Benctits, as they grow 
with our Hours? Which ſhews how far, be- 
yond the reach of our Undcrſtandings we 
arc made happy from Above. On which 
account I cannot bur admire the curſory De- 
finition that 15 deliverd by Des-Cartes, by 
which he would Attribute to the Sun an Epi- 
thet It more Refin'd, than what may be faont- 
fied by his general Notion of a ſtaming Sub- 
[tance : But grants, as he canner do other- 
wiſe, That the Sun does tot Inflame in reſen- 
k</ince to Fire we uſe s If it did; our Earth!y 
F215 t3:1215 and Subfiltence viould be con- 
(um d to Afnhvs. 


Bur, 
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But, notwithſtanding, the Word Flame, 
as he Inſerts it, is not allowable, becauſe 
we cannot be ſenſible of any Thing thart 
flames, but we mult alſo apprehend, that it 
has a burning Capacity : And fo we under- 
ſtand the Flame that procceds from Lightning 
that burſts thorough Clouds with Thunder. 
But no ſuch kind of violent Heat or Burning 
can have Emanation with the Innumerablc 
Raics or Beams of the Sun, There are divers 
Things that may be faid to have Heat, and 
yer no Flame: As the Warmth that a Man 
feels, or reſides in the Temper of his Body : 
And thus Heat may be properly termd a Cor- 
porcal Quality ; as alſo, that it may be com- 
municated from one Material Being to ano- 
ther: But in the Sun there can be neither Flame, 
or Heat, diffusd from his Subſtance ; which 
1s very evident in Mountanous Situations, 
that, howeyer high they Extend, and there- 
fore nearcr to the Sun, are far Colder than 
Inferior Regions : Which could not, be if 
the Subſtance of the Sun were naturally 
Hort, or a Flame, in any \kind, as dcfind by 
this Author. \ 

Againſt whom the gencral Opinion of 
molt approv'd Philoſophers is fully _—_ d 
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by denying, That the Elementary Qualities of 
H.at, Cold. Moiſturc and Drync(s, are cith-r 
Inherent or directly procceding from thc 
purencſs of Light tranſmirred trom the Sun 
and Stars : As alſo that Exvericnce aflures us, 
That ſomctimes, when the Night 1s abundantly 


cnlightcn'd by the Moon and Stars, their 


Nocturnal Motions account colder Hours 
than if the Night had been Dark and Cloud- 
cd. And comparatively the fame may be 
rot ſeldom obſcrvd in a ſhiiag Day, when 
the Aerial Cold 1s not at all profligated by 
the Splcendors of the Sun ; but rather contr- 
nues more frigid than 1t his Diary of Hours 
had, for that time, Revolvd in a Mitt. 

How then docs it come to paſs, that the Sun 
and Stars, which only diſpenſe their Illumi- 
nations to the Day and Night, and refinedly 
Exiting above whatſoever Purity that can be 
ſrpposd mott Exccllent in Elemcnatary Com- 
politions; ſhould notwithſtanding beconceivd 
Influence ſuch Qualives, or other Sub- 
ttances, which they have nor 1n their own ? 

The belt Account given by the Erudie in 
Philoſophical Scicace 15, That the ſhining Ra- 
diatious of the Sun and Stars by th-ir Mort- 
02, together with fuch Parts of the Air and 

> Bru OLHCr 
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other Bodies moſt contiguous to their Revo- 
lJutions, and the commixture of Celeſtial 
Beams convey'd, do operate in a wondertul 
Mcthod, on infcrior Subſtances, which 1s the 
ſoundeſt Reaſon, that they can render, or 
cauſe of the Variations of Hear, Cold, Mo1- 
{ture and Dryneſs, that as ſo many accidental 
Eftets, and admirable Opcrations, are benc- 
fcially diſposd from above. 

On which ſtupendious Conſideration, the 
fafclt Determination ſhould be rather ſublime- 
ly to admire, than to Define the miraculous 
ſhining of the Stars and Sun; or Term their 
{luminated Subſtance, according to the Te- 
nent of Des-Cartes, no other than may be liken'd 
0 a Flame producd by Fire: Nothing bzing 
more unadvifably Raſh, than to be inquiſitive 
ot ſuch Exiſtencics, Cauſes and Eftccts, 
that, by the Conduct of Hcaven, arc con- 
ccal'd from us. 

His other Miſtake, and I preſume fo to 
name it, 15, That he Affirms the Sun as abſolute- 
ly fixd ro a Point, in his Orb, as the Stars are 
in the [irmament above him : BY which detcr- | 
11n290N he takes from the Sun the Glory © | 
tis Fehpnck, or Annual Progreflion. And as 
'Q< his Subltance, and Manncr ot Being, nc 

defines 
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defines it no other than w*ry fluidly Composd 
and Moveable; as alſo perpetually Diſcipated and 
extinguiſhd by ſome circumjacent Matter : But 
ſo as when any Part is diſpersd or extinguiſÞ'd, 
the Sun is immediately repleniſhd with other : 
And I conceive he would be thought to Ima- 
og1mc the ſame manner of Exiſtence relating 
ro the Number of Stars and Planets. But 
as tothe Term of Fluid, which he apply's to 
che Subſtance of the Sun; it can neither in a 
Grammarical,or Philoſophical Senſe, be other- 
wiſe Conſter'd than as the Word 1s appropri- 
arcd to ſome moiſt, or wet Matter that 
Moves with a feeble Current : And thus as he 
ſtates the Caſe, ſomething 1s always ſhding 
into the Sun, whilſt as much ſlips from his 
Subſtance. 

But could he judge, or any Man for him, 
Thar the Alteration he mentions 1n the Sun, 
n21ghr not too nearly reſemble, or be proper- 
ly Interpreted an Elementary Change, 1n as 
mcan a Source as concurs with Corporcal Al- 
rcrations familiaar with us: It being 1mpolſ- 
{ible ſo to diſtinguiſh the Supplement, or Di- 
minution of any Material Thing, that it may 
not have a Natural Tendency to Generation, 
or Corruption ; which mutt be Imply'd, as 

Dd 2 the 
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the Proprictics of Subſtance, whercſocver 
it 1s alterably varicd in Proportion or Ft- 
gure. _ 
The fix'd Stars he grants, mor? Immenſely di- 
fant from us than can beprobably Computed ; and 
I bchieve he is in the right. Bur I chink he 
may be as much in the wrong by his Inven- 
ting of ſo many ſcparate Orbits, Motions, and 
Diſtances, upwards and downwards, from one a 
another ; as by Imagination he has removd 
ſome Thouſands of Stars from the Conſtella- 
tions to Which all Former Aſtronomers de- 
xcrmin'd them fixd: As alſo, by defining of 
zhem no cther, to whomſoever will accept his 
Hypothelis, than in Grandeur and Refulgency C 
qual ro the Sun, were they as. near our Eyes; 
but wherever they arc, he continues them fa- 
ften d ro their ſingle Circumperences in the ſame 
manner as he allows the Sun: So that, accor- 
ding to his Opinion, had we lo:zger Opticks, 
we might behold every one of them, in a 
ſeparate Sphere, as fully Conſyicuous as the 
Days bright Phebus. But aitcr all, he offers 
not ſo muchas a plan Triangle to prove his 
WONCLC, 

>0M2 SChemes he has rais'd in which he [+ 
riuledly Repreſents, and as it wwe Embre- 


ors 
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ders the above-mentiond Spneres of Stars ; and 
by ſo many Obliquities and Figurative windings, 
together with their Curvitures on all fades, Up- 
wards, and downwards, that there cannot be 
diſcern'd, amonglt them, one S.Ction of a 
Conc, or conical Figurc, that can be Geome- 
rrically deſcrib'd. 

The Subſlance of the Heavens, as alſo their 
Vicinities, Ie calls Fl:id; into which he Infu- 
ſes abunlance of liquid Matter, that may be 
conpard toa Whurl-pool, and theſe he ; thay 
minates Vortices: And next, Icts go, amongſt 
them, as he finds occaſion, ſach deminutize 
Subſtances, which he Terms Moving Globull ; 
or rather ſ rimming Spairns of Matter, much of 
fictiticon:l Reſcemblance to the devisd Atoms 
ot Epicurus. 

By theſe Things, fancifully Imploy'd, he 
undertakes to Revolve a!! the Mgticnal Stars, to- 

,erlzer with the Earth, which he takes for a C0- 
peinican Planet, inſte ead of the Sun, that. he 
exempts from Metion whether Diurnal or An- 
ual, 

His s Diagrams, to this Cxtravagant Pur- 
poſe, I leave to the Inſpection of the Rea- 
Ur, as they arc to b. found in tis Book; be- 


17 not delirous to Cumber mine, or puniſh 
my 
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my Brain and Fingers, by copying of ſuch of | 
his Draughts that I conceive are Improperly | 
Applyed. 
The main concern that I ſhall chicfly inſiſt 
on, ſhall be the Plea that he makes for the Mo- 
tion of the Earth inflead of the Sun ; which I 
ſhall queſtion, before a very Supreme Tribu- 
nal, as he ought to be Philoſophically and 
Mathcmartically accountable. 
That the Earth is Globulous, or naturally 
Round by the -Coition and Knitting of its 
Parts to its Center ; 15 alſo Aſttronomically 
provd, becauſe to fuch as directly Travel to- 
wards the North or South Points of the Meri- | 
dian, the Polc appears either more or leſs 
Elevated or Depreſsd: Moreover that going 
farther Eaſtward, or Weſtward, the Eye may 
behold ſome Stars Riſe ſooner, or Ser later 
than others. To which may be added, thar 
the Moon, the more Eaſterly Eclips'd, is, 
by her proper Motion, as it were backward 
from Weſt to Eaſt, more Hours from the 
Meridiam, or Midnight, than Weſterly 
Eclips'd. | 
By the Globe of the Earth is comprehen- 20 
ſively meant,as Coſmographers Determine, its 7 
bcing ſurrounded, or being continu'd with 


the 
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the Orbicular Superficics of Water, as its 
Parts appcrtain to one and the ſame Center 
with the Earth: To which may be added 
the common Experience of Navigators, who 
Sailing trom a Port diſcern the Convex. Su- 
perficies of the Water above the Land. 

That the Earth is plac'd in the Center of 
the World is Philoſophically prov'd ; be- 
cauſe whatſoever 15 ponderous, within the 
Compaſs of the Univerſe, naturally tends 
downwards, or which 1s all one, to the Cen- 
ecr of the Earth ; from whence ſhould ſhe 
Aſcend *rwere no lcfs than to Reccde from 
her Center, on which ſhe 1s pois'd by her own 
Weight, in Moving upwards; all which were 


abſurdly Impoſlible. 
By undoubted Aſtronomical Obſervations 


tis certainly provd, that the Earth is the Cen- 
ter of the Univerſe : Otherwiſe the World 
could not be divided into two Hemiſpheres 3 
becauſe neither more nor lefs than fix Signs of 
the Zodiack, above the Earth, arc at any time 
yiible ; As alfo, that the Moon could not be 
Eclips'd in Diamctrical oppoſition to the 

Sun, 1t thc Larth did not Intervenc. 
And thou the Gloubc of the Earih does Cir- 
Clinfercttially Contain near 26280 Engliſh 
Miles, 
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Miles: it is but, as it were, a Point if com- 
pard to the Firmamcat, or Orb of the Sun, 
above : To which may be added the obvious 
Obſcrvation Demonltrated by th: Hour- 
Lines of every Dial ; from whence :t 15 very 
pcrceivable, that the Shadow Moves no lcfs 
Regularly, about ſuch Centers, than it ſar- 
rounds the Center of the Earth. 

Nor could any Artilt, for the Uſe of his 
Profeſſion, raiſc a dirc&t Perpendicular apply d 
to any Height, or Level; it his Hand, Line 
aad Plummct, were rapidly Revolvd by the 
Motion of the Earth: Which mult, by its ſwitc 
Accelcration, were there Truth in the Co- 
pernican Hypotheſis, Move, according to 
Learned Computation, at leaſt 1111 of our 
Miles in one Minute of an Hour : A Revo- 
lution far more allowable to the Sun, as his 
Subſtance is defi. 'd, in a manner Spiritual, by 
crudite Authority, than to the heavieſt of 
Bodics, the Earth. Some undertake to al- 
Icdge, That the Motive was, becauſe that by 
his Syſtem he avoided ſome Epicycles and 
Curcles that had been with greatcr difficulty 
usd by Prolemy : Which may be allow d on 
that Con{1deration, or as, mutatis mutandis, 
Aitronomers at this Day apply his Theory to 
the Sun inſtcad of the Earth. And 
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And if Affirmd, as the Copernicans uſually 
argue, That extraordinary Motion ought ra- 
ther to be Conceded to the Earth than the 
Sun, by reaſon that the Earth is ſo very ſmall, 
if compard to the yaſt Dimenſion of the 
other : The Anſwer 1s, That a ſwife Horſe will 
ſooner diſpatch a long Fourney, before an Ant can 
go a Tard. 

Whoſoever would adhere, notwithſtanding 
the convincing Allegations here mention'd, 
ro the Copernican, or Carteſian Syſtem ; might 
find his Opinion Ridiculd by very young 
Experience : Inſomuch that the Boy, who 
found the Rooſt or Neſt of a Bird this Minute, 
might ſeek it, 1f he could, above a Thouſand 
Miles at the next. Nor could the Bird find, 
by the ſwiftneſs of its Wing, when the Earth 
rapidly movd Eaſtward, better then the Boy, 
its Rooſt, or Neſt ; as it delignd to fly to- 
wards cither Weſtward. And doubtleſs the 
Brain of the Boy, and Bird, might be giddily 
diſcompos'd by the haſty Progreſſion of the 
Earth, which could not but totter every Thing 
that bclong'd tro her Surface: And much 
morc calily Imagin'd, that Men had their 
Hecls ſtruck up as ſhe Reyolvd, than that one 
of Mankind could, in that wonderful Cr- 

XZ cumlitance 
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cumſtance, Stand, or Walk, on her Superficies. 
But what might become of Houſes and Edifi- 
cs, if Revolving with the Durnal Motion of 
the Earth > Why ſurely the beſt char could be 
hop'd from the Hypotheſis, by the World's In- 
habitants, would be, That their Chimneys 
might ſmoak when arrivd with them, to 
their Antipodes : Since, as ſure as Check, the 
C __ Syſtem would whirlce um thi- 
ther. 

But 'tis a Doubt, they would be confuſedly 
ſhatterd and tofs'd from their Foundations, 
before ſwing to that Point of the Earth's Di- 
ameter. It Men will not be laugh'd out of 
the Conceit of the Earth's Mouon ; they 
may, if they pleaſe, conſider the ſoundneſs of 
the Reaſons here offcr'd, in a Philoſophical 
and Aſtronomical Senfe : And 'ts probable 
they may, that way, confute their precedent 
Tenenr. 

To be plain, I have mention'd no Abſurdi- 
ries that are not naturally Incident to that 
Hypotheſis 5 as certainly, as no Hubitation, in 
the known World, could a Moment continuc 
Its duc Situation, either as to Heaven or 
Earth, 1t chey were grantcd : To prove which, 
(cr tne following Diagram be well Inſpected, 

In 
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in which the Circle W, E, B, Repreſents the 
Horizon, E, F, W, the Equator; BP, Z, P, 
the Meridianz E, W, the Eaſt and Weſt 
Azimuth, Let the Earth, according to the 
Copernican Syſtem, be ſuppos'd to be in the 
Equator E, A, W, on any one of the Equi- 
noctial Days of the Year, and in any one 
of the Hours of the Day, on both Sides 
of tne Meridian B, Z,P ; as they are here 
ſignified on the EquinoCtial W, A, E : Let 
Z, denote the Zenith, Z, F., the Latitude of 
London 51 deg. 30 m. The Lines drawn from 
the Zenith Z, and continud by the prick'd 
Lines to the Horizon W, E, B, on both Sides 
of thc Equator, are vertical Circles or Azi- 
muths : ThePoints where they touch the Place 
of the Earth in the Equator, in any of thoſe 
Hours, if the Earth be ſupposd to Move ; 
are to be underſtood as they are Number'd 
by Hours, in the Diagram. Of all which, 
one Example may ſcrve, initead of more: 
Wheretorc in the Spherical Triangle Z, Z, 1 
there 1s given Z, £, the Latttude of London, 
or z2Miſtance of the Zenith from the Equa- 
LOT, WW, FE, = gl deg, 2Q MM. Þ. 1 the Hour ON 
the Equator 15 deg. with the rivin Angle &, 
tic Interfection ct the Meridian and Equar 

ESL cor, 
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tor, by which may b2 found Z 1 the Di- 
ſtance, in that Hour of the Azimuth of the 
Earth from the Equinoctial W, Z, E, the dif- 


ference betwixt itand Z X, the true and fixd 
Latitude of London, ſhould the Earch Move, 
by reſolving of the ſpherical Triangle Z, A, 1, 
and comparing of the Side Z 1, when found, 
with Z &, will be 1 deg. 33 min. in onc Hour's 
ume : In two Hours, 5 deg. 53 min : In three 

12 dep, 
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12. deg. 24 min : In four 2o0deg. 22 min. If the 
ſeveral Triangles be Refolv'd ſtably to thofe 
Hours : So that the Zenith and Elevation of 
Pole, as alſo the Meridian, muſt accordiagly 
vary, together with the Points of the Com- 
paſs and Situation of Countries throughout: 
the World; if the Earth be ſuppos'd to Move: 
All which ſufficiently Refell, or totally Con- 
fute, the Copernican Hypotheſis. 


And tho' by this Calculation, the Earth 1s 
Imagind to be in-the Equator ; 'tis not to be 
doubted, if the Earth were thought to de- 
ſcribe, by her Ecliptical Declination, any Pa- 
rallcl to the Fquator, that there could be 
wanted-fuitable Proportions ; 1t applyed by 
whomſoever underſtands the Doctrine of the 
Sphere. At preſent 'tis cnough prov'd, by me, 
how much, 1n any time given, the Earth, by 
Moving, mult transfer and alter the Zenith 
and Elevation of the Polc, as may be per- 
cciy'd by the Diagram here delincated : And 
perfectly Demonſtrates the Copernican Abſur- 
dity, or rather the Impoſſibility of Motion 
in the Earth ; however comply'd with by the. 
Opinion of Des-Carres: So that the Earth 
may bc conftind to her Immoycable Station, 
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to the expunging of the Planctary Room gi- 
ven her, in any Scheme, by this Author, be- 
twixt Mars and Venus ; from whence, by his 
Hypotheſis, he removes the Sun, and places 
him below the Planets as their common 
Centcr. But the Proofs that I have Inſerted, 
arc, I preſume, 1n all kinds, ſo perſpicuous, 
that I nced not Catcchiſe any Delineation or 
Diagram of his in order to a clearer Con- 
futation : So that if the Earth docs not Moye, 
and ſurcly no Proof of his has been weighty 
cnough to Remove her, ſhe muſt be no Va- 
grant from her Place, whatfocyer becomes of 
his Hypotheſes. 

For which Reaſon, I hold it Impertinent 
farther to Imploy my Ruling-Pen, Compaſs, 
or ſpherical Calculation in Oppoſition to his 
Planctary Theory : Had he not added to his 
Novel Syſtem the Superfetation of Comets, which 
he denominates Planets, with no leſs aſlurance 
than if by a Convention of Stars it had been 
fgnity'd to him, That they ought to be Natu- 
ralizd into their Number ; tho' formerly Te- 
puted ſpurious 1ntruding Foreigners, and 
conhn'd by the Learned Miniſtery of Science, 
to Exerciſe their Motions and Poltures far 
below the nearelt Palace of Hcaven; till ad- 


vancd 
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vanc'd by Des-Cartes to Superior Orbs : Who 
aſſures us, That 'tis expedient to allow, to their 
irregularity and rambling Above, as vaſt a Sphere 
as can be ſuppecs'd b-twixt Saturn, the ſublimeſt 
of Planets, and the fix 4 Stars. But by what 
means he exalts their Subit.ince to that Height, 
ſhall be confider'd, when I Treat of the Ma- 
reerials with which he nndertakes to fur- 
niſh, and, in a manner, Compoſe the viſible 
World. 

Which he tells us, in his 54th Particular is by 
ſuch an unerrable Idca commutted ro his Un- 
derſtanding, That it were all one as to queſtion 
an Inſpiration diſpens d by the Almiphty, as to 
doubr of the Principles and Cauſes that he de- 
livers : Tho' he could not but know, that he 
was their firſt Communicator. But had he 
been askd, Why God ſhould ſo limit his Pro- 
vidcnce as not precedently to Illuminace other 
Men, with as much ſcientifical Certainty as 
he inaputes to the Novel Diſcoveries made by 
his Pen? He might have been ſomewhat out 
of Countenance, or posd to Reply : Which 
ir fect he confefles afterwards, where he 
acknowledges, That it is no; fafe to be con- 
fidently conceited, cr too far pr eſume on private 
Opinion ; but rather as a Philoſopher, or by way 


of 


; 
£ 
| 
, 
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of Hypotheſis to propoſe ſuch Notions, which if 


ſuppesd untrue, they may be equivalent to Truth, 


if deduceable from them ſuch Things as may be 
experimentally uſeful. 


Here he ſeems to depoſe Fiction from 
the Throne of Reaſon, by depending on ſuch 


. Certainties that are above whatſocver Fund, 


can be crected by: Humane Imagination 
and this he briefly ſignifies, by attribur:ng Cre- 
ation to the World with ſuch abſolute Per- 
fetion, that originally compleated the Sun, 
Moon and Stars : As alſo, that the Earth was 
primarily embelliſh'd with Vegetables of all 
Kinds, maturely perfe&t: And that the firſt 
of Mankind which he bclieves, was Adam and 
Eve, were Created in the exacteſt Bloom of 
Man and Woman: Of all which he grants 
himſelf Religioufly, and Rationally aſſurd. 
But notwithitanding he adviſes us, as our 
more ready Expedient, rather to conſider by what 
means Things might be produc'd, than in what 
Method they were originally Created by God. 

In my Opunion, he had better have ac- 
quicſc'd on the Miracle of the Creation, than 
to have p:epard the cxpectation of his Rea- 
dcr, as he docs 1n this Paragraph, by inviting 
him to attend on the Seminary of his Brain, 

from 
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from whencehe under takes to Expoſe the Principles, 
Beginnings, Ingredients, Vegetations, GC. of what- 
ſoever the Univerſe contains ; as likewiſe out of 
what Materials the Humane Compoſition was firſt 
effeted : Awvowing, that his Principles are wery 
Concedable. 

And fo I grant, could any one Miracle be 
underſtood by undertaking to prove it by 
admitting of another : Ic being as Impollible 
to Explicatc, by any material Proceſs, the Or1- 
o1nal Production of an Atom, as any Star of 
the Firſt Magnitude. 

And ſuch I doubt may be found, not a few, 
of his Incomprehen(ible Suppolitions; as un- 
accountable, perhaps, ro Mans Underſtand- 
ing, as if he had undertaken to Enumerate 
the Points that are containd 1n the unknown 
C:rcle of the Univerſal World. The main 
P/anemena's of his ſtupendious Philoſophy, 
Relate to the Primitive Exiſtence of Marcer ; 
which Matter, he abundantly divides into 
diver{itics of Parts, and them again as yari- 
ouſly divitible ; To theſe he appropriates dit- 
tcrent Motions ; but ſuppoſes,that every Sub- 
ſtance of which the vitible World 1s Com- 
pos'd, might, by Divine Appointment, be 
very ncar equal : Of _ he Imagines, that 

[- tie 


vs 
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the Hcavens and Stars were producd ; and 
of the moſt fluid Materials; applying the more 
Groſs or Thick to inferior Things. 

All which, in his Opinion nught be no lets 
orderly determind ; than if they had Origt- 
nally {lipt out of Chacs with all ther ſeve- 
ral Capacities and Motional Dexterities. 

Thus far I have Extractcd the quinteſcence 
of his Hypotheſis 3 or indeed but a reviv'd Mo- 
dcl, as it may be well underſtood, of the 
Doctrine of Epicaras; there being lutle ditte- 
rence betwixt his Theory of Atoms and ſetting 
them on work, as he opens the Door ot 
Chaos, than as diminutive Particles of Naturc;, 
thcy are bulily Modell'd by Des-Cartes. 

And I think, that the Poetical Fancy of 
Ovid may be admitted © ſhare, in Principles, 
with both, where he cxpreſles the firſt Start of 
the World's Individuals our of the confusd 
Secds of dctorm'd Chaos in theſe Verſes : 


Unus erat toto Nature wultus in ; Orbe 
Qem dixere Chaos , rudis indigeſtaqu? motes, 
———0:g*/l.que eodem 


Non bene Junfarum diſcordia ſemina rerum. 


But ſhould the fanciful Monſicur Des- 
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ciples out of which he deduces the Conſti- 
tuted World ; the Infancy of Nature would 
be as odd]y underſtood from his Poſitions, as 
in the fantaſtical Doctrine of Epicurus, or in 
the Lines of Poctical 91d. 

Wherefore, as 1 conccive his Maxims to be 
£00 1nnumerably perplex'd and entangled for 
my Brain, or a better to explicate 3 I ſhal! 
wave them accordingly by confining my Ob- 
ſcrvations to a curſory Conlideration of ſome 
Particulars that I judge moſt uſeful, and 
therefore fit to be ſeparated from the reſt. 

The Primitive Ingredients annex'd by this 
Author to the Original Confiſtence and 
forming of the Viſible World, together with 
every Individual Subſtance, within its vaſt 
Circumference, arc comprehended in three 
Elements no otherwiſe different than as they 
are more or leſs fluid. 

The Firſt of which he conceives ſo forcibly 
ating, that in meeting with cther Bodies it is 
divided into very diminutive and numberleſs 
Particulars : Accommodatins its various Figures 
10 the repleniſhing of all Angles that were caus d 
by them. 

The Second Element he ſuppoſes divided into 
zery ſmall ſpherical Particles ; but of —_ 

2 an 
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j and determinate Quantity; and diviſible into 

| many leſs. 

| The Third he defines more "Groſs, or Thick ; 

: conſiſting of Figures not very inclinable to Moti- 
on : Of the firſt of theſes he conceives the Sun 
and fix'd Stars Compos d ; the Heavens, or Fir- 
maments above of the Second ; the Earth, toge- * 
ther with the Planets and Comets, made up of 
the Third. 

Which Catalogue of Elements he thinks 
very ſignificant; becauſe, as he conceives, 
thar only the Sun and fix'd Stars properly emit 

| Light ; the Heavens transmit 1t ; and by the 

| Earth, Plancts, and Comets, remitted, which 

| diffcrence hc judges may be diſcern'd ; and 
therefore, believes it well retcerr'd to; Three 
Elements. 

If Nature has accommodated us with Four 
Elements, of which we are as ccrtatnly Intel- 

gent. as that Heat, Cold, Moiſture, and 

; Dryneſs, are incident to her genune Producti- 

| on of Things: This Author has exempted 
one out of her Catalogue; and what is more, 
has complicatcd. a Trinity of Elements into 
one Subſtance, which he no otherwiſe diſtin- 
guiſhes, than 2s in. fame. Operations and 
CApacitics, 1t 15 more Fluid than in other ; 


| ' as 
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as he applics it to the primary Production of 
the Vitible World, and whatſoever had Being 
init. So that the Firſt Star that twinkled in 
the Univerſe, was, in his Zudgment, but ſuch a 
refin'd Part of Fluid Matter, which if ſufficiently 
thicken'd might have groſly producd an Ele- 
phantick Conſtellation in the Firmament, But 
of ſuch Particulars more herexfter, or when I 
Inſcribe my 1:tended Remarks on the Fourth 
Part of bis Philoſophy, where he Treats of the 
Farth and its Appurtenances. 

In the mean timsc,I ſhall briefly Eleyate my 
Obſervations to the height of his Suppolitions 
as they, tend to the Method deliver'd by Des- 
Cartes, whereby he would conceive in what 
manner the fixd Stars and Sun might be Or1- 
ginally tormd and compleated. 

in the beginning, he means of the World, 
the Matter cf the Firſl Element increas d, by 


r-aſon that the Particles of the Second Flement, 


by their aſſtducus Motion did impair one another : 
from whence it enſu'd, that the Quantity of the 
Second Elenicnt was preater in the Univerſe than 
was neceſſary to fill up ſuch exignous Spaces 
1,21 were betpween the ſpherical Particulars of the 
Second Element, as they were mutually Incum- 


bout ; So that whatſoever did remain, after thoſe 
Spaces 


hg 


T 
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Spaces were ſo repleniſl\d, had a Recourfe to cer- 
tain Centers : And there Compos d the mojt Fluid 
ſpherical Bodies, the Sun on one Center, and fix 


Stars cn others: But afterwards when the Partt- 


culars cf the Second Element were more atirited, 
or won, and receding equally from their Centers, 


they left ſuch ſpherical Spaces as were, from a'i 


Circumjacert Places, by the flowing thither of the 
Firſt Element, exatlly fill d. | 

His Words I have dcliver'd in as clcan 
Engliſh as 1 could fir, or contraCt them to 
his purpoſe ; but that being done, I muſt con- 
feſs that 1 cannot Conſter their meaning : It 
being very unconceivable, how he could fur- 
niſh his Brain with a ſpeculative Idea of ſuch 
Particles of Nature ſeparately and fluidly 
Moving ; ſince whatſoever 1s Fluid muſt nc- 
ccſlarily Imply a continud material Emanati- 
on of the ſame Subſtance; as in pureſt Water 
it 15 impoſſible to imagine any ſeparate Fluidi- 
ty in any of 1ts Particles ; no more than the 
moſt diminutive Bubbles, when diſcern'd on 
a flowing Spring, or River, can be ſaid to be 
ſeparatcly Fluid. And next to Afﬀirm, as he 
docs, That ſuch Materials could movingly 
Artteriate or Rub one another lefs ; there being 


no ſuch Capacity in any Fluid Subſtance : 
W hercforc 
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Wherefore if he had uSd the Epithet of 
waſhing, or daſhing, of greater into ſmaller 
Particulars, tho' ſomewhat Improper ; the Ex- 
preſſion had been more pardonable than his 
calling them Rubbers of one another into 
any Fluid Diminution. And what is more, 
he undertakes by their reciprocal Motions to. 
fill up every Corner among(t them : Burt how 
to find an Angle in any continual Fluid Mat- 
ter, Cannot be underſtood by Geometrical 
Delineation ; whercforc I wonder to find in 
ſo knowing a Mathematician, as was this 
Author, ſo undemonſtrable a Syſtem. 

But howſocver Interpreted, he undertakes 
abundantly to Repleniſh, with ſuch pctit ma- 
tecrial Quantities, no Icfs than three of the 
Superior and vaſteſt Heavens : And next by 
Ins Invented Vortices, which in a Grammartical 
Senſe, may be denominated Whirl-pools, he 
Circumvolyes Cluſters of them, until he has 
diſpos'd them capacious cnough to be Mecta- 
morphosd, by Motion, into the Figures of 
the Stars and Sun, 

Agaizit the main of his Opinion that che 
AVCS Are uu Coumpos d, on which the 
rett of Its Phenomend's depend, there 15 far- 
ther to be objected, Thar 1t 1s unnatural, and 


clcarly 
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\ clearly Inconſiſtent with undeniable Philoſo- 
phical Principles; and as contradictory to ocu- 
lar Evidence: By which we are aflur'd, as 
perfectly, as by Sight we can diſcern, that 
the Sun and Stars muſt be of the ſame Ce- 
leſtial Subſtance with the total Heavens ; and 
which is not denyed by Des-Cartes otherwiſe 
| than as he ſuppoſes ſome Parts of it, which he 
calls the firſt or moſt jluid Element 5, and there- 
fore ought not to be ſo defind by him + Be- 
cauſe whaſoever 1s Fluid 1s alſo diflipable, and 
conſequently may be more Extended, Dilated, 
or Contracted ; but neither of theſe are to 
| be obſervy'd in the Figure or Appearance of 
the Sun, that always continues exactly Sphe- 
rical ; tho at ſome times, the clearneſs of his 

Egure 1s not equally perceivable by reaſon of 

Exhalations and Vapors that 1nterpoſe, berwixt 

his Splendors and the Eye of the Beholder. 

Moreover if any Part of the Celcſtial Sub-' 

ſtance were fluidly diſſipable ; Nature would 

| be neceflitated, to prevent Vacuity, the dc- 

| teltcd Oppolite ro her Fxiſtence; that ſome 
| | 1:terior Matter, or Body, ſhould Aſcend to. 
þ& ſupply that place in the Heavens where the 
Parts were feparatcly remov'd : Which were 
repugnant to Providence, that has ordain'd, 
That 
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that no other than the Subſtance of Heaven,by 
any Natural Motion, ſhall poſſeſs the Supreme 
Part of the Univerſal World : If it could, the 
Elementary and Corporecal Mixture of Bo- 
dics below, might be corruptly intermingled 
with che refind Nature of the Heavens, which 
are apparently unalterable, undiminiſhd, and 
as totally uncorrupted : In which Senſe it 
may be concluded, That the Heavens are In:- 
mutable, and therefore Impatible 3 as be- 
ing of ſupremeſt Excellency, or not at all 
partaking with the diſtemperd Compoſiti- 
ons, or Ingredients thac conſtitute other Bo- 
Q1ES. 
If the Heavens are determin'd to be of the 
moſt tenuous Subtilty and Perfection, as ne- 
cc{larily they muſt be, becauſe far ſupremer 
than all other Beings of the Viſible World, 
and therefore a Propricty inſeparably conferrd 
on the Superiority of their Exiſtence 3 inſo- 
much as they never can Deſcend ; which 
1s abſolutely contrary to all other Quantita- 
tive Magmitudcs that Move downwards, or, 
like the heavy Compolure of tne Earth, natu- 
rally tend or reſide in the loweſt Place : Yet 
in a wonderful manner the Subſtance of the 


Heavens may bedecm?d no Icls Tenuous than 
Gg excellently 
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excellently Solid, by reaſon that the entire- 
neſs of their ſimplicity admits not other Sub- 
Rance to be Coherent or Moving with them : 
For which Reaſons, had this Author detin'd, 
in the ſame manner, the Subſtance of- the 
Heavens, it had been far more concedable, 
than to have determin'd them, in any kind, 
Fluid ; as being an Epithet not at all Concen- 
tring with the Notion we ought to have of 
the ſublimity of their Motions, and refind- 
neſs of their Appearance. To Summ, in a 
Word, my Objection, nothing can be Termd 
Fluid, but muſt have a moiſt Propriety, and 
Moiſture, in whatſocver Subſtance, is nearly 
Allyd to Water, and therefore of ſome weight: 
Whereas it 1s poſſible to allow Admirable, or 
Incomprehenfible Tenuity, not at all pondc- 
rous ; which claims a Dignity perferrablc 
to any Opinion that can be: alledg'd to the 
contrary, 

The other Miſtake of this Author 1s, Thar 
he 1s poſitive in Aftirming That the Motions of 
the Particles, or Globuli, as he names them, of 
the Celeflial Subſtance, have a natural propen- 
fuy, to depart from their Centers : Notwith- 
Randing, be grants them, however diminitive, 
20 be ſpherically Figurd ; by which Inclination or 


Endeawowo 
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Endeawvours of theirs to be excentrically Re- 
mov'd; he Affirms, That the Light of the 
Stars and Sun is both attaind and conſiftent 
with them. 

Which Maxim of his, in effe&, were all 
one, as if he had determin'd circular Motion 
10 be prepoſterouſly and forcibly Conferrd; as he 
would ſuppoſe the prone inclination of Things to 
relinquiſh Central and Circular Movement : A 
Tenent highly unnatural, and contrary to the 
Method of Providence, that doubtleſs does; 
in a manner, Celebrate the moſt ſublime and 
exce|[cnt Subſtance of the Heavens with the 
molt perfe&t Motions. How Stars then ſhould 
atrain their wonderful Light, or exactneſs of 
their Figure, by an irregular Motion ; were 
ro debaſe the Omnipotent Cauſe of their 1l- 

_ - luminated Exiſtence: AsI have remarkd, on 
his Notions of the Laws of Motion, 1n the 
tormer Second Part of this Treatiſc. 

As alfo, by what I provd a little before, in 
this Part, by undoubted Principles of Philo- 
ſophy in oppoſition to his Idea, or Suppolt- 
tion, of the exorbitant Motion of ſuch Fluid 
Globulous Particles of Matter, that by their 
Flux and Reflux, he would imagine the 
Light of the Sun continually preſervd and 

. G2 2 replenithd : 
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| repleniſh'd : Is the reaſon, as I precedently 
| mſtancd, why I think them 1mpertinent, and 
conſequently avoid the giving of my ſelf the 
trouble of delineating divers of his perplex'd 
if Diagrams; as being ſufficiently, I believe, 
confuted, together with his Methods of Moti- 
on, and the Funds on which he erects them: 
| All which, to the beſt Eye of my Under- 
i ſtanding, ſeem no leſs obſcure, or uncom- 
| putablc, than if a Man ſhould undertake to 
7 Demonſtrate the ſeveral Movements, Obli- 
1 quities, Situations and Figures of innumerable 
mulcitudes of the moſt diminutive Sands, 
þ when ſcatterd, by- Winds, throughout che 
| largeſt African Deſarr. 
On which account, I may well omit ſuch 
Theories, Syſtems and Schemes of his, that 
L take to be inſufficient, or ſuch. as, in: his 
own Words, he declares rather probable than 
Certain : Wherctore the paſſing from whole 
[ Pages of them, to what may be more Intelli- 
| gible, or ſenſibly communicated 3 cannot 
| be unacceptable to my Reader, if I that 
way exempt the Labour and Toll of his Eyes, 


from Inſpecting of ſuch Things, as might, in | 
no kind, fatisfic his expectation, or deſerve 
thc pains of the Inſcriber. 


| And 
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And thus I paſs to his 115th Particular, 
where he undertakes to tell us, how a fixd Star 
may be converted into a Comet. 

The Cauſe he renders, Of ſuch a blazing 
Prodigy, being no other, Than that it is a Glo- 
bulous, Opacous, and hard Subſtance congeriouſly 
Composd of abundance of Spots rapidly mov/d by 
ſome whirling Vicinity, or Vortex, of his Deno- 
mination ; which movd irregular, and if ſo 
deſcending, paſſes to inferior Vortices, where 
making a flop he determines it a Comet. 

But if it afterwards. deſcends to a certain di- 
ſtance from any Star, to which the Center of that 
Vortex does belong, it then remains there, 
and Revolving about it, is an abſolute Planet : 
This, in brief, 1s the ſubſtance of this Head, 
as he delivers it. 

What conſiderate Man 1s there, that by. 
reading of thoſe Words, would not Interprer- 
them of a complicated, dark, or heavy Senſe ; 
if compard to the adnurable Celcrity, of their 
Import, by creating of a Comet, or on his 
Conditions,a Planet ? Unleſs by fayouring the 
Pen of the Learned Des-Cartes, ſome gentle 
Reader might deem it the molt ſublime Stuff 
that ever was written by any Author. And 


ſuch, I doubt,are the Ingredients by which he 
Compoſles, 
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Compoſes, in any of his Conſiderations, the 
Subſtance of a Comer. 

Bur if there are in the Heavens no ſuch 
bl Materials, of which he undertakes to Mcta- 
il morphoſe fix'd Stars into Comets, or into 
wi Planets, and conſtitute Yortices and Globuli, to- 
4 gether with the Motions he annexes to them ; 
| all that he has written on that Subject, may 
il ſiprifhe no more than Vapours of his Brain ; 
iſ and Comets no other than ſpuriouſly producd 
| by ſublunary Exhalations ſublimely elevated, 


i 


ſy as nota few of the Learned have Written ; and 
| perhaps, as ſurely ſo Composd, as that the Bo- 
j dy of Des-Cartes confiſted of Elementary Parts; 


into what Vapourous, or Crude Imaginations 
muſt then vaniſh his Hypotheſes of Comets ! 
That there is no ſuch Subſtance in the Hea- 
vens, as he diſtinguiſhes them by his Trine of | 
Elements, before mention'd, is very manifeſt, '? 
both as he defines them Fluid, and from the 
Motion he annexes to them: Which if 
granted to Move as — _ -—ax_ or dimi- 
niſhing of any Material Thing, they muſt 
partake of Elementary Nature and Mixture : 
Becauſe whatſoever 1s dilated, or contracted, | 
muſt likewiſe vary Extenfion; and nothing 
but what is Elementary canbe fo underſtood, 


Wi: Or 
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or be properly the Object of Senſe: On which 
ground, the moſt Judicious Philoſophers have 
defind the Heavens, with all their orbi- 
cular Vicinities, of a diſtint Efſence from 
the reſt of the World, which cannot be Af 
firm'd of the Vortices or Globali devisd by 
this Author, of which he declares ſome more 
fluidly, thin, opacous, pas or thicker 
than others : And where lives the Man, that 
pretcnds to the leaſt Philoſophical Senſe, that 
would admit any of theſe Definitions or 
Qualifications, otherwiſe than as Elementary 
Proj ricties incident to the alteration and cor- 
ruptible Tempers of Things in that manner. 
Conſtruted ? 

But ſo much has already been Written to. 
this purpoſe, of the Nature of the Sun and 
Stars, to which I can add nothing here, unleſs 
I reitcrate my former Diſcuſſions; tho I am 
as little a Friend to Repetitions, as I am to te- 
dious Pen-men : A Reflection that. might be 
pinn'd on ſome Treatiſes of this Author, with- 
out being proncly Satyrical: Who ſeems to ya- 
ry his Fluid Phanomenas, Vertices and Globuli, 
;n ſcycral Diagrams; but it duely conthider'd, 
arc tO NO better purpoſe, than where the Fund 


of any one of them proves unſound, thc 0- 
thers 
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thers arc diſproy'd : And I have deak with 
ſome of his TraCtates accordingly, by wa- 
ving divers of his Particulars, where I thought 
they might be, in a ſmall compaſs, ſignificantly 
Anſwerd. 

The Subſtance of what he delivers of the 
various Appearances and prodigious Motions 
of Comets is briefly thus ; granting that by 
the moſt accurate Obſervation that can be made of 
them, no exat Rule is to be piven of their Tranſ- 
migrations from one part of Heaven to another, as 
in a few Months or Days they frequently waniſh 
from our Sight ; and ſometimes not much more, or 
at other times, Move leſs than amounts to a mid- 
dle part of Heaven ; as alſo, that when they are 
firfl ſeen they uſually ſeem of greateſt Extenſjon : 
But towards their Period, gradually diminiſh, and 
as in the beginning of their Appearance, their Mo- 
tion is ſwiftefl; about the end, they are obſery'd to 
Move loweſt. 

All which admirable Diverſities and Phe- 
nomenas, he conliders as causd by ſuch 
Vortices and Globuli, as I have already men- 
tiond, and forthe Reaſons given by me, ſhall 
totally be declin'd, together with the Imagina- 
ry Proofs that he would deduce from them. 
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But in their ſtead, as far more explicitely 
fatisfatory, TI ſhall preſent my Reader with 
the moſt conſiderable Opinions of Learned 
Philoſophers, in retercnce to the Cauſe, Ef- 
te&ts, Being and Motion of Comets. 

That they arc Prodigics of an extraordinary 
Nature, is unanimouſly determind by the 


Famous in Science. 
Seneca, of all the Latin Writers molt ſpi- 


ritually Ingenious, writes to this purpoſe, in 
the 7th Book of his Natural Queſtions. — As 


of many Things, ſaies he, that we grant in Be- 


ing, we are Ignorant, and in particular of the 
Mind, or Soul within us, by ;5.9ich our Perſons and 
Aflions are puided : As alſo, of what, or how 
producr'd that Mind or Soul : How then can we 
undcrtake certainly to know other myſterious 
Exiſtencies, ſo far remov'd from us, when the 
Mind within us, as to 1ts own Being, 15 a 
Myſtery to it ſclt ? 

And therefore not to be admir'd, if Comets, 
the molt rare and ſurprizing Objects, are fo 
vilible tous, that by rio ccrtain Rules, their 
Intervals, Beginuings and Periods, are under- 
ſtood by us. 

And well may the Humane Mind, as Serecs 
inters, if deficient by not apprehending the 
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manner of its Exiſtence, as imperfectly con- 
ſider Things above us; and eſpecially ſuch as 
arc highly diſtant from our Eyes, and uſe of 


- our Senfes. Wherefore Ariſtotle, in his Trea- 


riſe, de Colo, acutely determines, That Ce- 
leſtial Objects, as they are, gf all others, moſt 
Remote from ſenſible Perception, fo no lefs 
diſtant from any evident Demonſtration, or 
Sciencc, that can be Afirm'd from their Ob- 
ſcrvation. That Comets are producd from 
Elementary Exhalations, as their Principal 
Cauſe, is the gencral Opinion of many of the 
Learned Ancients and not a few of like Re- 
pute amongſt Modern Authors : Becauſe 1n 
Figure they diverfly vary as ther Subſtance 
Increaſes, or Diminiſhes, according to the 
time of their Appcarance, untull their Matter, 
as it were conſum'd, they totally yaniſh : 
Which they frequently do, when in their high- 
elt Elevations ; and therefore never obſervd 
to Riſe or Sct as aoes a Star or Planet, and 
conſequently not of their Subſtance, no more 
:han a Star can be defin'd mixt or elementarily 
Fxilting. Whercas, to the contrary, 'tis 0- 
cularly evident, that the Matter of Comets 1s 
gradually Extinguiſh'd ; which proceeds from 
$2; otncr Cauſe than that Comets arc natu- 
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turally alterable, and decay as to their 
extent, bigneſs, fading of their Colour, 
and ſhining Appearance ; in fuch a man- 
ner as can be Attribured to no other Cauſe 
than the variety of their Elementary Com- 
poſitions; which nothing can have but what 
may tend to a corruptible Period : More 
properly afcribd to the extraordinary Phzno- 
mena's of Meteors, then converted, from the 
Subſtance of Stars, into Comets, or chang'd 
from thence to an abſolute Planet 3; ſuttable to 
the wonderful Suppoſition of Des-Cartcs. 

The cxalting of Comets to Celeſtial Rooms 
and Etherial Movements, may be imputed to 
the miſtaken Supputations of their Hewghts 
and Diſtance from us ; either as they have not 
been or cannot be cxactly obſerv'd : In reſpe&t 
that the Progreilions of Comets are ſo inſtant- | 
ly ard perplexcdly various; as precipitately, in 
ſome Moments of Time, they arc motionally 
downwards; and, in other, as immediately 
Aſcendant : From which uncompurable dit- 
ficultics the endeavour'd Calculations of Fa- 
mous Aſtroncmers, as to the cxactneſs the 
intended, have been doubtteſs fruſtrated. 

Which may weil be admired, 1t judicioutly 
weaghd, how hard 'tis to givea truc Account 

Hh 2 of 
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of Things far above us: Infomuch that it 1 
almoſt as facile ro Compute their remotereſs 
by the Eye, as to render it Arithmetically or 
Inſtrumentally Certain. Should a Facodb's 
Stiff be niade ten times longer than Salisbury 
Stceple, it might prove too ſhort by any Pro- 
portions, it could give, were 1t apply d to the 
furveying of the Diſtance of a Comet from 
the ground we tread on ; tho no other than 
a Meteor in the ſupremeſt Region of the Air : 
Bccauſe we do not certainly know, how tar the 
Loweſt, Middle, or Sublimeſt Part of che 
Arcial Region 1s diſtant from us. 

Suppoſe a high Cloud did Diametrically 
Intervene bctwixt the Sun and us, and lct a 
Man be 1magin'd, as ncar as poſſible, by the 
moſt approv'd Inſtrument to take 1s central 
Alitude above the Horizon : And the very 
next Moment that the Cloud removes, lct 
him alſo, im the ſame manner obſcrve the 
Horizontal He:ght of the Sun :; tis not to be 
doubted, that he might ind, by comparing, 
little diftercnce bets 1xt their Alticudes. 

And it this be probable, we may be af- 
{turd of the uncertaiary of Aſtronomical Ob- 
[crvations that would higher Aſcend, 
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The uncertainty of the Place of Comets, 
and their Diſtance from us is alſo more or leſs 
by reaſon of the diftcrent Inequalities of che 
Capeeticl of the Earth, which is a main 
Cauſc of the Erroncous Computation both of 
their Quantity and Diſtance 3 by reaſon that 
the Eye ought to be i in the Center when Ob- 
ſervation of Comets is any ways perform : 
As alſo, that the Eve is hinderd, or obſtructed 
by Reaſon of iuch groſs and fuliginous Mat- 
ter as 1s naturally incident with Comets : 
Since all Vitton by optick Principles, muſt 
ncceſlarily be dilvos'd and formd according 
to the Diſpoſition vt the Medium by which it 1s 
reccivd and co..vcy d to Sight : And thus the 
Irregular and various Diſporportions that ap- 
pear in the F:gure, Quantity and Diſtance of 
Comets, arc diverſly bcheld, or in a manner 
by Retraction, not unlite the viewing of a 
PICCL of Money T6! ae: it ſeems to be 
gre. ter than It 15, and at the top, when 1t 1s 
really at tlc botrom : According to which 
Smilitude the wer Anz le, or the dit- 
ference betwix the true and apparent Place of 
az SOT, tho' the belt Geometrical Method in 
( OCT W 15S Caiculingn, 15 very uncertainly 


{un by accurate Attronomers, when apply d 
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: to Comets ; and notoriouſly evident if com- 
{ 
| 


pard their Obſervations ; which are ſoexcced- 


| ingly Diſcrepant, thateven to Infinite Degrees 
Ml! and Miles their Computations diftcr as they 
Yi Relate to the Magnitude and Diſtance of Co- 
i mets from the Earth. All which may be 


egregioully apprehended if conferrd the Ob- 
ſervations of Famous 7ycho with other Learn- 


cd Aſtronomers that were bcfore, and after 
him, of Eminent Reputation. 

To which may be added the ocular Expe- 
ricnce of Apes palt, whereby 'tis afſur'd, that 
Comets together with their blazings, arc 
Diſlipated and Extinguiſh'd, when they nearly 
approach to the Ecliprick or Equator : Which 
1s contrary to the Motion of the Planctary 
Luminaries that regularly Move in reſpect of 
thoſe Circles, about the Sun; from whoſe 
Beams they receive the brightneſs of their 
Splendors : So that Comets cither in Place, 
Nature, or Motion, can be no other than elc- 
vated Meteors and theretore of no Sinul;- 
tude with, or Derivation trom Celeſtial Sub- 
fance; or at all Composd- by ſuch un- 
explicable Mcthods as are Inflanc'd by the 
Scheme, Diagrams and Notions of Des-Cartcs. 


Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, the Matter of Comets may be in- 
diſputably Afﬀirm'd, elementarily Mixt, and 
obnox1iouſly Diſtemperd and Compos'd, from 
the malevolent Effects that, too frequently are 
conſequent to their Appearance : As Plagues, 
Famine, Deſtruction of Cattle by killing Di- 
feaſes, ſcarcity of Grain, and the like : And 
ſomcumes ſupcriatively omnious as they pre- 
ſage the Death of ſome Prince : Whoſe Pe- 
riod as Ptolemy is quoted by Albertus Ma- 
gnus, 1s molt eſpecially ſignified, when a 
Morning Comet 1s in the Sign that did 
Aſccnd at his Nativity. In Summ, that Co- 
mets are terribly Prodigious, and extraordi- 
nary Prognoſticks diſpens'd trom Above 3 or 
as ſcycre Emblems of the diſpleaſures and 
puniſhments of Heavcn inflicted on the Int 
quitics of Kings and Subjects 3 are no lets 
truce than {1gaally Recorded by credible Ht- 
ftorians. Of which wonderful Examples, 
together with their portentous Attributes, I 
find nothing fad, in this Treatiſe, by this 
Author ; tho' otherwiſe, perhaps, too far in- 
quiiitive of the Production and Naturc of 
Tags, however Remote from common Un- 
dcritanding, 


And 
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And here I would Cloſe my Remarks on 
ll the Third Part of his Philoſophy ; w.-2 not ! 
| oblig'd to Notc, or indeed Reprehend his 
Concluſion; in which he infers, 1n Confir- 
mation of his former Doctnne, That the Pl. 
zets, although inclind to Circular Motion, never 
Mt perfet any ſuch Movements, either m Longitude, 
4! or Latitude. | 4 
ſhi To which I Reply, by a neceſſitated Reite- 

IM) ration, bcing not defirous, that his Concluſion 

iN ſhould have the better of my Pen, by which I 

{ [ have judg'd, or rather prov'd, his Premiſes tax- 
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able: Wherefore 1 thus briefly repeat my for- 
| mer Afſcrtion, which was, That the Attributing 
[ig in his Method, of imperfe&t Motions to the 
i Planets, by contriving their Movements in 
Figures not exactly Circular, was an errone- 
ous leſſening of the Perfection of Providence; 
which could not but ordain, to the moſt Re- 
find Exiſtencics of Stars and Planets, ſuch 
Movements as might be comprehended by 
the mcſt abſolute of Figures, which muſt bz 
the Circle : Becauſe there cannot be orher- 
wife ſo uſctul a Computation of their Moti- 
on, as, 15 Demonſtrated by many celebrated 
I Aſt:rononucal Obſcryators; by whom the 
\3 new Mode of confining the Planetary Mori- 

} OINS 
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on> i. an Oval, or Ellipſis, was never thought 
on. or want.d by them. Nor can I appre- 
F- |}, ow the Account of our Days and 
J :3 could be fo commodiouſly renderd, 
©, ©v Cir:uiar Motion they are computed. 
\- :ich night be ſome Reaſon, why judicious 
Eclid 61d rot mention, 1n any Part of his Ele- 
ments, the Ellipſis, or any ſort of Curv's, fre- 
quently found in the Schemes and Diagrams 
of Des-Cartes; as either certainly to be Enume- 
rated, or Gcometrically explicable : Where- 
as in his Third and Fourth Book he demon- 
ſtrates Circular Commenſurations, and alſo 
ſuch Lincs as uſcfully relate, or may be ap- 
ply'd to them. 

'Tis ſaid of Plato, who being askd, what 
God did ? Anſwerd, that he exercis'd Geome- 
try ; as by Man might be conſider'd the Pro- 
portions of his Conduct, and Morion of his 
Works : But had Des-Cartes becn ſo Interro- 
gated 3 he muſt have Reply d, according to 
his Hypotheſis, That the irregular Figures, 
Schemes and Delineaments, that abundantly 
repleniſh his Diagrams, ought to be receiyd 
as the Geometry of Heaven : However 1n- 
conſiſtent with the ſoundelt Notions, that 
Men can have, of the Conduct, Order and 


Motions above us. I1 Other 
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Other Objections might have been Inſert- 
ed, as due RefleCtions on the Idea's, Principles, 
deyisd Theorics, and Problems of this Au- 
thot ; which, to dcal freely with my Reader, 
have more reference to thc boundleſs Sphere 
of Fiction, than to any common Place of 
Science, or methodical Probation. Wherc- 
fore 1 have been thirftily cautious, and I pre- 
fume not Indifcreet,by ſeparating ſuch Things 
from other of his Imaginations, on which I 
could more commodiouſly ground my Re- 
marks, and thereby facilitate their Uſe to pu- 
blick Underſtanding : An Inſtance not im- 
properly Anncxd to the Cloſe I give to the 
Third Part of the Philoſophy of Dcs-Cartes. 
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On the Fourth Part of the 


New PHILOSOPHY 
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Of the Principles of the EARTH. 
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Parr. IV, 


ya 


ITH no ſmall Labour and 
Diligence, according to the 
beſt of my Underſtanding, 1 
have thoroughly Inſpected, 
and carcfully Contracted my Remarks, to ſuch 
Particulars as I judg'd of molt familiar Con- 
ſideration, to whomſoever ſhould peruſe what 
I have Written. And as in my precedent 
Tractaets I omitted ſuch Maxims, Arguments, 
Premiſlcs, Concluſions, Schemes and Dia- 
Ii 2 grams 
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grams, of this Authos, which I conceiv'd 
rather obſcure Repctitions, or polingly Com- 
pos'd, than obviouſly perſpicuous to the Ap- 
prehenſion of the Reader ; an Overſight tnar 
ought to be highly avoided by a judicious 
Writer. The ſame rational Method, or ſepa- 
rating of. divers complicated -Tenents, Afler- 
tions; and pretended Proofs of this, otherwiſe, 
Learned Frenchman, from what I have morc 
Compendiouſly, and I preſume, uſetully In- 
ſcrted3 I ſhall continue in this Fourth Part of 
my Obſervations on his Philoſophical Prin- 
CiPICS: 

The Works of his Compoſing, that I have 
to do with, being ſo frequently intermux'd 
with. divers Modalities by him Propos'd and 
Invented, that neither concenter with Old, or 
New Probabilities ; thatſhould the ableit Pen- 
man undertake to Paraphraſe, or Comment 
on them, twere nwch the ſame as the at- 
*xmpting to explicaie one Solcciſm by al- 
ledging another. 

'Tis faid of Lacretizs, That he was the firlt 
of Philoſophical Poers ; and it may be as per- 
anently Athrm'd, of this Author, that hc 1s 
the arit of Fictitious Philoſophers : The main 
Buik or whoſe Treatiſes, tor the moi! part, 

arc 
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arc rather thicken'd by his atte&ted Imaginati- 

ons, than rational ConjeCtures deducible from 
Rules of Science z which 1n divers Places of- 
his Writings, however indulgent to his Devi- 

{ings, he 1s ſo ingenuous as to acknowledge ;z 

buc with this confident manner of excuſe, 7 hat 

he ſuppoles his Inventions ought to be more allow- 

able than whatſcecr can be urg d againſt them ; 

which I have, as I belicye, and ſhall endeavour 

farther to diſprove. And thus I proceed to. 
conſider his H)pcthe/is of the Being and Pro- 

duction of the Earth. 

In the firit Page and entrance, he makes 
into his Fourth Part of his Philoſophical Trea- 
tiſe, he transfers the Principles which he had ap- 
ply d to the Conſlituting of Superior Beings, in 
his Third Part, to the original Forming and Ex- 
iſtence of the Earth we Inhabit: Which, in 
his Firſt Paragraph, according to his deſign'd 
Imagination, 1n Subſtance 1s thus: Let us feign 
(ſfaics he'T hat the Earth was primarily Conflituted 
ſolely of the Matter of the firſt Element, (which 
has been mcntion'd by me, in the Third Part 
of his Philoſophy ) as was the Sun, tho much 
leſs; as likewiſe to have a waſtl Vortcx, or 
mhirling Subſtance, about her ;, the Center of 


which Vortex was the Center of the Earth : 
But 
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But as ſome Particulars, or Globuli, as he call: 
them, were channelld, or hollowd, and ſoms, 
but not all, very diminutive, of that Firſt F/-. 
ment, they adher d, and ſo were converted into th 
Matter of the Third Element ; (which I likewiſc 
noted in the foreg-oing Tractate,) and from 
thence, firſt of all, were the opacous Spots en- 
gender on the Superſicies of the Earth, reſem- 
bling thoſe we behold continually to generate and 
diſſolve about the Sun. And next tells, how ſuch 
Particulars were Thinnd, or Condens 'd, Aſcending, 
and Deſcending, ſome to Etherial Parts ; ſome to 
the Higher, others to the Lower Region of the Air : 
As alſo, how the thicker of their opacous Spots 
cover d, and darken'd the whole Surface of the 
Earth. 

Thus I have briefly ſumm'd his Senſe ; 
the doing of which, has caus'd ſuch a won- 
derful Confuſion in the utmoſt extent of my 
Intelle&t, that I cannot there find room for 
the whirling of his Yortices and Globuli : Or 
were the Brain of Man as big as the Earth, it 
might prove too ſmall for the comprehenſive 
Underitanding of his Hypotheſis : By which 
he diſplays his Scene of Chaos, together with 
the dijſuſion from its Womb of ſuch Particles, or 
Seeds of Nature, That by their Motions and 
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continu'd Involutions, and Revolutions, Thin, or 
Thicken, without the operative concurrence of 
Heat, Cold, or any other Elementary Quality ; 
untill a ſufficient quantity of them meet in a 
Lump, that might produce the Figure and Mapni- 
tude of the Earth. 

But from what ſhadow of Reaſon, or 
Philoſophical Authority could Des-Cartes fan- 
cy, That either the Univerſe, or Earth, part of 
the whole, might be Conſtituted, or any ways 
gencrated by Motion unleſs of Bodies Com- 
posd of ſuch Elemcnts that are common to 
our Apprehenſions ? Becauſe nothing it not 
fo temper'd, 1s capable of Motion, or compu- 
table by Time, the natural Propriety of Mott- 
on; and therefore not of ſuch Chimerical Ma- 
aterials, or unqualified Particles of Nature, as 
he numbers in the afings of his devisd Triplicity 
of Elements: Which if granted, 'twere, in cf- 
tect, ro Aſlere, That Motion, Time, and the 
Elements we uſually uderitand, and by which 
we ſubliſt, were operative and original Cauſes 
of the World's Exiftencc: So chat the Earth, 
tw2Cher with Mankind, and whatfocver it con- 
- ns, mike have had, in the Opinion of this 
Autor, a Capacity Ct {ub.:{ting, or wonder- 
filly form vg 1t felt, without a miraculous 
Croat ol, Nor 
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Nor can his Suppoſition be excusd, by al- 
ledging, That the Almighty might Ordain the 
Fabrich and Structure of the Earth, by any Me- 
tion of Subſtances that were not Elementary : Be- 
cauſe impoſſible-to conceive any other rempe- 
rature of Things, that could be motionally 
capacitatcd to produce-other Beings. Bur ot 
what Compoſition, or how eſtabliſhd, thc 
Heavens above; are Thoughts too remote and 
ſpiritual, as I have prov'd, by Learned Au- 
thority, in the precedent Treatiſe, to be defi- 
nitively reachd by the Humane Intellect : 
Notwithſtanding which ſublime Conſidcrati- 
on,the Earth is plac'd by Des-Cartes above ; and 
inflead of the Sun, as a Planet, according to the 
Copernican Syſtem, in as lofty a Room as is 
the Orbite betwixt Mars and Venus. 

In anſwer to which, enough I belieyc has 
been objected in the former Third Parc : But 
now, having ſuppos'd the Matter of the Earth 
before intermingled with that of the Hea- 
vens; he clls us, how the Materials of the 
Earth delapsd, or flipt from above, towards the 
Inferior Place, according to his Phxnomena, of 
the Sun ; and next diſtinguiſhes the Earth into 
three Regions. 


The 
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The Firſt of theſe which he calls the moſt In- 
ward, he ſuppoſes to contain ſo much of the Matter 
of the Firſt Elements, not otherwiſe there Mo- 
wing, or of other Nature, than as it was in the 
Sun ;, except that its Subſlance was leſs pure : 
But thinks that the Earth in paſſing from the 
Sun; and ſurely, in his Senſe upwards, be- 
cauſe by his Hypotheſis he has preferr'd the 
muiſterial Situation of the Terrene compoſiti- 
on, much Superior to Phebzs the King of 11- 
luminating Beings, as alſo that it continually 
became ſpotted, and could not be purg'd or 
clear'd of them : From whence ſaics he, 1 am 
eafily perſuaded, That the Earth was then full of 
the Third Element, did not it follow, that ſhe could 
not, if at that time ſo ſolid, be ſo near the Sun, 
(he means downwards) as now ſhe is. To which 
purpoſe, he has devisd a Right-worſhipful 
Scheme ; bur left by me, to the Inſpe&tion of 
ſuch as have no other Imployment for their 
Eyes. | 
The Second Element of the Earth, he de- 
termines opacous and thickly Subſtantiated, as 
conſiſting of divers Minute Particles that apper- 
tain'd to the firſt Element : And this, in his juds- 
ment, Experience aſſures by the Spots in the Face 
of the Sun, which excepting their refin'dneſs and 
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fubttltty, are the ſame with thofe of the Earth : 
Net notwithflanding hinder the Light that would 
elſe more appear in the Sun. 

But concludes, after ſome offer d Reaſons, 
which I do not mention, becauſe I think 'em 
Errational, That theſe two Elements have little 
20 do with us ; becauſe noliving Man ever aſcend- 
ed-to their. Stations.. \ 

But by what Authority does he preſent us. 
with a Theory of Things that he confeſſes 
no Body could ever be afſurd of: And for 
that Reaſon, I might paſs from them with no 
leſs negle&t than the Man, who reading an 
Infcription at Athens that was Dedicated to the 
unknown God, thought 1t had. little to do 
with. his Contemplation : And no: more my 
concern what this. Author delivers here; theſe 
Elements having becn fufficiendy, 1 doubt 
not, Remark d by me, in the Third fore-going 
Parr of his Philofophby. 

Natwithitanding 1. wilt briefly add: ſome- 
thing, ayoiding; 1t poſſible, Reneration of 


WW 


Words, on the ſame Subject already written: 
Or only by: way of Interrogation, were Des- 
Cartes preſent; defire to be inforny'd in what 
Mint of Nature, he Coin'd theſe Elements, 
and as ber Bank-ttock Pay's them off, in Par- 
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cels, to his Reader? In doing of which, he 
introduces, and a while continues, the ori- 
ginal Empire of Nature, in Power and Credir, 
numeroufly attended by very inconſiderable 
Subjects, which he calls petty Globuli, ſwrewnd- 
ing ber Throne, and immediately committed to 
the Government, and diſpaſal of revolving. Vor- 
tices that whirl d them, without any orderly Me 
thad, or Proportion, either Eaſt, Weſt, Squth, 
or North ; or ſometimes only upward, to the height 
of Heaven, and as ſoon precipitately dowuward ; 
by which medly of Motion he conceives abundance 
of their Fluid Subflances exceedingly thinnd ; 
whilſt others were as nimbly thicken'd. As if che 
Hands of Nature had been buſily implgy.d 
in kneadihg of their Cluſters tl thoroughly 
condensd, 

Yet grants them ſo inſipidly temper'd, that 
by no proper Term, Naturally, or Philoſo- 
phically Intelligible, he determines them ei- 
ther light or heavy ; as he diftinguiſbes their Ele- 
ments from whatſoever is Elementarily Compos d * 

And thus, according to his Method, he 1ma- 
 gines, That Nature made her firfl Entrance 
out of the Cloſet of Chaos; and having not 
thoroughly waſh'd her Face, he ſuppoſes ſome 


of her Spots might afterwards wiſubly remain 
K k 2 in 
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in the Figure and Subflance of both Sun, Moon 
and Earth. 

If next he had been askd, on what account 
he attributes Spots to the Luminary of Day, 
or Night, together with the Terrene Sphere of or 
Being ; that are within no compaſs of reaſona- 
ble Apprehenſion, he muſt have return'd a 
motly Anſwer. Since undemable, That what- 
foever 1s capable of Spots, as its propriety, 
muſt be naturally colour'd, and therefore of 
a mixt, Elementary Compoſition ; by reaſon 
that nothing can be obſervably ſpotted, bur 
is alſo colour'd by mixt Ingredients, and con- 
fequently the Object of Sight. 

Bur the Sun and Moon, were never held, 
by found Opinion, Elementarily COnſtitut.d ; 
wherctore not of any of his ſuppos'd Elc- 
ments, no more than 'tis poflible ro conceive, 
how Air could be alterative, or operate on 
Air, or Water on Water; without partaking 
of Elementary Mixtures: A Truth confirm'd 
by Experience in every Thing that 1s Thinn'd, 
Thickend, Aſccnds, or Deſcends ; as ſure as 
Earth is more ponderous than any of the 0- 
ther Three Elements ordair'd by Providence 
to £xcrt all ſuch Operations of Nature, as arc 
Witt clcareſt Evxdence under{itood by us. 

From 
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From whence may be concluded, that the 
ſeeming Spots in the Sun, or Moon, are no 
other x Aa meteorous Exhalations or Vapours 
that interpoſe berwixt the Luminaries and 
the Eye of the Behulder ; as ſurely as we fre- 
quently diſcern more or lefs clcar, in Ap- 
pearance, the Sun and Moon, and therefore 
no Spots Inherent in their Subſtance. | 

As for the Spots that he annexes to the out- 
ward Complexion of the Earth, what Man ever 
heard of any of their Colours, except of ſuch 
Things as have Being and Growth on her Sur- 
face ; as Trees, Plants, Men, Women, Beaſts, 
Grain, and ſuch ocher Things, as might from 
Cauſes, be produc'd ? How to Reply, had he 
been thus Interrogated,- I dare Anſwer for 
him, he could not have told. 

And thusI come to the farther Examination 
of his Third Element, by which he undertakes 
to Exſpand the Original of all Things within the 
Compaſs of the Earth. 

To which purpoſe, I will briefly Summ the 
Order and Materials, by which he forms 
his Phanomcna's of the Earth's Produtlion. 

All which he ſuppoſes, were produc'd of the 


Fragments of a certain Thinn and Fluid, Compo- 


fition, which he Entitles, The primary Element 
| of 
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of Nature : Theſe Imaginary or Globuli-Frag- 
ments, proceeding, (as he derives them ) from: 
Spots in the Firfl Element, and deſcenſtvely ope- 
rating on the next, term'd by him a Second Fle- 
ment, they confusdly, and exceedingly diſorder d 
in Motion and Fipure, tended downward, from 
their firft ſublime Heipht, till at laſt they became 
more congeriouſly Thick, ſuitable to the groſeneſs 
of the Earth's Compoſure, and Settlement ; where 
3t n0w remains. | 

So very intricately obſcure, or vainly per- 
plexd, does this conceited Monſtexr debaſe the 
original Wifdome and Conduct of Nature, 
both as to her own Eftabliſhment,and the Pre- 
duction of her Works; which could neyer 
be ſo dfſproportionably and irregularly - c& 
feed by the prudent, Diligence and Intend- 
ment of her Operations: Which, as this Au- 
chor commits them to her peculiar Conduct, 
1 do not ſee why they ſhould not have been, 
by her Management, as highly: refind and 


coninud, as he delivers the: Materials of 
ber firfl purefl Celeflial Element: And conſc- 
quefitly of them, ſo fublimately- ordain'd, 
have producd the Subſtance of Man and Wo- 
man, that being exalted to a Superior Room 
an the Etheril teaven, the Eyes of Beauty 


might 
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mighr have there ſhin'd inſtcad of Stars, now 
beheld, 'of. the firſt Magnitude: And next to 
theſe, why ſhould ſhe not have gradually 1. 
luminated the: Subſtance: of -Animals, with 
all- other Materials and Plants; that being 
naturally cleansd from fuch Terreftrial Ingre- 
dents, ' Alterations and: Mixtures, that are 
now in them, they might have remaind. 
fplendent Parts above, inſtead. of being Re- 
voly'd and whirld in g/obul!*s, or diſpers'd 
Fragments of Nature, downwards, untill the 
closd in a Lump that compleated the Earth, 
in Figure, diſpolition-of Parts, and- Situation, 
ſuitablezo the Opinion of this Author ? 

- Such Queries may not be unficly-urg'd a- 
painſt his toral Hypotheſes, with all 1s Appur- 
tenances ; to which I add theſe palpable. Ob- 
jeions. 

Firſt, chat-ic 15egregiouſly prepoſterous, if 
not an Impeachment or leſflening of the Di- 
gnxy of Nature, ſuppoſing that by her volun- 
tary Actings ſhe debas'd the ſuperiority of her 
Exiſtence, by crumbling of her Materials into 
innumerable Bits, or Particles, m all. kinds, 
of impurer Subſtance, and next difpoſe them, 
by a rambling, or giddy Progreſſion, fo groſs- 
ly ro-meet as they might conſtitutively _ 

and. 
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and ſuſtain the ſmall inferior Bulk of the Uni- 
verſe call'd Earth ; or rather denominated che 
ſpurious Daughter of Nature, 1t ſo engenderd 

by her actual conſent. 

Whereas contrarily, tis the inſeparable Ar- 
tribute of Nature, intentionally to Conſerve, 
whatſoever depends on her Regalias, 1n its 
proper and utmoſt PertcEtion. And aithough, 
that by ſuch Elementary Compoſitions and 
Mixtures, as are underſtood by us, ſhe 1s ne- 
ceſfitated to vary her Conduct, as Things are, 
in courſe, Generated, or Corrupted, 1n order 
to produce ſuch Exiſtencies that could not be 
continud in themſelyes ; and therefore Pro- 
videntially convertible into other Beings : 
Yet ſhe conſtantly preſerves her moſt genuine 
Progreſſion, which 1s, that nothing ſhall ſo 
alter as not to have Matter and Form incident 
to their Corporeal Propricties : Not unlike a 
Sovereign Ruler, within whoſe Dominions 
there 1s no period of his numerous Subjects 
by Death, becauſe enough are begotten that 
fuccecd them. 

But no ſach Procreation could be conſiſtent, 
or producd, as an Elementary Triplicity 1s de- 
visd by Des-Cartes; and not at allaccompliſh'd 
or ſcalon'd with ſuch natural Ingredients as 

arc 
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R are the Elementary Adjunct to Bodily Ex- 
iitences: But rather of ſuch a fimplicity and 
incommunicable Qualification, that 'tis as 
reaſonable to imagine, That Earth ſhould pro- 
cced from mcer Air, or Water trom Ficr, as 

that his imperfect, and uncompounded Ele- 
ments, ſhould, by their Vortices, and Globuli, 
arrive to any Corporcal Production: Becanſe 

the Principles of all Things could be no other 

| than Contarricties, and therefore Elementary : 

Inſfomuch, that had not Providence other- 

wiſe diſpos'd natural Operations than are con- 

triv'd by this Author z neither the Heavens a- 

bove, however excellent and rehnd their Ef- 

ſence, or the Earth we poſſeſs, with all its 
Appurtenanccs, could have been cttccted. 

The next Objection, 1s briefly thus, — 

Suppoſe, it were conceded, That his Hhpo- 

r>«/1s, relating to the Conſtituting of the 

Earth's Exiſtence, were allowable ; could it be 

conceiv'd, that the diverſities of Being and 

, Motion which he annexes to his Particles of 
Naiue, ſhould be cither opcrative or motional 
bctorc the Sun, Stars, WorlJ, or any Ele- 
mcntary Compoſition, a main Cauſe of Mo- 
ton, Verſion and Altcration of Bodies, as 
1aturaily they ought to be underitood, did 

1 really 
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rcally Exiſt ? Becauſe nothing can Move up- 
wards or downwards, but what 15 Corporeally 
mixt 3 and therefore conſifting of Commen- 
furable Parts, whoſe Movements muſt be gra- | 
dually computed by Time, Nature's unerra- | 

ble Accountant : But by the Incomprehenſi- 

ble Phenomend's Of this Author, the World was 
fill d with temporary Mections, before it or Time 
was, or could be ſummd by computable Progreſſion: 
of any Thing, that could be its porportionable 
Meaſure ; according to his Suppoſitions : 
Which Impoſlibility is fo diſregarded by this 
Writer, that Time, were his Notions true, 
might have continud, fome thouſands of 
Apes, bcfore it could be underſtood to have 
Being, or his ſmall Globali, Circumvolv'd by 
their Vortices, could have conſtituted and 
fill'd the local Situation of one Mile of Earth, 
with all its Materials, from top to bottom, 
with their diminutive Particulars. 

W hich Abſurdimes,f well conſiderd, might 
have dcterrd, as Learned a Pcrſon as Des- 
Cartes, from poſing his Intellect, with ſo many 
unexplicable Imaginations, whereby he would 
aflimulate, however far above Thought thc 
{tupendious Conliltence of the World ty 
muraculous Syſtems inyented by his Brain. 


AS 
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As for the Elements that he undertakes to 
deliver as the firſt Principles whereby th? Earth 
was Conſlituted, which, as I have alrcady prov'd, 
are ncither Philoſophical, or Natural ; he tells 
us in his 13th Particular, That the more Solid, 
or thicker of them, are not always Inferior, in 
Place or Motion, to thoſe that are thinner ; the 
Reaſon he gives is, That notwihſlanding they are 
uniformly Revolud, they ſo adhere to one another, 
by the Irregularities of their Figures, that the 
Globuli of one Element cannot extricate them- 
ſelves from the Compulfions upwards, or down- 
wards, of another. _. 

This Gentleman, who had no otherwiſe 
differcncd his principal Materials, by which 
he would Conſtiture the Structure of the 
Earth, than as the Parcels of his ſmall Globuli, 
were more or leſs extended, begins now, 1n ect- 
fect, to grant them Elementarily mixd, as e- 
very Thing muſt be that is Thinner or Thicker 
than another, or different in Weight and 
Meaſure : But ſo as by his turbulent Vortices, 
the lighter were mingled with the heavier, iz ſuch 
a complicated manner, that they could neither 
Aſcend or Deſcend, as they oueht to have done by 
thetr Qualifications. But givesno certain reaſon, 
why they might not always have continu'd 

L1 2 ſo 
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ſo Intermingled, and Coniusd ; and therc- . 
fore never have ſeparated from one another ? 
Since he determines no Ceſſation of the impetuors 
Movement of them: caus'd by his whirling Vort:- 
ccs : How then could the Earth be Compos'd, | 
or Conſtitu:ed, by ſuch Irregular Particles of 
Narure, that neither by their Motion, or dift- 
ferent Temperatures, could be dilincumber'd 
from one another, and conſequently ſo ex- 
atly Embodied as might compleat the total | 
Subſtance of the Earth ? 

In his 14th and 15th Particulars, he under- 
takes to Deſcribe what he means by diverſitics 
of Bodies, which he ſuppoſes form'd in thar, 
which he denominates his Third Region of the 
Earth; and theſe, he bclieves might be pro- 
duc'd as the Globe of the Earth, diftinguiſhd 
Into three Regions, having been dcvolv'd 
rowards the Sun, and the Vortex, in which i: 
was bctore, taken tron) it, varicty of Bodics 
were diitmguiſhd in it: Whoſe Productions 
he d-l:gns to cxplain afterwards ; but firit, 
he delivers three or four Axioms, on which tht; 
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The Firſt is the general Motion of his 
Celeſtial Globult. 

The Second is their Gravity, 

The Third Light. 

The Fourth Colour. 


His Firſt Poſition I am obligd to reflect 
on, and more ſcvcrely, could it be avoided, 
than I am willing to do; out of the reſpect 
that I have to this Learned Author. But ha- 
ving Gcomctrically provd, by what I have 
Written on the Third Part of his Philoſophy, 
That there can be no Motion, either Diurnal, 
or Annual, to be Attributed to the Earth, the 
Ceopernican way, inſtcad of the Sun : I cannot 
but add, That 1t 1s far more egregiouſly Suppo® 
ſiatious, that the imperfect Agitation of his 
Globuli, which he Inſerts, in the Page I write 
of, ſhould perform their Annual or Diurnal 
Moron about the Sun, correſpondent to his 
Imaginary Syſtem : Ir being highly improba- 
ble, that ſuch diftercnt Particles, which he 
dctines G/obuli, both in Subſtance, Bigneſs, 
Quantity and Meaſure; as alſo, irregularly 
Moving, by his Conceſſion, ſhould compleat- 
ly finiſh the Diurnal or yearly Moton Of the 
Sun 3; 
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Sun ; becauſe not to be thought, that they 
could Reyolve ſuitable to any Figure Geomc- 
trically computable: And therefore impoſſi- 
ble, even to Abſurdity, the fictitious Circum- 
volution that he appropriates to his Region of 
Globuli, than if without them, he dire, 
had Aſſerted the Motion of the Earth : Becauſc 
the Earth, allow'd by the Learned, to be Circu- 
larly Form'd, is more capable of Reyolution, 
than that ſuch diminutive Subſtances, as are 
difagrecably Compos'd, both in Quantity and 
Figure ; ſhould ſo perſectly unite their Move- 
ments as exactly to Repreſent, or Conſpire 
with the Earth's Motion, in the room of the 
Sun, cither Hourly, Dayly, or Yearly, ap- 
pertaining to Ecliptical Circulation. 
In 5, An to which performance of his de- 


wisd Globuli, he makes yet more groſs their 


Incomprehenſible Phenomena's, by Aﬀirming, 
T hat they incline to Move in a flreight Line, tho 
he grants them not figuratively ſuch; as if 
Things could be propenſe to Move directly, 
if naturally oblique in Proportion and Figure - 
Notwuhſtanding that tis impoſlible,that what- 
ſocver Moves, ſhould deſcribe any other Su- 
perficies, or Figure, than 1s ſuitable to its 
Corporcal Parts, Nor can any Thing be ſaid 


In 
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in a proper Senſe, to incline to Move in a 
ſtreight Line, bur as it muſt be either upwards, 
or downwards ; according to the Narure of 
ts Gravity, or Levity. 

To be plain, the moſt favourable Salvo 
that can be apply'd to this Broken Head of his 
Hypotheſis, 1s, that he judges it ſafer, for 
his manner of Copernicaniſm, to ſubſtitute his 
whirl'd Globuli as Aſliſtants, by their Move- 
ments, to the Motion he allows the Earth: 
Becauſe, as I conceive, he might apprehend, 
chat_Obj.ctions to be made againſt the Earth's 
Revolution; as alſo,that by ſuch an Hypotheſis, 
the Situation of Countries and the Elevation 
of the Pole muſt infallibly alter, as has been 
already demonſtrated, might be rcbated, or 
not ſo unanſwerably Alledg'd. Tho to Men of 
competent Apprehenſion, the Abſurdities are 
the ſamc, whether the Earth alonc, or his Glo- 
buli and the Earth, in any Kind, Intrigue, 
or conjoyn their Circulations. 

Can a Man that has ſcaſon'd his Intelle& 
with the leaſt Reliſh of Mathematical Princi- 
ples, CONCCIVe 1t poſſible for the confus'd 
Phencmena's of Vortices and Globuli, menti- 
on'd by Des-Cartes, to abfolve the mcan or 
cqual Motion, which, Aſtronomy aflures, 15 
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annually conſummated in the Eclipuick > Or 
that the ponderous Structure of the Earth, 


ſhould be ſo regularly clevated from her Cen- 


ter, as that any Point of its Superficics, or 
its Vortices, and Globuli, 1n the Senſe of this 
Author, might at one ume have an Apozeon 
height, or urmolt Diltance from the Center 
of her Orb, and at another a Perigeon-near- 
neſs unto it: Which were much the ſame, as 
to think 1t fealible for cluſters of Flies, no 
bigger than Gnats, when they numerouſly 
ſeem ro Circulate in Sun-ſhine, to remove the 
weighty firmneſs of the terrene World ; or 
pertorm, inſtead of the Sun, the Ecliprical 
Revolution of the Day, or Year. 

Yet on this prepoſterous and feeble Con- 
duct, 1s crected the main Hypothelis of this 
French Writer, both as to the Compoſition, Be- 
ing and Motion of the Earth, with all her Cir- 
cumjacent Particulars: Which ſhews, that he 
takes to himſclt an unprefidented Dictator- 
ſhip in Science, whereby he would celebrate 
the Fictions of his Brain, without any requiſite 
or probable aſlurance, that they ought to be 
Concedcd. 

To which purpoſe, he Inſerts the various 
Aclings of his ſeveral Elements, tho by no 

Body, 
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Body, %+t himſelf, ſo namd ; and by theſc, fo 


Invented by him, together with Vortices and 
Globull form d from them, he judges, That the 
Earth, with whatſocyer It Comprehends, 
might be totally Conſt: ruted ; as he their 
prime Artificer has conriv "dly ſcr them ar 
work. 

The firſt Action tending to the compleating 
of the moſt rehin'd Subſtance, or Parts of che 
Earth, he conſiders, as produc'd by the Motion 
of the moſl tenuous Matter of what he [erms a 
Third Element ; which he ſuppoſes ſo very pure, 
that, even to Tranſparency, it may cauſe Bodies, 
tho appertaining to Earthly Compoſition, very 
clearly to Shine. 

And thus we have the Earth, according to 
the Doctrine of Des-Cartes, both a motional 

and illuminating Planet. Bur ſhould I ac- 
count the numerous diverſities of the fictiti- 
ous Motions, aud ſhifted Inventions by which 
this Auchor confers a ſhining Capacity on 
ſome Particulars of the Earth's Subltance, 1 
might more than tire, if not abuſe, the Pati- 
ence of an indcfatigable Read-r. Neither 
could I do other than 1impertinently load my 
Pon with repeated Objections, and manifeſt 
Contutations of his Theories of Moatton, as 

Mm. they 
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they have becn diverſly apply'd by him on 
this, or other Subje&ts: The Movements of 
Things, in his Method, as he annexes thetr Q:4- 

lities and Motions, being neither exactly agree: 

able, to {treight Lines, or their proper Ten- 
dencies, Or to ſuch Curys, as might be of Ma- 
themarical Conltruction ; and | therefore In- 
conliftent with the Geometry of Nature : 
Which, as to her Works, mult proceed from 
a regular Proccſs; to which purpoſe, enough 
has been already written by me. 

I will therefore, in this place, briefly In- 

ſpect the Fond of the ſhining Actribures that 
he conters on ſome Particulars of the Earth, 
3s they are ſtated by him. 
; The principal Reaſon that he offers, I, 
| That tis exterimentaily found, that pure Liquor is 
the Barth, of tenuous Conſiſtence, is aiſo peiluci- 
lous, or ſhining 

Which cannor be truc, if by cicarnels he 
gr an Illuminaung Quality: No more 

han the pureſt Water - char can bc [mazind, 
nay be {aid to Slyzne, becaule it 1s clear. And 
who ever oebeld any ſhining Parr of the Earth 
otherwiſc _ by difttusd Beams of the Sun' 
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Moon, Or Stars, it migl: t bc: cnhigheney : * to? 
KILIOUT any lun nation as tO 1I5 O81 Ca 
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Where arc the Fyes thit in a gloomy 
Day or Nioht, cver o6bſcrv'd the ſhining of 
a Mo!c-Hill on the Surface of the Earth : Or 
ſuch little Morſcls of the Ground as Worms 
deje&t; which might be composd of ſuch 
Materials, as he deſcribes his diminutive Globul! 
to conſiſt of, tor any reaſon given, by him, to 
the contrary ? 

To confirm theſe Objeftions, this one, tha: 
includes many, may pertinently be added. 

If, as he imagines, the diaphanous Parts of 
any of his Celcitial Elements, as they are dc- 
fmd by him, ſhould by any intelligible Move- 
ment fo operate, as they might be fo qualica- 
tively Conſtitutcd, as to cmbue any particular 
Subſtance,or Places of the Earth with a ſhining 
Capacity ; ſince he has undertook to Meta- 
morphoſe our tcrrene Habitation into a Pia- 
netary Compoſition: How can tt be probably 
apprehended, that his Fluid Globuli, by ther 
tccble Commotions, ſhould be conjoynd to 
the Surface of the Earth, notwithitanding 
that the condenſe, or cruſty Parts of her Sur- 
face are thickly hardend and nouriſhd by the 
Roots of Graſs, Trces, Mincrals, Stones of all 
kinds, diverſly temper d, and not pothibly 
penctrable by any compulſive Motion of his 

Mm 2 dImmutive 
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diminutive, and impotenc G/obuli ; unleſs ſo 
much of the gaping Superficics of the Earth 
could bz ſuppos'd to receive their Ftuid De- 
ſcents, to no other purpoſc,than the docs Rain 
when diſtill'd by the Diffolutton of Clouds ? 
Which being done, there could but a dewy 
gloſs appear on the Ground, that might not 


more imbrighten any Part of the Earths 


Figure, than when, in ſome moilt Scaſons, the 
Glow-worm, with her Light, 1s cngenderd. 

So that whoſocver would perſuade himſelf, 
chat the terrene World, or any Part of it, 
was cver primarily compleated or motionally 
diſpos'd by the Globult and Vortices compre- 
hended in the Diagrams and Theories of Des- 
Cartcs, may as readily b.licve, that the Globe 
of the Mcon was originally produc'd. by the 
cthcacious Szceds of a Carret-Bed. 

Nor docs he deny, 11 ſome reſpects, the in- 
congruity of his Principles, as in his 18th 
Particulars, hc cantelles, [he Materials, by 
which he moulds the Frame of the Karths Con:- 
poſae, and firſt Exiflence, to be confuſedly opee 
raitve ;, by granting, that the liquid Parts, which 
Le Aitibutes tc the prime Formation of the Eat, 
7:16 dijorderly complicated with bis ”«le/1ial 


Ciobuil. Ter night by their Operations, iti 11S 
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judgment, upwards, downwards, or tranſoerſly, 
be ſeparately diſlingui/h'd by the Similitude he 
Porduces of a Glaſs of Wine in the Muſt, having 
Dregs ot only 0n the t0p, and bottom, correſpon- 
dent to Gravity and Levity, but alſo on the fades 
of the Glaſs: IWizen afterwards the Wine being clear, 
notwithjlanding that it before conſiſted of various 
Particulars, it becomes pellucidous, or ſhining ; 
and not more groſs or thicker in any. one Part than 
In anotier. 

Here he preſents is Reader with a Pluloſo- 
phical Weather Glaſs; by which he would 
determine the temper of the Seaſon, when the. 
Earth was forming by his diveriihed G/obuli, 
and whirling aſſiſtance of his Vortices: Which 
petty Operators, as he ſtates the Meraphor of 
their Condition and Conduct, migut be as 
drunk (as Flics may be ſupposd) when ſome 
of them are, as it were, giddy on the top of 
a Glaſs of ſtrong Liquor, or lcan to'1ts Sides, 
for ſupportance, whiltt cthcrs more ebricrouſly 
repleniſh'd, heavily ſink to the bottom : All 
which may be aflimulaced, withour any 
wrong to the Brain of this Author, wnto the 
eiddineſs of his Phanomena's: It being 1m- 
rofſible to conceive,trom what rational Courſe 
of Naturc hc could produce the Subſtances, 

together 
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rogether with the Movements of his de- 
bauch'd Globuli, by which he conſtitutes the 
Bcing of the Earth: Conſidering, that he d-- 
duces their original Defcent from what he 
Terms his firſt pure Element. 

In his 19th Head, he poſitively aſſures us, 
That the Third, and main eſſe of his Celeſtial 


: Globuli are ſo perfely operative,that they con- 


wert liquorous Drops refuling in Air into rotund 
Figures, the reaſon as hc States it is, becauſe 
thoſe Celeſtial Globult find more Paſſages into a 
watry Drop than into the Circumjacent Air : And 
by that means, as near as may be, Move in right 
Lines, or in ſuch as mcſt approximate unto dire 
lineaments ; whence it is manifeſt, in his Opi- 


mion, That ſuch Globuhi, that are in the Air, are 


leſs motionally hinder d, as they meet with a watry 
Drop, according to the continuance of their Moti- 
ons in a flreight Line, or neareſt unto it, if 
that Drop of Liquor be exally ſpherical, than if 
it had taken any other Figzve. But if any Part 
of the Superficies of that Drop, be extended be- 
youd a ſpherical Figure, the Celeſtial Globuli 
by their more forcible diſcurſions, made in the 
Air, more ſ[trenuouſly aſſault the watry Drop, thar: 


were 1 other Subſtance, and immediately thruſt it 
comnwards towards the Center. 


The 
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The Reader, I preſume, will excuſe me, if 
in this Place, and ſome others of his Writings, 
I deliver the Notions, of this Author, in more 
uncouth Accents than I would willingly com- 
mit to his Peruſal : It having been my care, 
no leſs than necetſary Diligence, to render 
as genuinely, as might be, his Latin Expreſlt- 
ons 1ato Engliſh, 

It my Remarks on his precedent Praticu- 
{ar had any ſharp Ailaſion, drefs'd' in a plain 
and familiar Application ; I cannot rebate, on 
this occaſion, the point of their rendencies: 
Wheretore, it provd by ine, 1 the forcgo- 
ing Head, tho', by a comical Simnulitude, 
that his Hypotheſes had incbriated Iis Globuti: I 
may as judiciouſly Afert, That his Senſe, in 
the Particular, I now Treat of, may be, by 
no cxtravagant Similitude, rermd unnatural, 
or Philoſophically, and Mathematically In- 
toxicated 3 unleſs I could Aftirm, in his be- 
half, that his G/obuli, which, as he ſuppoſes, 
might by the force of their whirling Veortices, 
ſo difpolc their Materials to the Conltituting 
of the Farth, that the very Grapes that causd 
drunkenneſs in the Head of the Patriarch 
Neah, werc cngender'd by ſeme of their giddy 
Compolitions, 

: And. 
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And as ſure, as the Farth is now in Being, 
Nature might be deemd out of her Wits, it 
according to his diſorderly Proceſs, ſhe.col\! 
be thought to Deſign the Production of the 
carthly World. 

Or what can be more improbable, than the 
Tale he tells, cf his Celeſtial Globuli converting 
of liguorous Drops, hanging in the Air, into 
round Figures * 

And what Reaſon does he give 3 why, no 
better than as hc ſuppoſes, That his Globul! 
may find more paſ/age in watery Props than in the 
Circumjacent Air 2 

Bur does not common Experience confute 
this Imagination? Let a ſtrenuous Hand fling 
a {mooth Pceble-Stone into the Air, and after- 
wards into Water, will it as ſoon paſs any 
Part of the Supcrficies oft Water as of the 
Air ? Or will it not, che Water being of a 
more condenſe Subſtance than Air, have, pro- 
portionably, a longer Motion and Paſlage, by 
the reſliſtance of its thicker Body, than might 
be given by the Tenuiy of the Air ? A Truth 
ſo, practically cyident, that it could not be 
unknown to many of the young Contempo- 
rarics at School! with Des-Carrtes ; whcrefore 1 


wonder to find him of a contrary Opinion 
here. As 
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As little concentring, in avy kind, with 
ſound Principles, are the Proprieties that \e 
annexes to his Globuli; which, if, in their 
Motion, engaging with any Part of a watry Drop 
that is extended beyond a ſpherical Figure, they 
immediately, with greater force, afſail it, and by 
compulſton enforce it towards its Center. 

But if any Part of it be nearer tts Center than 
anither, his Celeſtial Globuli, contain'd in that 
watry Drop, forthwith imploy their utmoſt Force 
19 expell it from its Center z and next altogethe; 
concur to make one ſpherical Drop. 

Here by a perverſe Contradiction he noto- 
r:ouſly thwarts the ſurcit Maxims of Philo- 
ſophy, as thcy pertinently Relate ro the Na- 
turc and Motion of Corporcal Beings. Nor 
is there any Thing more irrational, if not 
Philoſophically abſurd, than to define, as he 
does, globulous Materials, and dcbar them 
of Motion natural to their Figures: It being 
not poſhble'to imagine, that whatſoever 1s 
rotund ſhould be more propenſe to Move 
in a {treight Line, or the neareſt unto it, than 
n a Circular Revolution. If a Ball be letfall 
trum the Hand, will it it not rotundly Move 
ſuirable roits Figure? And could this Author 
umagine, That a Demonſtration ſo cxperimen- 
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tally obvious would be wayvd by any Princi- 
ple of his Geometrically Inconliltent ; or that 
| the exadtneſs of Things circularly Mov'd, 
| of all others moſt perfe&t, ſhould incline tr 
deviate from their Centers * Cr it that wer. 
granted, is it at all probable, tar they could 
have frecr migrations, acccrc!ng to this Au- 
thor, through any one of his ſuppogd watry 
Drops, than in the tenuous Subttiance of the 
EE Ambient Air > Which buyng done, they arc, 
in his Senſe, ſometimes compulſively cntforc'd 
| rowards their Centers, 1f their Figures be not 
abſolutely ſpherical ; but if exactly round, as 
forcibly remov'd from their Centers. And 
thus he Implicates, 1f not fo, croſly Involycs 
Contradictions, that he determines the opc- 
| rations of Nature, more conſonant to the 
us exerting of a Step-dame's Arbitrary Conduct, 
chan ſuitable ro the comely Effects, by which 
ſhe regularly produces the Motion and Bc- 
ing of Things. 
All which muſt be conceded as Principles 
of Nature, inciders to her Rule and regular 
larcntion ; as furcly as ſome of her Materials 
arc more ſubſtanrially heavy, or lighter than 
others ; and will therefore have a natural Re- 
courſe, upwards or downwards, to their Ccn- 


«1s accordingly. W hcre- 
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Witcrcfore ic may be ado.” 12 what 
or heat of Fancy, the Brain of this Monſter 
was Inveigled when by ſo many perplex'd 
Words, as alſo oppoſite Terms and Mcthods, 
he did, 1n a manner, angrily Impoſe the Lt- 
mitations of his Meaſures, on the ſtupcndi- 
ous Productions of the Works of Nature : 
Inſomuch, that his Maxims, if ſobcrly con- 
1:derd, ſ1gnifie, little other, than a detignd 
Rape commutted on the Grandeur of hcr Fi- 
2ure and Beauty, togcthcr with the provt- 
dcntial Facility, by which ſhe complcars and 
preſerves her Legitimate Conduct and Opera- 
tions. So that his Invented Elements, with all 
his Diagrams of Vortices and Globuli, ſeem 
f&titiouſly devisd, or appcrtaining to the 
Imaginary Syſtem of fome other World ; 
ſince not at all probable,that they could belong 
tO the Compolure of this. 

Bur enough has bcen in this Place, and oc- 
calionally betore, I bchieve, ſacisfactorily In- 
ſerted, on this Subject, that 1t were 1mperti- 
ncently tedious if more be added. 

There remains one Particular, that erc 1 
conclude on this Head, requilitely deſerves a 
conlidcrable Remark 3 becauſe it Includes a 
vcry curious and ſubtil Mathematical Problem: 


N12 Which 
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Which he thus expreſſes ; the Angle of Con- 

tal by which the Tangent Line touches a Circle, 
end by which only it is diſtant from a right Line, 
l is leſs than ary Retlilineal Angle whatſoever, 
| and in no Curve Line, beſides the C ii1cle, Is every 
where equal : Wherctore he Affirms, That a 
ſireizht Line canngt more equally, and leſs every 
where inflect, cr bend, from its Points, than when 
it degenerates into aCircalar. 

I have read in the Hiſtory of Algebra, wru- 
ten by Dr. Wailis, who mentions the contro- 
verted Queſtion, concerning the Angle of 
Contact made'by a \treight Line where it 
touches the Circle 3; but in his Opinion, thinks 
It nothing, 1f not a right Angle, in being 
perpendicular to the pcripherial Point of the 
| Circle ; becauſe nor otherwiſe, numerically 
1 Compurable: He alſo Inſerts bus Diſceptation, 
; as I remember, by Letters that paſy'd betwixr 
! | him and a certain Learned Perſon, who un- 

| 


dertook to defend, againſt him, the Determi- 
nation of the famous Mathemarician C/av{zvs, 
in whoſe Judgment, the Angle of Contact 
was Froperly ſomething, tho* not Commen- 
| | ſarable ; and therefore not otherwiſe detin- 
| ble, than as being lefs than any acute Ang. 
waatſozycr ; which | take to be the more 

| Probabic 
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probable Opinion : By rcaſfon that it could 
not be denominated Angular without it ap- 
pertain'd to ſomething, tho but of general or 
racit Application. Ard thus, in the Judg- 
ment of Exclid, thc Angle of Contact has a 
{ingular Attribute, where it touches the peri- 
phery of the Circle, but not otherwiſe ac- 
countable or to be ſumm'd by Number : The 
Reaſon 1s, that in every Circle, whether equal, 
or Uncqual, the Poinr in the Circumference 
trouchd by a right Linc will be the ſame in 
all of them; becauſe no other Line can fall 
berween the Point of Contact, 1n any of their 
Peripherics : And could it be Commenſurable, 
it would be of one Equality : Whereas, con- 
trarily, in every dirce&t Figure, or wherc two 
right Lincs touch one another, the Angle 
thcy make may be Gcomctrically Icflend by 
any intervening Line, or Lincs, that mect in 
the Angular Point : But not fo to be under- 
itood oft the Angle of Contact, which has 
no proportion 1n 1ts felt, 1t compar'd with any 
othcr tigurative Angle. 

To which purpoſe, the Learned Proclus (1- 
cnally Determines, That the Point 1n the Cir- 
«lc, where the Angle of Contact mcers with a 
itreight Line, is mixtly Composd ot a direct 

Line, 
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Line, and the Curviture of the Circle 3 and 
thercfore not Commenſurable by any diſtinct 
Line, that can be numerically compured. So 
that the Angle of Contact may be well 
Term ſingular, by rcafon it has no propor- 
uvonal Similitude, or Quantitative Propricty, 
correſpondent to any other Angular Dchnc1- 
ment. And the more Admirable, becauſe 
the wonderful Extent, and Power of Geome- 
try, computatively Explains by the vaſtneſs of | 
its Sciencc, all other Angles, Mathemarically 
qualified, except that which 1s lincally annex'd 
to the touch of the Circle. And whar is yet 
more wondertul, the tangent Line that In- 
cludes, and makes the Angle of Contact, is 
perfectly Commenſurable, tho' not the An- 
| ole wherc it touches the Circle ; a Geome- 
| metrical Secrct that has not a little 0 G 


if not posd the Pens of famous Mathema- 
U1C1ans. 


Whereforc I think it not 1mproper in this 


1: | Place, to preſent the Readcr, ſo far as it Re- 

[1 Jates to the Proot I offer, with this familiar 
q Diagram. ThatE C the cangenc Line, where 
\ it touches the $Scmidiamecer A C, is a right 
1 Angic, 1s ocularly Demonſtrative ; becauſe 
1 
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it is Perpendicular co the Diameter ; notwith- 
ſtanding thar it makes no certain provable 


Angle, where 1t touches the Circle; by reaſon 
that the Curviture of the Circle is betwixt it and 
the Semidiameter; and that it 15 a proportional 
Line, 1s prov'd by the 4th Proportion of the 
Sixth Book of Euclid : For as AB, isto D B, 
fois AC, to EC; which is alſo the Tan- 
gent of the Anglc EAC: Whence it 1s ma- 
niteſt, that E Q the Line of Contact is Com- 
menſurable, but not the Angle made by its 
touching of the'Circle. 


_ Or 


: 
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Or this Propoſition may be thus demon- 
ftrated ; the Angle at D, made by the prickt 
Line D C, in the Triangle A, D, C, 1s a right 
Anghe, as 1s always the Anglein the Semicircle ; 
therefore the Angle; A,C, D, 1sIeſs than arigh: 
Angle, tho* it may be allow greater than any 
acute Angle, and the Angle at C made by the 
tangent Line, leſs than any acute Angle that 
can be given : Otherwiſe, the Point where th& 
rangent Line touches the Circle, could not be, 
in that Point, ſingular; as before demonſtrated. 
So that in the Triangle A, C,D, if Dbe a right 
Angle, the Angle at C mult be leſs than a right 
Angle ; becauſe 1n every plain Triangle, the 
three Angles are bur equal unto two Rights 
Which confirms the former Demonſtration. 

And from which may be concluded,” that 
of what demonftrative \ fenltry the Angle of 
Contact does actually conliſt,is, as yet conceal'd 
from Gcornetrical Inquiſition : Or not to be 
diſcover'd, until a ccrtain Proportion can be 
found bcetwixt a ſtreight and a curve Line ; 
which ptrhaps may never be Demonſtrated : 
If not as 1mpoſlible, as to prove, a Curve com- 
menſuratcly diltinguiſhd from a Curve. 

I confeſs, I am not a little beholding to 
this Learned Monſrevr, for the occaſion he has 
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o1ven me to diſcuſs, I conceive not unfſaris- 
{atorily to the jud:cious, the Queſtion oon- 
cerning the Angle of Contact ſo much con- 
tcroverted by Celebrated Geometricians : And 
which, by a certain fineneſs in Science, is 
more pertinently apply'd to the purpoſe, he 
would intend it, than any Mathematical Pro- 
ame Theorem, or Diagram of his that I 
ave mct with. 

Burt I cannot thank him for the Concluſion 
he dedaces from thence ; or becauſe he takes it 
for granted, That a flreight Line by rasſon of the 
near approximation that it has to the Circle, in 
the Point of Contat, never ſs infleAs from 
every of its Points, than when it degenerates intd 
z circular Figuee. 

By which Inference he does highly diſpa- 
rage the Contexture and Theory which he 
deviſes for the Motions of his Vortices and Glo- 
buli, in order to their material compleating of 
the Univerſal World : If their Motions, in any 
kind, tending to a direct Line, be allowd to 
degenerate; when from that manner gf Move- 
ment they convert to circular Reyolution. 
Which were all one as to charge the motional 
Exactneſs and Conduct of Nature, providen- 


cially diſposd, with Miſtake, or Imperfe&tion, 
| Oo relating 
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relating to. her Operation-and Works : Be- 
cauſe no figurative Motion can be imagind 
ſo abſolutely compleat, excellent, and of 
certain continuance, as 1s circular Movement : 
By reaſon that no Part of a Circle can be 
Termd its Beginning or End. Whereas con- 
trarily, no Motion can be made 1m a ſtreight 
Line, but muſt have ſeparate, intervalld and 
terminated Parts : Which enough diſproves 
the Allegation of this Author ; as ſure as thar 
by Geometrical Dignity and Proof, the Cir- 
cle has a ſaperlative perfe&tion above all other 
Figures. And were it not to be fo acknow- 


ledg'd, there is little reafon, why the Wiſdom 


of. Providence ſhould annex the admirable 

Computation of Days and Years to circular 

Revolution. But ſo much has been ſaid, by 

way of. Confucation, in my former Remarks, 

rc this Subject, thar I need not: renew them 
cre. 

Nor 1s 1t requiſite, that I ſhould farther re- 
flect on his elaborate Expreſſions, Draughts, 
Schemes * and Delineations, by which he un- 
dertakes to confirm the Motion of Things, in 
order to the Conſtructure of the Unverſe, 
cogcther with the Being of the Earth ; fincc, 
| duubt not, L have retelld his total Hypotheſis 


ON 
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on which ts Principles are grounded. Where- 
fare I ſþail paſs from all of them, to the En- 
tertainuity of my Reader with ſome eſpecial 
Thoughts, relating ro the Original of the 
World, and Earth, we inhabit, as are Ancient 
or Modern, of moſt erudite Reputation. 


I. Concerning the Magnitude of the Univerſal 
World; the Queſtions are ; Whether it be Infi- 
nite, or Finite, materially repleni/h'd or not ? 

-IIL. As to its Duration, or Continuance ; . 
ther it had any temporary Beginning, or eter- 
nally Conſlituted ? 

III. As to Number ; Whether it be one, or nu- 
merouſly Exiſting * Tho as to Number, . there 
can be no Controverſte, if the World be granted 
Infinite ;, becauſe there can be but one Infinite. 

IV. Another grand Querie is, From what Cauſe, or 
Matter, was the World Originally Compos'd ? 

V. And next, From whence, or in what manner 
that Cauſe and Matter did proceed © Of theſe, 
Diſputes have been rais'd, till ceas d by Con- 
ceding of One, or more Eternity of Cauſes. 


All which Particulars have been —_— 
Treated of, by great Philoſophers ; it the la- 


bour of their Search, could have bcen as ſaris- 
Oo &« factorily 
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faftorily repaid, by diſcerning of what they ſo 
j! earneſtly ſought : But they ſoon found thar 
| Infinite Science is inconſiſtent with Finite Un- 
| derſtanding: It being impoſſible, that in the 
| moſt exquiſite Imagination of Mankind, there 
| ſhould be an Idea, or Phantaſm, of any 
Thing of Infinite Denomimation, or Being, 
either as to-Magnitude or Time: Becauſe 
if neither Magnitude, or Time can be Infinite- 
ft ly Computed : Infomuch, that nothing, but | 
b what is Infinite, can haye an Infimte Con- 


| ception. 
j So that ſhould a Man, of the moſt ſubtil 
[| and refind Reaſon, undertake to argue from 


I: one Effect of an immediate Cauſe, and next 
1 to a Remoter ; and by that manner of Rea- 
if foning continually Aſcend; he would find, 
j That his Imagination could have no eternal 
i} Progretlion,” but would fail, as if tir'd, by its 
ſupendious Journey ; or how to proceed far- 
| ther, not at all impower'd to dircEt it ſelf. 

{| Nor 1s it conſequently abſurd, in the Judg- 
1; ment of. Learned Philoſophers, if the Structure 
p of the Univerſe be, thought either Finire, or 
4 Infinte 5 by reaſon that both, or 'either 04 
| thoſe ways, of its Conſtituting, are alike pol- 
Qtblc to the Condutt and Operation of the 


| 34 Almighty, 
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Almighty; as the World now 1s, or might ſo 
\ have (69 formerly bcheld, with whatſoeve 
1t CONtAlNs. 
If nothing can properly be ſaid to Move, 
but as 1t is Mov a by ſome Cauſe of Motion, 
which muſt be granted Supreme and Ercrnal : 
A main Qzerie depends on that Conceſſion ; 
which is, Whether Matter, the ſubje&t of Mo- 
tion, muſt not be alfo allow'd Eternal 3 in 
which Senſe, the World might be held perpe- 
tually and motionally —_ Contrary to 
the Opinion of Some ; who determine, That 
chc Omniporent Cauſe, or Deity, was eter- 
nally Immoveable, or not at all Operatiye, 
untill the World's total Creation: was miracu- 
louſly compleated : Bur the Objeftion, againſt 
that Opinion, will be more difficultly An» 
ſwerd; if urgd, That whatſoever. may be 
thought crernally Immovecable, cannot be 
probably conceded the primary Cauſe of Ma- 
tion 3. which Imply's a tempoxary, or Finite 
Beginning, as applicable ro any Date of. the 
World's Creation : A Conſequence, in the 
Judgment of. ſome, that Confirms the per- 
petuity of the World's material Conliſtence ; 
as alſo, That, by Omnipotent Power it was al- 


ways in Motion till gradually pertc&tcd. as it 
now 
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now Exiſts : It being, not at all, Inconſiſtent 
| with Divine Power, if ſo ordain'd, That 
| Matter ſhould be unaccountably motional, in 
| - order to the ſtated Diſpoſure, and exact Con- 
fummation of whatſoever has Being, within 
the vaſt Circumfcrence of Heaven and Earth: 
Yet no fuch Thing as Infinite Matter, in any 
bi confideration, rationally ro be ſuppos'd the | 
Original, out of which procceded the World's | 
Exittence, with all 1s Particulars: By rcaſon 
that it were a Geometrical Contradiction, 
ſhould Matter be detind Infmitely ſubſiſting : 
Since abſolutely certain, that whatſoever may 
be Term'd Matter, Subftance, or Body, 
muſt alſo be -quantitwely Commenſurable : 
Whercforc, in this Caſc, the World might 
be, before Time was, materially Conſiltent ; 
if duely diftingutſh'd berwixe Infinite, and 
eternal Duration; which by Omnipotent Will 
- and Power might be cttected, by determining 
a perpetual continuance of Matter, tho' nor 
Infiitely Exiſting. E 
The great Philoſopher Ariflotle not a little 
concenterd with the ſame Opinion, as he 
thought it more probable to appropriate Ercr- 
nity to the material Being of the World; in 


oppoſition to the Sentuments of ſome Phio- 
ſophers 
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ſophers, who thought it was generated, accor- 
ding to the Opinion of Plato, by a certain 
Mutation from what it had been, to what it 
atterwards was, Or now 1s. | 
But although, in the Judgment of Ariftorle, 
the ſubſtantial Exiſtence of the World was 
deem d Everlaſting ; he could not believe, 
that 1ts Matter was actually Infinite, becauſe 
whatſoever is material muſt be quantitive, 
and therefore Mathematically computable, as 
beiore Inftanc'd : So that it Ariſtotle be re- 
concil'd to Ariſtotle, he may be underſtood, 
to. deny the Being of the World from any 
precedent Alteration, or Change that could 
pxocced from its natural Compolure, or any 
gencrative Faculty, that cuuld be ſuppos'd in 
Ir, at all producd : But in this Belief, he 
does not abſolutely oppoſe its total Crea- 
c1On. 
- If he firmly conceiv'd,, That it was neyer 
«ſeed by any generative Method 3 he docs 
nor, by that Tenent percmptorily diſſent from 
the poilibility of its Exiſtence, by a miraculous 
Creation: To which purpuſe, in his Second 
Book of the World, he Athrms, That the World, 
is the Ordainment of God : And in his Iwelſth 


Book of Metaphbyſicks, he poliuycly Aflerts, 
[hat 
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That the World, and whatſoever it contains, d-- 
pends on God as its Original Cauſe. Whic| 
duely apprehended, is more contiguous to 
Divine Allowance, than the Univerſal Principel; 
of Catholick Des-Cartes 3 who having fill d the 
World with one pure Element, and by that deter- 
mination left no Space or Room, whereby there 
may be imagined any natural Operation, by which 


the different Cualifications and Preprieties that 


he confers on his Vortices and Globuli, could be 
poſſibly deducd. 

Infomuch, that it may be Affirm'd, That 
his petty Phaxnomenas, together with his Hypo- 
theſis of the World's Produftion, are more Ir- 
rationally fabulous, than the little umperfect 
Notions of Atoms, expos'd in the Writings of 
Epicurus ; who teaches, That the World, be- 
fore it had Beginning, did conſiſt of moſt 
diminutive Places, that were not repleniſh'd 
with Bodies; his Reaſon is, That had ſuch Pla- 
ces been filld with any Corporeal Beings, there 
could not have been Room for the Motion of his 
Atoms z becauſe one Body might oppoſe, in the 
Space it poſſeſs'd, the Movement of another ; and 
fo fruftrate in every kind, the progreſſion of his 
Aroms, in order to the Conſlituting of Heaven 


.and Earth : The Modalities of which Parti- 


cles 


Calan to 
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cles of Nature, by Epicurus denonunated A- 
roms, togcther with their motional Attributes, 
may methodically be read in the Writihgs of 
the Philoſophical Poet Lyucretizs, to which I 
refer the Reader. 

And next to procced with Monſtewr Des- 
Cartes, I find that he has not only elaborately 
Intrigu'd, if not unſucceſsfully perplex'd his 
Brain, as Ihave precedently prov'd, by form- 
ing of ſuch Materialities, and their Move- 
ments, whereby he would Embody the Fond, 
Situation and Exiſtence of the Terrene 
World ; but alſo, as he Imploys his farther 
Speculations on the Elements of Air and Wa- 
ecr, as being of neareſt vicinity to the Earth 
we Inhabit. 2. 

The Air, by his Definition, is of a tenuous 
and fluid Subſtance, congeriouſly compos d of his 
Third Element, already mention'd 5 and there- 
fere declares it thin, and pellucidous. That the 
Air conſiſts of a Fluid tenuity 1s undeniable ; 
but not to be allow'd gliſtring or ſhining of 
it ſelf ; which is very evident, as we ocularly 
diſcern the capacious Complex of the ambi- 
cnt Air, more, or Icfs, Enlightened ; and con- 
ſcquently Warmer, or Coldcr its Tempera- 


ture and Effects as it proportionably rc- 
a 44 CCIVES, 
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ceives, and is qualified, by Illuminations from 
Above. 

And therefore not true, as inferrd by this 
Author, that becauſe the Air 1s of a 1:quid 
and tenuous Conliltence, that 1t 1s theretorc 
naturally, and not accidentally Lucid : 1t 
otherwiſe, why might not this opintative Mor- 
ſiewr as well Attribute Inherent tranſparency, 
or ſhining, unto Water ; that 3s fo nearly 
allyd to Air, in being of a fluid and thin Sub- 
ſtance? But who ever obſcry'd any ſhining in 
either of theſc Elements 1n a cloudy Day, or 
Night ? So that Experience aflures, That net- 
ether Air, or Water haye, in themſelves, any 
Uluminating Propriety 3 unlcſs he could con- 
vancs us, That a congeries of his Globuli, of 
which he Aflſerts the valt quantity of Air and 
Water 1s Compos'd, were gliſteringly par- 
cclld, like ſtudded Diamonds : Bur allowing, 
neither them, nor their Yortices, and Elements 
trom whence he derives them, any ſuch Ca- 
pacity, or ſo much as a Being, in rerum 
natura, 1 cannot bur totally reje& them, 
whereſoever I find them, as formerly I have 
done. 

My next remarkable Conſideration ſhall 
retcr to his 48th Particular, where he dcl:vers 
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the two main ſpecifical Qualities that he an- 
nexcs to the Nature of Water; ſome of which 
he determines flexible, others inflexible ; and 
it ſeparated one from another, ſome of them 
compoſe, or produce Salt Water, whilſt 0- 
chers ſweet, or freſh. 

This Principle of his can never be fo per- 
fe&tly Seaſon'd, as that it ſhall not taſte of a 
Paradox, in the very Senſe of the Word ; as it 
is apply'd by common Underſtanding : For 
What 1s more diſtaſtful ro obvious Intelli- 
gence, than to Attribute to the Fluidity of 
Water, a flexible, or inflexible Qualification ? 
Whereas Water, by its appropriated Inclina- 
tion may be properly ſaid to flow, but not to 
bend, or conſlider'd as abſolutely Inflexible : 
A Stick, or Cane may be bow'd by the 
Hand ; but can a Man ſo graſp a quantity 
of Watcr, as he may be thought to Inflect, 
or bend the liquid Material ; or feel, in any 
of its fluid Subttance, ſuch an Inflexible Part 
that he could not ſqueez, or if he did, im- 
mediately obſerve it (tiffend into a Salt Com- 
poſition ? Could this be readily performd 
by Manual Opcration, it would doubtlcſs ad- 
vantageouſly tacilitate the Salt-Manufacture, 
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thanks from the Publick, for his beneficial 
Project. 


Bur I cannot perceive any ſuch aſſurance: 
in the Writings of this French Gentleman : 
if not rathcr, an Imaginary PerteQtion con- 
ferrd by him on the Actings of his Globul; ; 
as he ſuppoſes them ſometimes to thin 
Water into Air, or thicken Air into Wa- 
ter : Much like the pretended Experiments of 
Empiricks, who boaſtingly teach, That their 
Operations conſiſt of ſuch a quinteflence of 
Things, as were never underſtood before : 
Whereas indeed, 'tis a devisd Tale of ſo ma- 
ny Non-Entities, as to any Uſe, or Effect, 
that could be actually perform'd by any 
real proceſs of ſuch Authors. | 

The next Extcrior and Contiguous Ele- 
ment to Air 1s Water, as it 8, by Philoſo- 
phers, Elementarily underſtood ; ,. of which, 
In his 49th Particular he offers a wery conſide- 
rable Account, as he applys it to the Ebbing and 
Flowing of the Sea: The external Superficics 
of the Earth being, in ſome ſort, ſurround- 
ed by the Ocean, whereby the Globulous 
Forn, of the Earth 1s more cxatly com- 
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There 1s no Speculation, within the Pre: 
cincts of Nature, that has morc perplex'd 
Learned Authors, than the Diſcovery they 
would attain, of the Cauſes that effect the 
Flux and Reflux of the Sea, every lix Hours 


of Day and Night ; as it is variouſly obſery'd 


in different Climes, and Situations of the 
Earth. 

But as to the Ocean in general, the ſame 
Compaſs of Time, rclating to its Floating 
and Refloating 1s uſually expended : Where- 
as 1n the Baltickh, as alfo, in ſome other Seas, 
there are no ſuch Egrellions and Regreſlions 
of the Waves of the Seca; which failure is 
by. ſome thought to proceed from the nar- 
rowneſs or ſirczghtneſs of the Shores, and the 
adjoyning Caverns of the Earth, not large 
cnough to receive, or be filld with the huge 
Billows of the rolling Water : Or becauſe 

the coldneſs of thoſe Parts of the World, 
| obſtruct the Rarifying of Exhalations requi- 
ſitcly conducing to the ſuthcient Tumetying, 
or Swelling of the Waves that flow to their 
Shores. 

W hcther theſe Reaſons, or morethat might 
be added, have an «<iicEtual tendency 1n or- 
der to the various Fluxions, and Refluxians 
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of the Ocean, obſervable in many Places of 
the Farth, I will not diſpute ; being morc 
inclinable to believe, that it is a Secret mor: 
deeply abſconded by Nature, than can be pe- 
netrated by the moſt accurate Inquiſition of 
Humane Science. 

Notwithſtanding it may be Afﬀfirmd, That 
the remote Cauſe may probably be deriy'd 
from the Erherial vigour of divers Stars ; 
but molt eſpecially from the Moon, when 
gradually ariſing above the Horizon ſhe di- 
ſperſcs her Beams obliquely on the Ocean, 
and by that means warmes, as alſo exhalcs 
from the bottom of the Sea, ſuch Exhalati- 
ons, that being Dilated, Tumety'd, and con- 
ſequently ſo weightily Increas'd, as, 1n a man- 
ner, they Revolve to Shores. 

The next Diverſity may be apprehended 
from the Degrees of Motion made by the 
Moon, as ſhe departs from the Meridian, to- 
wards the Weſt Part of the Horizon; by 
which Movement, ſhe diſperſes her Raies and 
Light, leſs obliquely, and therefore not fo 
efhicaciouſly tranſmitted to the Sea, or gene- 
rative of Vapors ; whence follows ſuch a 
remuſſhon of the Tumidity of the Ocean, 
that it ſeems to Relide, and by fo doing 
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cauſes an Ebb or with-drawing from the 
Land. 

Other Varieties of the Flowing and Eb- 
bing of the Occan, as they depend on the 
Motion of the Moon by Day, or Night, 
might be mention'd here : But I conceive 
the Inſtances I have given are enough, and 
which I thought conveniently interpos'd ; be- 
cauſc the molt Remarkable Opinion amongſt 
Philoſophers, before I came to the Judgment 
of Des-Cartes, on this profound Subject. 

To which purpoſe, he rcly's on the Phe- 
nomena of Is Vortices and Globuli, together 
with the Motion of the Earth and Sea, con- 
riguous unto it, and a Scheme delincated to: 
that end. On all which, I am oblig'd ro In- 
ſert no other Remark; than by infiſting on 
my abſolute denial of the total Hypothe/rs of 
his Vortices and G/obuli, as alſo of the Earth's 
Motion, either Diurnal, or Annual ; which 


by the Diagram that I have given, in. the- 


Third Part, I doubt not, is Geometrically 
demonſtrated : So that it were a ncedleſs 
Repetition ſhould I reiterate the ſame Con- 
futation. 

lo his 51ſt Particular, 1 confeſs, he has a 
Conccit, which, as to the Flux and Retlux 
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of the Occan, could I Correſpond with the 
depcndance it has on his other Syſtems, ap- 


pears to be Mathematically acceptable; by. 


the Inſtance he gives, and feeming probation, 
why in EquinoCtial Times, or when the 
ſoon 1s cither at Full, or at New ; thc 
Flowing of the Sca is greater than at other 
Seaſons : Which he thinks he Confirms, by 
alledging, That the Moon, at ſuch Times, 
and condition of her Light, has always a 
Vicinity to the Planc of the Ecliptick, and 
that the Earth, which he ſuppoſes motional, 
makes its Diurnai Progreſſion, according to 
the Planc of the Equator: From whence, 
ſaics he, it comes to paſs, that thoſe two Planes 
Interſeft one another, but in Solflitial Times are 
remorely diſlant : Concluding from thence, 
that the greateſl Tides and Floatings of the 
Sea are in the Spring, and Autumn of the Tear. 
This Theorem, howlſoever 1t may appear 
to have ſome fincncſs, ſuitable to the Coper- 
nican Diale&t, much endeard by this Author, 
does undeniably Subvert that whole Hypothe- 


ſis : For were 1t granted true, That the Earth, 


by its Diurnal Motion, did vicinely Revolve, 
(as he Aſſerts) at the Time of the Equinodti- 
al, to the Plane of the Equator; thc Point, 
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or Zenith over our Hcads, muſt in that In- 
ſtant be remov'd, or under the Equinoctal, 
and conſequently ſome other Point, 1n that 
reat Circle of the Sphere, be made our Ze- 
nith : The hike may be Afﬀirm'd, it the Earth 
were Imagin'd to be, by her Annual and 
Diurnal Motion in any Parallel to the Equa- 
ror: In all of which divcrlities, both the 
Zcnith, as alſo the Elevation of the Pole, 
muſt more, or leſs, vary or alter, in every 
Minutc and Day of the Year throughout the 
World ; contrary to Aſtronomical Proof and 
Obſervation : _ By which, it 1s very manifeſt, 
that both the Zcnith and Elevation of the 
Pole are conſtantly the ſame, ſuitable to the 
Situation of Climcs, to which they appcr- 
tain: All which, in the former Treatiſe, 1s 
lincally prov'd by me ; as certainly as that 
there 1s ſuch a Figure as a ſpherical Tri- 
angle. 
If wav'd the improbable conjecture of the 
Motion of the Earth, by allowing the long 
receiv'd Hypotheſts of the Suns Diurnal and 
Annual Reyolution in the Ecliprtick : Tis not 
to be doubted, that when the Sun 1s 1n et- 
ther of the Equinoctial Points, that the Moon 


is more approximately and directly impowerd 
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by the vicine Illuminations that ſhe then re- 
ceives from the Sun; by reaſon that the 
Ecliptick, only in thoſe Seaſons, mcers the 
Equator in one and the ſame Point: And 
tho' when in oppoſition to the Sun, that :: 
to ſay, at her Full, or greatcit plenitude of 
Light, ſhe has a greater horizantal Diſtance, 
viſible to the Eye, at that inſtant of Time, 
than at an other: Yet receiving in that remote 
Aſpect, a more dire&t Illumination than ſhc 
docs in other poſitions of her Orb, ſhe opc- 
rates more powertully on the Ocean becaulc 
the Sun has, at that time, no declination from 
the Equator. FT; 

The like cftc& may be attributed to ch: 
newneſs of her Light, the Sun being 1n the 
Equator, when, in Conjunction with him 
Licic, ſhe is Uuminated nearcit to a dircc: 
or perpendicular Line, whereforc her Beams 
mult neceſſarily operate more vigourouſly 
on the Sca : and thus, by the obſervable, 
Propriety that ſhe has to dilate, and encreaſe 
No:iture, the Waves and Tides of the Ocean 
may wcii be granted more Impetuouſly 
hign and ſwelld, ac Equinoctial Times, thai: 
at ottcr Seaſons: As alfo, that the Earii;, 
awd the Center of the Equator, as 1t 15 
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contiguouſly ſurrounded by the Ocean, can- 
not but more cfticaciouſly receive in that 
Eſtate and Poſition of the Luminaries, and 
eſpecially of the Moon, a tranſcendent flow- 
ing of the Waters of the Main, that arc 
neareſt to the Verge of the Earth's Circum- 
tcrence. 

In a word, when all is faid that can be 
thought, on this Subject, there is no ſuch 
Cauſc, to be prov'd, that in all Parts, in 
every National Being and Situation of the 
Earth, can be certainly applicable to the Flux 
and Reflux of the Sea, which 15 Experimen- 
rally found fo variouſly difterent, both as to 
Time and Continuance, / in all Parts of the 
Habitable World. Which cannot proceed 
from any uncertain Operation deſcending 
from above; bur rather causd by interve- 
ning Obſtructions ariſing from the diycrlities 
of the Temper of the Air, and Wind that 
alcer and compell, more or leſs, the Motions 
of the Watcry Element. 

Ocher Rcafons and Diſcuſſions of Authors 
cending to the Reſolution of the fathomleſs 
difhculty appertaining to the Ebbing and 
Flowing of the Sea, miziit be here added : 
But finding thcm to be rather diſputative 


Qq 2 . than 
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than clearly demonſtrative : I ſhall not bur- 
den the Ingenuity of a Reader, by Inſcribing 
their perplexities with my Pen : Having, 1 
conceive, deliverd what 1s of greateſt proba- 
bility on this wonderful Subject. 

Of what Extent or Compaſs the Sea 1s 
I find not, in this, or other Writers. Bu: 
that it 1s larger than the Earth, 1s evident ; 
becauſe it furrounds the Terrene World : And 


Tis not to be doubted, that whatſoever con-. 


tains is greater than any Thing contained 
by it. 

But as to the Depth of the Ocean, "ris 
Computed, by ſome accurate Navigators, 
not to be more than two and a half of £r- 
£liſh Miles: Which 1s very ſtrange, if che 


Depth of the Sea be taken for its Diame- 


ter . Conſidering that the Sea, for the rca- 
ſon here mentiond, 1s bigger than the Earth; 
bur much Icſs, if by its Depth be accountcd 
3ts Diameter : As may be ſeen by the Com- 
putation, of the Diameter of the Earth, that 
I have tormerly Inſerted. 


Thus far of the Earth, and its Exterior 
Parts. 
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As to the Inferior, I-obſerve divers Par- 
ticulars mentiond by Des-Cartes; and which 
he ſuppoſes might be causd and produc'd by Ma- 
terzals, according as he imagines their Ope- 
rations and Effects : But theſe being Things 
of ſmall Confidcrarion, or Improvement to 
Knowledge ; as. alſo that their Nature and 
Uſes are, tor the moſt part, as familiarly un- 
deritood, as that there arc Plants and Mine- 
rals oft ſeveral Tempers, and natural Pro- 
Prictics:; I ſhall therefore paſs from them, to 
Things of more Moment ; and next, as ve- 
ry commodious Intcrials of the Earth, re- 
lating to the necetlary ſupportance of Hu- 
mane Lite, examine the Philoſophy of thus 
Author, where he Inſcrts his Reaſons, why 
Fountains and Springs that Emerge from 
within the Earth, ſhould taſte 11quidly freſh; 
notwithitanding that 11 ſome Depths, or 
Wells, the Water 1s Salt. 

To be ſure he continucs the Phenomena's 
of his imaginary Elements, Yortices and Gho- 
buli, in order to the producing of Things, as 
well under as above the Surtace of the Earth : 
And thus wc have, from him, Fountains and 
Rivers repleniſt'd with Water. To which pur- 


poſe, he has expos'd 10 the Eye, ſome impreſs'd 
| Diagrams 
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> : : 
10! Diagrams, by which he undertakes to explain 


fe fuch liquid Emanations underground, in the 

'} Cranie s of the Earth, in S imilitude zo the Circu- 

HM, lation of Bloud in the Veins and Arteries of Mer 

('! and Animals. | 

i But this fanciful Monſter, having not been 

is able, as I have frequently obſerva, to De- 

7 monſtrate either the neccflary Being, Moti- : 
it on, or Capacity of ſuch Materials, as hz vc- 4 
Hi ry confidently Introduces : I am apt to con- I 


clude, That if the Earth had not been natu- 
rally Impower'd by other mcans, than ſuch as 
arc tender d by Des-Cartes, whereby to ſuſta!n, 
and cngender her liquid Exiſtencies, 1n all the 
neceſlary Parts and Compoſitions of her Bo- 
dy : She had been endu'd with no more 
Moiſture, than is to be found in the Sun- 
burnt Sands of Africa. 

Real Cauſes there are, that may be defin'd 
perfectly Elementary, and therefore not ally'd 
co any Impotent Exiſtencies, or ſuch as may be 
term'd procreative Fathers and Mothers, on 
whoſe Mixtures depend all Terreſtrial Mat- 
ter or Subſtances deliverd with a ſimple Ele- 
mentary Name, by this Author. 

And thus, in the Scnſe of approv'd Phi 
loſophy, Springs and Fountains, rogethcr Þ 
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with the ſwectneſs of their Waters, may be 
deriv'd from Exhalations, which being Con- 
densd in the hollow Paſſages of the Earth, 
are converted into Water 3 as may be ob- 
ervd of a kind of Breathings evaporated 
trom a Pot of Liquor, that by the frigidity 
of its Cover arc thickend into ſmall Drop: 
of a I1quid Nature. 

From whence 1t enſues, that great quan- 
titics of Sea- Water flowing in many Caverns 
of the Earth, ſuch tenuous Parts are cxhal'd 
from them that being moiſtly Condens'd are 
turnd into Fountains. 


He bids us not wonder, as indeed we need 


not, if in the bottom of ſome Wells, there may be 
found Salt-Water : Which be thinks might there 
remain, becauſe the briniſh liquidity is nog ſlrain'd 


or clear d from theIWater of the Seas as it paſſes to 
fach Prefundities. 


Thar Water in ſome Wells is Salt, not- 
withitanding they arc far diſtant from the Sca, 
1s not to Þe doubted; bur the reaſon he gives 
for their bcing ſo, 1s not certain : Becauſe 1t 
is very likciy, that the Sca-Water myght not 
paſs co any remote Parts within the Earth, 
and not be alter'd or purified from their 


faltnels, by mecting, as alſo mixt, with abun- 
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dance of freſh Water that paſles and repa{- 
ſes within the Earth. | 
Nor is it impoſſible, that divers hot Sub 


ances, as Minerals, and the like, contain'd 


in profound Places of the Earth ; might not 
ſo efhicaciouſly rarifie ſuch quantitics of Wa- 
ter, that the reſiduc would remain thicken'd, 
and therefore more aptly inclind to faleneſs. 

But as the Supremer and not lefs Impor- 
tant Cauſe of the ſaltneſs of Water in Wells, 
eſpecially of ſome that are fartheſt diſtanc 
from the Sea, may be reaſonably thought 
to proceed from the powertul Exhalations 
effected by the Sun and Stars; by whoſc 
Influence and Heat, the tenuous Parts of Wa- 
ter are Extracted, tho from deepeſt W-lls, 
leaving ſuch a craſſitudencſs, in the reſidue as 
g1ves tO 1t a Salt Qualification. Nothing ber 
ing more certain, thin that whatſocver 1s 
thicken'd, and thereby rcnder'd more dryly 
aduſt, eſpecially where Farth has any Com- 
mixture with 1t; faltneſs, - as its conconi- 
tant Quality, will be there found. 

The ſame Reaſon may be given for Salr, 


diſcover'd in Mountains, mention'd by this 
Author. 
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Nor is the Cauſe at: all different, if not 
more - obviouſly expos'd, from whence pro- 
cceds the briny Reliſh of the Superficics of 
the Ocean : Which openly Revolving under 
the Celeſtial Luminaries, has its tenuous Parts 
ſupremely Exhaled, and conſequently the 
Regions replcniſh'd with Clouds ; which be- 
ing diflolv'd into Drops of Rain, there 1s 
no Salt Accrbity to be perceiv'd in them ; 
which proves, That the Moiſture exhal'd from 
the Sca 1s of a more tenuous Subſtance than 
that which is left behind, and therefore of a 
freſher Taſte. 

To which may be added experimental af- 
ſurance, that the Sea 1s Icfs brackiſh at bot- 
tom than on 1ts ſuperficial Parts : Which 
ſufficiently confirms, that the Saltneſs of Sca- 
Warcr 1s producd by the Motion and Heat 
that is Influencd by the Sun and Stars. 

That the Waters of the Ocean are rather 
accidentally than naturally Salt; as alſo, that 
they purge themſelves in their paſſage co 
Shores, may be l1gnally noted from the Ex- 
periment made by 7ulius Ceſar ; who when 
Bcficgd in Alexandria, causd Pits to be digg'd 
in the Shore of the Seca, which rchiev d his 
Army with Watcr potably trcſh ; by reaſon 
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that the Sea-Water had its Salrncſs, in a 
manner ſtrain'd, as it paſsd thorough thc 
Sands on the Shore. 

T hat the Southern Ocean 1s ſa'ter than the 
Northern, can be cfiefted from no other 
Cauſe, than that the Sea, in that Part ot the 
World is Warmer than the other ; correſpor:- 
dent to the Air and Winds, that coming trom 
the South are Hotter, to Senſe, than tho. 
which arc blown from the North 

There 1s no Qucl(tion more Controvericy 
by Philoſophers, then the Cauſes that limit 
and confine the Occan, tho by its Elemen- 
tary Propricty higher than the Supcrficics oi 
the Earth, and perpetually ſupply'd with 
innumcrable Springs, Fountains, Rivers and 
Flouds, that vaſtly Unite thcir Currents, as 
they clapſe from the inward and outwara 
Parts of the Earth : Yet do nor fo replenii 
the Sea, however by Nature elevated above 
the Terrence World, * that it executes that Pre- 
rogative by a general Inundation : Or by pats 
ticular Exorbitancy, gain morc on any Part of 
the Earths Surtace than it loſes in another. 

The Reaſon of which, as it 1s render'd by 
fome of erudite Proficiency, is, becauſe 210k 
GUANTILLCS Of the Water of the Sea, arc Fes 
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cciv d by Caverns within the Firth © as like- 
wiſc, that the Occan is much commix: with 
Terrene Materials, -which depreſs, in divers 
Places of the Sea, the outragious height and 
iwelling of its Waves, before they arrive to 
Shores : As aifo, that the hard Compoſition 
and Dryncſs of the Earth, contguoutly refit 
the Attacks made by the Water. 

Theſe Inſtances, I doubt not, arc ſounder 
Probabilities, trending to the Dcciſion of 
the Grand Queſtion, (bctore mention) than 
any to be deduc'd from the Reafors given by 
Des-Cartes : Which are ſo compiicatcd, it 
not intricately perplex'd, that he might have 
ſpard his endcavour to cxpiain them by any 
Draughts, or Schemes ; which, it duely In- 
ſpeed, would rather expoſe their Obſcu- 
rity, than Intclligibly clcar them to the Senſe 
of the Peruſer. 

And thusI paſs to what he Writes of Things 
contain'd in the Internal Parts of the Earth, 
rogether with their Cauſes : The moſt prin- 
Cipal of which rclate to Earth-quakes, the 
Eruption of Flames out of Mountains, ſuch 
2s arc obſery'd of Ama in Stuly, and Veſu- 
vius, 11 Campania, Of theſe, proceeding 
from ſubterrancous Effects, Opcrations -and 
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| Cauſes ; I cannot find, 1f granted his Prin- 
bi ciples, That a more accurate Diſcovery 1s 
b1 explicated by his Pen, than what has been 
i! Written of their wonderful Productions and 
Hi Conſcquences by others. 

14 


E Much he Inſcribes of Stones, Minerals, and 'in 
[i Summ, without enumerating of their ſeycrs] 
Denominations, of the principal Things that ave 
contain'd in the Bowels of the Earth. But mo: 
eſpecially, he Treats of the Magnet, or Load-ſtone, 
together with its admired Proprieties. 

This precious Stone, above all value for 
its commodious and extraordinary Ulc ; 
whoſe tranſcendent Excellencies untill diſcc- 
verd, in ſome few Apes paſt, was wanted 
to the Condu&t of moſt Approv'd Naviga- 
tors: Who, before underſtood the Sympa- 
therick Virtues and wonderful Attraction of 
the Magnet, as by 1ts affectionate Touch, the 
Points of a Needle arc directive on the Occan ; 
were too frequently, without a Guide, bc- 
nighted, and wanderingly toſs'd on the wa- 
tery World; or ncceſlitated to Furl ther 
Sails, and fix Anchors in the bottom of thc 
Main, until difcern'd the Munificent appc1- 
ra..cc of ſome nord Star, whouſe Motio::, 


being Calculated, dirc&ed their Journcy on 
the Waves of the Sca. W hcrces 
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Whereas now, the Pilot more certainly 
Sails by the Compaſs that contains his Ma- 
gnctical Needle, than, he could, before its 
Invention, by any other Computation. By 
what means, or happy Accident, this adaw- 
rable Ben.fit, whoſe ſecret Cauſe and Effica- 
cy 1s ſo occultly reſcrv'd by Nature, from the 
eruditett Search of the Learned, was firſt 
Diſcoverd ; ſeems rather the beneficial At 
of Providence, than concentring with Humane 
Invention. 

Notw1i: ſtanding all: which, Des-Cartes is 
ſo fondly confulent of his ſuppoſs'd Phanomena's, 
in every conl:dcration, that he doubts not to 
promulge, as he would be taken for a para- 
mount. Miniſter to the Counſcls of Nacure, 
fuch Secrets, that being enclosd in her Cabinet, 
could only be Revcald by him. To which 
purpoſe, he preſents his Reader with no leſs than 
Thirty Four Particulars, whereby he would 
explain the myſterious Sympathy of the Load- 


{tone and Iron. 

On which I am oblig'd to beſtow no other 
Remark, than by taxing of ther dependan- 
cics on the Conſtruction and Management 
be gives to his fabulous Elements, Vortices 


and Globuli; by which he attempts to Con- 
[ticute 
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j titute the World, and all its Individual;, 
4 cogether with their occulreſt Qualifications, 
| and manner of Exiſtence : As ſurely as he 
i Imagines, that in this Place, he has Decipher | 
+ every Syllable relating to the obſcureſt Contex 
| ture, Being, and Nature of the Magnet , the 


moſt uſctul Jewel of Stones, with all its Ex- 
cellencres. 


Had it not been as caſic for this Author, 
having furniſl'd his Brain with ſo many Noti. 
ons, Theories and Syſtems, by which he under- 
takes to penetrate and diſplay the total Receſſes 
of Nature, to have given a Philoſophical Rea- 
fon, Why the Remora, tho' one of the lealt 
of Fiſhes, adhering to the Stern or Rudder 
of a great Ship, ſhould ſtop her Courſe, 
when under Sail, in a Tempeſtuous Sea ? Or, 
W hy the Eyes of a Crab-Fi/h ſhould burſt the 
Stone engender'd in the Bladder of Man ? 
Yer theſe Experiments are rclated by un- 
doubted Authors ; but ſo as they are referrd. 
to ocult Cauſes, or ſuch as are impoſſible to 
be extricated by Humane Comprehention : 
On which account Pliny, the great Natu- 
raliſt, acknowledges, that there are many 


Things, wholly abſconded, by the Majelty 
.of Nature. 
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From whence 1 conclude, That had this 
Learned Monfreur been as modceit, in his 
Opinion, he had never proposd any Maxims 
of his, 1n order to Frame the miraculous Con- i 
fijtence of the Univerſal World, by Materials Y. 
and Operations of his deviſing : For doing of 
which, however the labour of his Pen, and 
pregnancy of his Fancy, might 1n thoſe rc- 

\p.cts, acquire Applauſe : Yet, in a Judicious 

conttruction, they cannot be allow'd any other 

Encomivin, than may be given to Ovid, tor 0 
the tit Line, or Introduction; to his fi-titt- a, 


ous Pocm 3 where he tells his Reader, that i 
In nova fert animus mutatas dicere formas 1 
Corpora—— To be plan: I would as ſoon | 


rely on the Meramorpno{is of that Poet, by 
which he fabulouſly produces the Univerſe, 
with all its Appurtenancess as confide, on 
that account, on the Principles cngenderd by 
the Brain of Des-Cartes. Not but I grant, 
thit the molt accurate Thinker, cyen where 
Cauſes of Things arc vbſcurely Envclopd, 
will fignaily actain the nearclt room to Pht- p 
loſopiucal Reputation. 
Notwichitanding, the endeavours of Men 
arc ſo tar unfortunacely obſtructed 3 char 
whcerc Knowledge is molt delir'd, and would 
requilitely 
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requiſitely be embrac'd, the greateſt difficul- 
tics not ſeldom Interpoſe : Inſomuch that the 
Faith we aſſign ro the Zemith of our Sal- 
vation above ; Encounters, too often, the 
Soul with dubious Sentiments, that in a na- 
tural Conception arc more remote from our 
Apprehenſion ; than the abſconded Cauſe that - 
guides the Magnetical Needle to Epitomize 
a Line that would direct its Points towards thz 
valtly diſtant Poles of the World. 

The main Suppolition of this Author, and 
on which chicfly his betore-mentiond Thirty 
Four Particulars, relating to the eſpecial Incl1- 
nation of the Magnet, or the Necdle touch'd 
by it, to regard the Nothern and Southern 
Points of Heaven!; is, That he ſuppoſes two 
Poles in the Magnet that reſpect thoſe Parts, 
or Poles on which he imagines the Earth 
to Move. Burt how the Load-Stone ſhould 
be accompliſhed with ewo ſuch Poles, that 
Symparhetically affe&t thoſe Points of the 
World, he oftcrs no natural Reaſon for their 
Conſ:{tence or Operation. 

Some of the Learned have thought, that 
by a ſecret Sympathy Influenc'd by Nothern 
and Southern Stars, the Magnetical Necdle 
points cowards then. . 
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Others have more naturally, appropriated 
the Cauſc to vaſt quantities of Iron ſitvared, 
as ſome think, under the North, or South 
Polc of the Wrrld : From which Opinion, 
perhaps as probable as any other, may bc 1n- 
ferr'd, That it one end of the Needle docs 
ſteadily Point Northward, the other will as 
ccrtainly Point Southward ; becauſe the Nee- 
dle will be then demonſtratively in the ſame 
Plane, with the Meridian Line, if not acci- 


dentally hinder'd : 


As may be Geometrically proy'd by the fol. 
lowing Diagram : Let the Point of the Ma- 


CA on neCurtereereicenrynce * 


gnctical Needle be in M, in the Line AB; 
SS to 
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to which Poirt the Line N M falls per- 
pendicularly, from the North Pole N, on 
the Point M: It is manifeſt, that the Point 
in M, if continued to S, as it 1s here f1gnt- 
| fed by the prickt Line MS; ſhall be 1n the 
Plane of the Meridian Line extended trom 
NM to $S: Becauſe the Lines CDEF, 
and A B are perpcndicular to the Line N M, 
:n the Point of their common Intericctions 
at M : So that the other end of the Magnc- 
_ tical Needle will reſpe&t in the ſame direct 
Line, the Souta Point of the Meridian : Bur 
if it had directed its Point obliquely to that, 
or any other Point in the Line AB, the 
Variation would have been equal to the dr- 
tance of that Point, or Angle made by 1, 
from the Plane of the Meridian Line. N M, 
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Bur notwithſtanding the ſtrong Inclinatt- 
on,or ſy mpathertical Aﬀection;thar the Magne* 
eck Needle has directly to repreſent the two 
Polar Points of the World: Tis frequently 
vbſcry d, that in ſome Places of the Earth, 
cho rot far diſtant from one another, it con- 
twicrably differd, it compar'd with what it 
docs 1n other Situations, 
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And what is more avuirable, if placd, 
as near as could be judg'd, on the ſame toor 
of Ground, it has at 0:1e time more or leſs 
vary'd, than at another : And thus it 15 fre- 
quently obſcry'd that very near the ſame Place, 
higher, or lower, or on the contrary Sides of a 
Wall or Window, that the Magnerical Needle 
hath pointcd on contrary ſides of the Meridian: 
Which might be from different Azimuths, as 
the Compaſs was plac'd ; much !:ke to the Sub- 
ſtile of a declining Dyal on ſeveral Plaines. 

Whether causd by fomc Aſpects and 
Motions of Stars, Alrerations ct the Air, 
Water, Earth, and Seaſons of the Year, or 
Metals conceald within che Surtace of the 
Earth : If not, as ſome have Imagin'd, dis 
vertcd, or variouſly drawn aſide by quan- 
tities of Iron that in Towns and Cities, were 
more, or leſs, when Obſervation has been 
made, near their Precincts : As was the Opt- 
nion of Learned Gilbert, who 1s ſaid to have 
ſpent 50000 Crowns on his endcavour to 
find out the Secret. But whatever werc the 
Cauſe; 1 think 1t not improper to mention 
the fignal Obſcrvation made by practical 
Mr. Gunter, in the 279 Page of his Bcok, 


where he Writes, that being inforard in 
SS 2 . what 
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what' place Mr. Bourough, in the 'Year 1589, 
had obſerv*d the Variation of the Compa5 
at Limehc:ſe near LMndon, compar'd with th. 
Azimuth of the Sun, to be 11 dex. 15 »;, 
That he on the 13th cf, Zune, 1622, madc 
Obſcryarions on ſeveral Parrs of the Ground 
in thar Place; and could find the greateſt 
Variation of the Necdle to be but 6 des. 
10 7m, Which differs from the Obſervation 
made by Mr. Bourough 5 deg. 5 m. And tho' 
bctwixt theſe Obſervations there was 42 
Years diflerence ; it may be demonitratively 
concluded from them, that if the Earth bc 
fupposd to Move, as Des-Cartes Imagines, 
i could not vary its Poles, nor the Magne- 
tical Needle, 1f granted, with him, to have 
Poles. alſo, by the Virtue it receives from 
the Touch of the Magnet; becauſe both 
theſe Learned Authors made their Experi- 
ment: 1n the fame Placc. 


Having conſider d theſe Obſervations, an 
not knowing whether, or not, th: Variation 
of tic Compaſs had been obſcry'd ar rs 
for, where Inuw Retigve, I made, trom a ©:91 
and convenicnt Place, theſe following Obtcr- 
VaUuns, by Comparing thc Magncucei Az'- 
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muth of a Needle ſix Inches long, and I 
believe exact'y rouched, with the Azimuth 
of the Sun, from the Meridian Eaitward; or 
all one, as to Calculation, if number'd from 
the Meridian Welt ward, and found the ſeveral 
Variations of the Compaſs in this preſent Year, 
September the 5th, 1699, bctwixt the Hours 
ot Four and Five in the Afternoon, according 
to the ſeveral Alutudes of the Sun, as in this 
Table Ir ſcrted. 

It the mcan pro- — 
Portioaul Number (Ar. ” 
te computed be- 1|_&_2 
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ration and the laſt, |1___! 9 Wl 
x5 they arc inſcrib'd |24£ _722_ 49 | 1s 49. i 
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will be found 14 
dep. 5 1 m., which diffcrs but 3 deg. 37 m. from | 
Mr. Bo:rovgh's Obſervation - Which mighe 

be kis Method, as hc might obſerve betwixe | 
Fours: Or clſc, from a fuiable Altude of | 
the Sun, made his Obſervation 3 which 1s i 
more pcobabie, the Necdle !tanding at one i 
1nd the ſame Point, as It will do for fome | 
ume, art leatt, it ir be exact; than that his Ob- | 


ſexyarion, at C35 and the fame Place at Lime- 
houſe, 
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houſe, ſhould difler fo many Degrees, as ar: 
above noted, from the Yariation of the Com: 
paſs found there by Mr. Gunter: In Summ, 
I found that Mr. Gunters Obſervation of 
the Variation of the Compaſs, at the firit 
place he obſeryd when the Sun was at 19 
deg. of Altitude, for he mentions ſeveral ; 
differ d but 3 deg. 2o m, from the firit of 
mine, as his Ncedle might Point Weltward 
from the Meridian, and mine Ealtward, 
which was at 19 deg. 11 m. of the Suns Al- 
titude : From whence I conclude, That had 
he made his Obſcrvation at the ſame Ai- 
titude and Declination of the Sun, as was 
done by me, there had been proportiona- 
bly the fame difterence, if compard with 
my Table; ſuppoſing his Magnetical Azi- 
muth to have continu at 82 deg. 2 m. as it 
was firſt in his; and his Obſervations, at his far(t 
Station, at Limehouſe, as many as mine. 

In a Word, having duely ponder'd 
the Calculations made by my ſelf and o- 
thers, whereby to attain the exact Determi- 
nation of this Great, and as yet unreſoly'd 
Secret of the Variation of the Compaſs : 
I conſider'd, that as the Magnctical Necdle 
did Point, for the moſt part certainly, ar 

{0 
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ſo many Dcgrees of Variation, as ic will 
do for a conſiderable ſpace of Time, if the 
Needle be as perfe&t as it ought to be; 
| that chere could be no ſurcr Method, than 
to find ſuch a Theorcm, as ſhould, as near 
as pollible, demonſtrate the Annual Varia- 
tion of the Compaſs : To which purpoſe, 
[ devisd this Proceſs : 

It berwixt the Sun's Declinatian of 30 m. 
from thc Equator, as alſo his Altitude, ſup- 
poſe 307: or Icfs. it thought neceſſary, be taken 
:he mean proportional Sine, b.twixt his Azi- 


muth at zo mz. of Declination and Altitude;,, 


and the Complement in Degrees, of the moſt 
conitant ſtanding of the Magnetical Azimuth; 


and next that the ſame be done from his 


arcatcſt Declination, wanting 3o m. and 30 
m, of Altitude, and the difference taken be- 
twixt both the Mean Proportionals ſo found; 
if 15 probably, the moſt certain way to find the 
Variation of the Compaſs, in any one Place, 


throughout the Year. 


E xamnple. 


By my Obſervation at Windſor, Sept. gths 


i699 : I found the molt conſtant and tixd: 
Palut. 
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Point of the Magnetical Needle to be 32 d-z. 
Eaftward from the Mcridian, or the ſame if ac- 
counted Weſtward from the Miridian, whoſe 
Complement to go, 1s 57 deg. The Men 
proportional Sine betwixt the Sun's greateſt 
Azimuth at 20 mm. Ot Altitude and Decl:- 
nation and the Magnetical Azimuth was 
66 dep. 19m. : And the Mean proportion 
Sine betwixt the Magnetical Azimuth, and h:s 
Azimuth of greateſt Declination wanting 
30 m. and Altitude 3o m. was 51 deg. 21 m.: 
The difference betwixt which Mcan Pro- 
portionals 1s 14 deg. 58 m.: Which I take 
to be the moſt approximate Variation of the 
the Compaſs at Windſor, in the Place where I 
obſcry'd, that can be given throughout the 
Year. | 
After theſe Obſervations, I continu'd the 
Nece4le for ſeveral Wecks in the ſame Place, 
and found the difference of its Pointing very 
inconliderable, or not varying a Degree 
trom whence it hid ſtood before; as alſo, 
chat it ſometimes returnd to the very De- 
orce, to which it had prec.dently pointed : 
Which as I difcernd was upon Change of 
V/cather; and inclind me to conclude, That 
as Clocks aid Watches go trueſt in a ſe- 
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rene Seaſon, and temperature of the Air, 
that the Magnctical Needle might likewiſe 
tomewhat vary : It being nor leſs probable, 
that it might be ſo affected, conſidering its 
Elementary Temper, as well as other mix'd 
Bodies And I am very apt to impute its 
temporary Variation, chiefly to that Cauſe, 
rather than to any other: Tho' I well know, 
that not a few pretend to other Reaſons ; 
or ſuch as I have already Inſtanc'd. 

As alſo how they infer, That in Places rc- 
mote from Towns and Citics, the Magnerical 
Needle does more, or leſs vary : Which Ob- 
ſervations were they Judiciouſly made, and 
Methodically colle&ted and compard, might 
doubtleſs be a performance that would be 
gratcfully receivd ; and in ſome reſpects for- 
ward the Curioſities of Men to a more re- 
quiſite Reaſoning, or uſctul diſcovery ot the 
Cauſes and Effects, that arc admirably Im- 
ply'd in the Proprictics of the Load- 
{tone. 

But if Des-Cartes had becn ask'd the Caulc 
of theſe Diverlitics, or Variations 1n the 
Magnetical Needle, howcycr impoſiible as he 
grounds his Opinion, by reaſon of the Ob- 
ſcryations I have Inſerted ; he would conf- 

EL dently 
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dently have referr'd them to the Conſiſtence 
and Qualifications that the Magnet, in his 
Senſe, receives from ſome one or more of 
his Invented Elements ; by which he ſuppoſes 
that particular Parts of the Load-ſlone are chan- 
nell'd, or craggy, more or leſs, ſuitable to ſuch 
' flriated, or hollow Particles of the Earth that 

reſpedt its two Poles North and South. 

But how comes the Earth to have two 
fuch Poles, it by Poles be underſtood, as 
in an Aſtronomical Senſe they ought, Points 
in the Axis of a Sphere, or Planetary Orb ? 
I may conclude, that if the Earth be Im- 
movable, as I preſume has bzen egregiouſly 
prov d in the Third Part of my MA. chen 
che Earth has no ſuch Poles, as he would pro- 
x1de for her. . 

Or were I a Cartejian Profelyre, and ſhould 
Irant, according to his Hypothclis, That the 
fFarth is Imbud with a Diurnal and Annual! 
Motion ſuitable 19 the Vortex, by which, in the 
Opinion cf this Author, ſhe does Revolve : 
Mutt I not alſo Afhrm, Thar if the M :gnet 
has correſpondent Poles with the Earth, that 
it aifo Concenters, in all reſpects, with th: 
ſame Moron * But where 1s the Man tha: 
ever obſery'd, or can reaſonably Infer, Tha: 

a'ly 
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any ſuch Movement 1s Incident ro the Load- 
ſtone, more than to a Flirr, or Pceble ? 

The moſt .probable Reaſon that is gi- 
ven for the diver{ified Variation, at ſeve- 
ral timcs and places, obſervd, of the Ma- 

netical Needle, as it experimentally relates, 

to different Points of the Compaſs, may, 
in Summ, be rctcrr'd to what this Author 
cites from our Country-man the Lcarncd 
Gilbert ; who chiefly imputcs the Cauſe of 
the diverſities to ſome Inequalities or altera- 
ble Tempers in the Superticies of the Earth : 
Or becauſe there are more Load-ſtones in 
ſome Parts of the terrene World than in other : 
To which may be added, agrecable to the 
Opinion of Des Cartes, that in ſome Seaſons, 
more Iron 1s digg'd out of the Earth, and 
convey d to diſtant Places, or Regions for 
publick and private Uſes: Which mighr 
contribute much to the changeable Variti- 
ons of the Magnetical Necdlc ; as they have 
been by Learncd Obſervacors, at ſeveral 
umes, differently Computed. 

Upon the whole Matter, tending to the great 
Secrct of the Needle touch'd by the Magnet, 
I find not, that the Interences, above-mcentt- 
on'd, arc morc paſlable wuh me, than any 
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Allowance of mine, correſpondent to the 
Opinion, of this Author of Poles in the Earth, 
or Affinity with them in the Load-ſtone, or 
Virtue, on that account, conferr'd by him 
on the Needle. 

Wherefore I judge, that I may with found- 
cr confidence adhere to the Reaſons and Ob- 
{crvations, precedently offer'd by me, than 
on any determination of the Magnetical 
Secret, tender'd by this Writer: The Max- 
ims and Principles of Des-Cartes being fo 
entirely deduc'd and connected by him, that 
if one of his Particulars be Anſwerd, he 
gives no labour to his Oppoſer to have to 
do with more. Which I confefs I take tor 
a favour, tho pcflibly againſt his Intention. 
And ſhould I have been more Elaborate in 
my purſuit, or Conviction of his Tenents, 
as | perceive them perplex'dly deliverd, and 
entangled burh in the Senſe, Method, Fi- 
gurcs and Schemes, by which he docs, in 
a manner, no Jeſs poſe himfclt than his 
Reader 3 my Replications would have been 
no Icfs ungratctul ro a Judicious Pcruſcr, 
than if I had claborately undertaken by on- 
obſcurity ro manteit another : So thar | 


ray fatcly conclude, that the occule Quality, 
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in reference to the Magnet, with all its Pro- 
pricties, 1s not more darkly referv'4 by Na- 
ture, than 'tis eavelopd in the Writings of 
Des-Cartes. Nor need I repeat, that if I have 
renderd Invalid his Firſt main Particular ; 
by proving, as I have done, neither the 
Earth, or Magnct has any ſuch Poles, or 
Motion, Incident to his Hypotheſis; I may 
undoubtedly alledge, thac his other Policions 
are totally Ineffectual. 

And thus I paſs to his 184th Particular, where 
he mentions ſome other Thinzs, as Fet, Rofin, Wax, 
Virriol and the like ; to which he annexes, in 
reſemblance of the Magnet, a Propriety where- 
by they Attrait other diminutive Bodies: But 
of theſe not having made ſuch perfefI Expert- 
ments, as might render them clearly Intelligible, 
or grounded no leſs evidently, in his Judgment, 
than he has ſignified by the Compoſution, and 
Motions of Things, deducible from his ſuppoſed 
Elements, already diſprou'd by-me : He does, to 
as little purpoſe, Inſlance their Names and 
Natures. And thercfore require no farther 
Diſcuſlion : It being my ctlcntal Deſtg.a to 
limit, chiefly my Remarks to ſuch Heads and 
Places of his Tractarcs, that 1 judge uſctully 
conducing to the Improvement of SCIe:icc, or 

whatſocvcr 
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whatſoever by the Humane Mind would b: 
moſt deſirably underſtood : To which pur: 
poſe, I will take occalion from the hint he d-- 
livers of his Intention to compleat this Fourt) 
Part of his Philoſophy, wherein he has given, 
(after his manner) the Earth a Formation and 
Being, together with divers Things jelating to 
its external, and internal Comprehenſion 3 by ad.- 
ding his Treatments of the Original Produflion of 
Animals, Plants and Mankind. 

The laſt of which I ſhall principally inſilt 
on ; tho' wav'd, or deferr'd'by him, in his 
188th Particular, to fome future Treariſes, of 
which he was not fully reſolyd, or, at that 
time, furniſhd with leiſure,or thoughts proper 
for his deſignd Enterpriſe on thoſe Subjects : 
Yet I find, that. the Subſtance, of what he 
omits here, and eſpecially that of the Original 
of Humane Production, 1s to be read in the. 
29th Page of his Diſtertatio de Methodo, or the 
right uſe of Reaſon, in order to the Inveſlication 
of th? Truth of Science: Which I conceive 
was written bctore the Principles of his Phi- 
loſuphyz or indeed an Epitome, for the 


molt part, of what s to be found mn 
them. 
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Wherefore, I ſhall briefly ſele& from 
thence, ſo much of his Method, rt: xding to | 
the primitive Exiſtence of Mankind; as alſo | 
by what Cauſe, or operation, individual Man f 


was originally Conſtituted in his admirable 
Form, and, morc than wonderful Intelle&tu- 
al Capacity. 

The Summ of all which he comprehends 
In theſe Words : v2. [hat God did form the | 
firſt Being of the H:mane Body in all things 
correſpondent to what it is now; both in the 
External jIruture of Members, as alſo in the 
Internal and Organical Farts, froducd out of | 
the ſame matter, by which is meant by Des- | 
Cartes, his firſt Element, as bcfore remark'd by | 
mc. The method by which he ſuppoſes that | 
God compleated the primary formation of Man, i 
he takes to be 10 other than a corpereal ſubſtance, | 
without either Senſitive, or Animated Propriettes, 
or, ſuch as are obſcrvable in Plants, or Beaſts, 
but only endud in the Heart with a kind of Fire f 
withcut light, which he compares to a Hay-rick, : | 
diſtemperately warm before it is thoroughly 
dry ; or the calefattion that is in new Wine, be- | | 
fore ſeparated from its Dreys. | 

But how hc comes to g1ve an Exiſtence to 
Fire, 1a the original production that he confers | 
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onthe Humane Body ; 1s no leſs contradictory 
to Senſe, than if he had Afﬀirm'd, that Flame 
could be infusd into any Corporeal Thing 
without its Illuminating Capacity. | 

True it 15,that Hay 1II-digeſted will ſmoak in 
the Stack, or Mow ; and if not prevented (cr 
rhe whole on Fire: And likewiſe experimen- 
rally certain, that New Wine will ferment, un- 
till clcansd by its Operation; the latter, by 
reaſon of its predominant Quantity of Mo1- 
ſture, not capable of being inflam'd, as will 
the former ; that by prevalent dryncſs, op- 
poling of its Moiltvre. ſmoaks and burns, by 
degrees, unleſs hinder'd, the Hay's diſtemperd 
Subſtance. 

And is it not a mean conceited Similitude cf- 
fer d by Des-Cartes, by which he would render 
the Corporeal Figure of Original Man, as di- 
ſtemperately Cor-fiſtent, tho the immediate Manu- 
faflure, as he dilizers it, of the Omnipotent * 
Yer being ſo far cttce&ed, could have no 0- 
ther Repreſentation, than as the Material 
Compoliton might be Imagind to fumigate, 
or Smoak at the Noſe and Mouth, in re- 
{cmblance ro the diftemperatures of Hay 
and Wine, mention d by him, yet not potentially 


gperatize, either by Rarifattion or Condenſation ; 
cho' 
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tho' impoſſible to be ſuppos'd where 2n 
Thing 1s capaciratcd to Lvaporate, Thicke, 
or Harden, that it ſhould not be naturally 
endu'd wita ſuitable Qualifications * Which 
1 groſly deny d by this Author, as he conceives, 
That Fire might be fo diſl:sl, by the At 
God, into the Su "ſtr ce and Compojation of Ori- 
ginal Man, that it might be deflitute cf its 

proper Effects : ; either as to Alteration, or D;- | 
minution of the Matter that centain'd it : And Þ 
if ſo, he muſt be very obfcurcly conccitcy, 
that would 1 Imaginea blind Fire uſclc(ly Con- 
ſtitured in the firit Humane Budy by Omn:- 
potent Power. 

The Material Subſtance out of which he con- | 
cludes the primary Being of Man's Corporeal Shape | 
and Propcrtion, is doubtleſs abſtracted by him .Y 
from hs primary invented Element, and which | 
he denominates the ſole Materiality of whatſc- 
ever the IWorld contains. 

But that Element, according to his Deſini- | 
tion, being exceedingly Fluid and Tenuous, and "i 
no room letr, by reaſon of its plenary Exiſting þ 
for any ochcr Thins, or Subſtance through- | 
out the Univerſe, as I have precedently men- 
tion'd 3 'tis very Incompatible with common -- 


Underſtanding, char this ſimple Matter, and 
Uu cherctore 
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thercfore incapable to produce any oth:r 
Subſtance diferent from its own; /Jhoull 5, 
Des-Cartes be preſum'd, if pardon the Ex- 
preſſion, to fill the Hands of the Almighty in 6:- 
der to Conliit::te the total World withall its admir it 
Particulars, in a natural Method; Which 


wn ſeems no leſs Improbable, than if a Mar: 
# ſhould undertake, by graſping of Air, to make 
in it of as ſolid a Subitance, as 1s the Fleſh and 
il Bones of Man. 


But waving that Abſurdity, as alſo, that Fire 
without Light, was originally convey d by God, 
2Cccording to Jus Suppoſition, into the ther, 
mr - unliving [Zeart of Man, only to warm that prin- 
Mi cipal Part; It Fire could be though: ſo tc 
ih relide, contrary to its elementary Nature and | 
oth conſuming Propricty, untill this Author ima- 
gin'd the whoie Humane Body firit 4nimarted, 

Dy the infuſing of the Soul by the Act of tac 
Almighty : What could be imply'd by it, morc 
than, that Fire was Ineffectualiy diſposd into 
ml the I:telcis Heart of Man by Divine Appo.nt- 
I; ment; yct not at all opcrative, otherwifc than 
by  impertinently warming of the Part with- 
our either zegetative, or ſenſue Heat, as tt 
defines it © Which were a!l one as to conceive, 
Lhat the Onanipocent ſeem'd to do fornerh:n7, 
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by an cxtraordinary Mcthod, tho' nothing 
farther Excellent, in reference to the O:iina! 
. Hgure of Mans Corporcal Being, than it a 

Skillful Sracuary had Compos'd the likenefs 
of the Humane Body in any Material Sub- 
ſtance. 

Whercforc the Fable of Promethexs tending 
to his forming of Man out of Elementary 
Ingredients, not a litle reſembles the devis'd 
Parr of the Almighty, as it is deliverd by this 
French Philoſopher ; with this difference, that 
Prometheus 1s ſaid at once to complecat, by a 
Celeſtial Expedient, his Artificial Man ; where- 
as ſeveral Operations are allow d by Des-Cartcs, 
even to the Work of the Omnipotent ;, tending. to 
the primary Produftion of the Humane Body and 
Soul. 

Nor do I preceive, That this Author, it 
allow'd the finencſs of his Invention, docs 
more ſublimely Celebrate the introducing 
of the Soul of Man into his imaginary Ma- 
terial Machine, than is Divincly Attribute to 
the Fable of Prometheus, the Son of lapetus, 
in the Metamorphoſis of Ovid ; where 'us thus 


Expres'd,  —>— 
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Natus Homo eſt * five hunc divino ſemine fecit 
Ille opifex- rerum, munddi melioris origos 
Sive recens tellus, ſeduflaque nuper ab alts 
fthere, ceonati retinebat ſemina cli : 
Guam ſatus Iapeto miſlam fluvialibus undis 
Finxit in efhgiem moderantum cunila deorum. 


- This Fable may be taken as an Imitation 
of Providence, by the Artifice of Prowmerhers : 
Who, having moulded the Statue of Man, 
coald not perfect his Work, untill he had 
ſtole Celeſtial Fire z and by conveying it into 
the Material Figure, which he had Compos!, 
the Life and Souit of Man was at once pre- 
ducd : Which was very agrecable to the 
Religion ot the Ancients, waich Celcbrated 
their Gods, and Goddcſles, in the Form of 
Men and Women ; and Enſoul'd them we't 

ao greater difterence, compar'd with Mat- 
kind z than as they allow'd to their Deities 
Immortal Reaſon and L:fe. To which 0vil 
ſeems refind]y to allude in one of his Elevics, 
where as a {ublime Encomium of the cxcellency 
oi the Faculucs and Gitts, 1ncideat to the Hu- 
mane Soul, he derives its De{ccnt from abov:, 
by Afhrming, That — Sedibus ethereis [piritus 
le xntt. 
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This Expreſſion of the Poet is not more 
Poctical, than Admirable, as he intends the 
Soul to the Perfection, Reaſon and Conduct, | 
evidently diſcernable in Stars, the ſhining Or- | 
naments of Heaven : Bur ould the Soul be | 
{uppos d originally Infus'd by God, as a think- 
ng Yub/tance into the Body of Man, ſuitable to 
the Imaginati: » of Des-Cartes, and not abſo- 
lurcly c -apacitated to d; ſcharge | it ſelf from the 
innate Dc Pravations and prone Allurements of 
the Senſes 'rwere ſome diſparagement to irs 
Acccilion to the Body by the G: tr and Ordain- 
mcat of Divine Providence. 
Yet ſuch an uncertain and complicated Soul 


is, by this French Writer, appropriated to the | 
(2; 1 
Body of Man, where, mn ſome Actions, he makes | 


3 but inthe ſenſible 


it a meer thinking Subſtance ; 
execution of Thought, he allows it Co-operative and 
inſeparable from the Senſes: And this, ro the 
acnaad furce of his Brain, he Aſlerts in the 
187m Particular cf this Part | Treat of, where 
he dclivers the: Words” [he nature of the 
Mid is ſuch, that by it alone may be apprehended ] 
divers Corporeal Mautions, as alſo Senſations in = 


pets. The Example he guves, 7s. of 
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like ; as alſo, how their contrary Accents in reſ+« 
rence to Content, Pleaſure, and Satisfation, are 
verbally underſiood by us. 

Which ſignifies no more, however he ſ{rain; 
his Inferences, than, that there 1s an Inſeparav!: 
Concomitancy of the Contcmplations of t': 
Mind, and thcir applications to the Senſes, If 
I opca a Pook, and view in it a wholc Page of 
Letters ; by a mcer ſuperficial Inſpection ot 
what is there Written, or Printed, I can 
underſtand nothing ; but if ] Conſter thoſe 
Words, as their tendency and meaning Imply, 
I am 'ſcon Intclligent, whether they relate to 
Sorrow, Gladneſfs, Pain, or Grief ; either as to 
my ſclf, or any othcr Perfon : Becauſe I am 
pertectly apprehenlive of their Motives, Cau- 
ſes and Eft.ts; as they fenfibly Incite my 
Conception of thera. The Reaſon 1s plain, it 
conliderd the reciprocal Allowance and Re- 
tcrcnce,that any one of our Scnfes has to ano- 
ther; 1t being as caſie for me to determunc, 
by ſceing a Bone,or Lump of Fleſh ar diſtance, 
that they are rcally ſuch as it they had been 
touchd, or handled by me. If I hear of an 
Arm or Leg, by any mcans, ſcyerd from the 
Boay of Man; thc Connexton that the Senſcs 
have with the Imaginatuon, as undoubtedly 

aſlure 
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aſſure me of the manner of the Wound, 
Grief, and Part cut of, as it I had occularly 
beheld it. Not that I can direct!y judge the 
Quality, or full extent of the Pain that 1s not 
dittinctly teir by my ſelf: Yet as the Part is an 
Objcet of Senſe, and in which I, as well as 
another Man, may be in the ſame kind, grie- 
rouſly Aftlicted ; "ws very pollible, that by a 
natural Sympathy, which is reciprocally Con- 
ferr'd on the ſcnfinve Parts of the Bodies of 
Men ; I may, in cftcct, be as fenfibly Intellir 
gcnt of the Pain, or Gri f, in any Mcmber of 
anvuther Perſon; as if with the Point of a Wea- 
pon, I ſhould wound the fame Part of my own 
Body. 

And did not the Soul and Scnfes thus ap- 
prchcnfively Conſpire ; there would not be 
that Reluctancy, Defence, and Prevention. 
us'd by us fo: the ſitery of our Corporeal 
Parts; nor ſhould we bc fo actually ſcniible 
tit Mortality is the incvitavle conſequence 
of unſupportable Violence, Wounds, and 
\l[aladics, that ſurrender our Bodies ro Death. 
Aud this clearly jnvaiidates the AVegations 
ad Inſtances, that he eres, on this Head, t0- 
e767 with the Example le nenticns of a Sword 
1 4t may (5 hut, or diſmember anz "a1t of the 
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Body, that we may in Mind, be grievouſly ap;1e- 
henſive of the local Motion of the Force,or Blow, a: 
it wounds the Part ; tho the Motion of the Sword 
and Body hurt, be very difſ-rent: From whence 
he concludes, That the Humane Mind by a hrs 
ſpeculation of local Motion, together with its 
forcible onſet made 0n the Body, may judge > 3 
Corporeal AffiTions and Senſations whatſcever. 
And 1s not this a pretty kind of Quibble in 
Des-Cartes, by not conſidering, That it was not 
the Morion of the Blow, or the wounded Parr 
that repreſented to the Intelle&t, or Mind, 
the hurt receiv'd ; but as the Pain of the 
Member, or Part, afſur'd the Imagination un- 
to which it was inſeparably united ? Ir being 
very poſſible, for a Man to be fenfibly appre- 
henſive of a Wound, or Blow, tho' he does 
ot COnceive, or ſee the Motion of the Wea- 
pon that gave it: Bur as he 1s ſen(ible of the 
Pain, he could nor doubt, that it was effected 
by forcible means, tho' no otherwiſe relating 
ro the Wound, or more diyerſificd from ſcn- 
{ible C-mception, than, on this occaſion, his 
Author does render the Mind, cr what he calls a 


[ binking Subſtance, by a modality of Thinking 
without Senſe. 


Nor 


CA 
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Nor 1i61t Imaginable, how any Thing, that 
is not Elementarily Compos'd, can operate 
on the Humane Body that is fo conſlituted : 
Wherefore the Word Subſtance, applicd to 
the Soul, cannot be underſtood Incorporeal, 
by the determination of Des-Cartes, who, where- 
ſoever he treats of Subſtance, appropriates unto it 
quantitative and dimenſive Parts, both in a 
Pliloſophical and Mathematical Conſideration : 
And particularly, in the laſt Page of this Fourth 
Part of bis Philoſophy, condemns the Doftrine 
of Atoms, deliver d by Democritus ; becauſe he 
allows them no Commenſurable Quantity. 

Had it been demanded of this French Phi- 
loſopher, What kind of Subſtance muſt be the 
Eflence of the Soul, when ſeparated by 
Death, from the Body, 1n whoſe Elementary 
Compoſition it did precedently Exiſt ® He 
could not define it otherwiſe than quantitative, 
as every Thing, call d Subſtance, is by his Opt- 
uion allowd to be ; and thereforc the ſame 
after the period of the Body's 'Life. And 
conſequently, no lcfs agreeable to his Doctrine, 
if Afﬀfirm'd, That the thinking Subſtance, cad 
by him the Humane Soul, muſt have, when 
ſeparated from the Body, a Circumſcrib'd, 
or Elementary Bcing, ſuitable to the Nature 
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of Subſtance, as it may be conceiv'd quanti- 
ratively Dimenſive. Which Objection ſhould 
a Carteſian endeavour to evade by Affirming, 
That the Soul ſeparated from the Body 1; 
progreſſive to the Sphere of Spirits, or Thing, 
ſuperl:tively refin'd and ſtripp'd from Mac- 
ter ; and unto which ſome allow Definitive, 
not Circumſcribd Beings; he muſt nexc 
grant, That the Soul cannot have Exiſtence 
there, otherwiſe than in a Material Superhicics 


proportionable to its Subſtance, and there 


eternally Circumſcrib'd, where Spirits and 
Immaterial Beings arc without ſuch Limits; 
which were all one as to reſide temporally 
amongſt ſpiritual Exiſtencies. To avoid which 
Abſurdity, he cannot be thought to mean 
otherwiſe, than that the Soul, upon its imme- 
diate departure from the Body, is Metamorphos d 
into .a Spirit : And next, that it has a ſpiritu- 
al Paſſage through all Elementary Bodies that 
intervene betwixt it and its immaterial Reſidence 


appointed by God, 


But here may ariſe a 2uerie, Whether 
Motion can be Attributcd to any Tiumng 
withont Body £ Or in what manner it cat 
Move, where Bodics are, or be in Motion, witi1- 


out removing of them ? Which, in thac Cir- 
Cumitance, 
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cumſtance, would render a Soul, however 
deem'd ſpiritual, Commenſurably \oving ; 
as by Parts of Tunc it might have an inccr- 
mixt Progreſſion, with other Subitances, as 
its temporary Mcaſurc. 

Certain 1t 15, that Stars, the Luminaries of 
Heaven, if duely conlider'd their wondertul 
Motion, unalterable Eflence, and continuan- 
oh, may be allowd our molt vilible and 
perpetual miraculous Objects; or ſomcwhar 
more than, in Nature, can be properly 
worded. But ſhould thoſe Ectherial Beings 
be ſuppos'd, in any Place, where Elementary 
Subſtances might Exiſt ; it were 1mpollible 
they could move unconimixt with Things of 
diftcrent Nature from theirs : Wherefore 1t 
muſt be granted, That the Orbs above, toge- 
ther with the Stars and Plancts, arc of one 
{1mple Eſſence, or Manner of Exiſtence ; 
and therefore cannot Mingle, or Move with 
other Matter diſtinct from their own : Tho' 
by Divine Appointment, as Parts of the ſame 
miraculous Subſtance, they arc only Illumir 
nated. 

But ſhould the Soul of Man be Aſſimilated, 
by any rchnd Contemplation to the Nature 


to the Etherial Luminaries, for want of a 
» S More 
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more obvious, or excellent Compariſon : *s 
not ca{ic to conceive, how in 1ts Pafſage from 
the Body, when Life departs, it ſhould remove 
to its appointed Reſidence, ſeparated from In- 
tcrvening Subſtances, which in their Tempera- 
tures and Parts are of the ſame Elementary 
Compoſition with the Humane Body that had 
bcen actuated by it. 

Which ObjeCtion was doubrleſs conſider d as 
cauſing ſome Heſttation in the Thoughts of Des- 
Cartcs; who, notwithſtanding the pretended cu- 
rioſuty of his Imagination, in reference to the Soul 
diſpos d, according to his Method, into the Ori- 
ginal Formation, by God, as he delivers the Ope- 
ration of the Humane Body : He does not at 


all expreſs the Manner of its departure, from 


ns Corporcal Station, at the period of Lit: : 
Or by what means transferrd, or remov d to 
ts Immortal Reſidence ; which was to be cx- 
pected trom the proceſs he delivers : Who ha- 
wing determind,that the Humane Soul is a think: 
ing Subſtance, and notionally Alive in the Con- 
duct of the Living Body, he might as well hae 
Inſerted the Method of its Progreſſion after Death, 
from its Bodily Habitationz and how, leing a 
Sut/iince it airiud 10 its Immortal Abod:s, with- 
va verng Complicated, Mov'd, os Moving, its 


Paſſage, 
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Paſſage, with any material T, irs by any re- 
femblance._to what it perform d,when aTins in the 
Incloſure of the Body of Man: 

All which, according to the liberty he gives 

to his Invention, might have been as ſuccels- 
fully delwer'd by him, as the d:fpatch he 
g1ves to his G/obuli and Vortices by variety of 
Schemes, and Diagrams, that have no better 
proof than the Suppoſitions of D-s-Cartes : 
Bur it ſeems, he thought it ſafer tor his Pen ro 
Inſcribe h's Imagination of the Soul, primarily 
convey d, by the Act of the Almighty into 
the Humane Body. than by what ſubſequent 
Means, or Paſport from above, its Subſtance 
arriv'd, after the Death of the Body, to its 
detcrmind Exiſtence. Of which I find no 
mention in any of his Works ; other, than that 
he leaves the Manner of the Sul s paſſing from 
the lifeleſs Body, together with its Fourney to its 
Immortal Reſidence, tothe miraculous Conduit of 
the Almighty. 

And I think it devoutly Judicious, it, ac- 
cording to his Example, I lilence my Querie, 
on this Incomprehenlible Subject : Since by 
che Will of the Omnip-tcar Diſpoſer and 
Conſcrvator of the Univertal World, together 


with the Being of Mankind 1n Soul and Body, 
, our 
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our rational Abilitics more aptly tend to ad. 
mire, than determine the Manner by which 
we are Enſould to hve, or after Deati to 
remain Immortal. 

A Contemplation ſublimely incumbent on 
the Humane Mind, that is enough Capacita- 
ted to underſtand its Intellectual Dignity ; 
however its Eſſence and Operations, within us, 
arc ſuperlative to our Apprehenlions, or ex- 
act Definitions to be given of them. 

Whercforc I doubt not that my Diſcuſſions, 
on this great Particular, are no lefs valid, 
where I difter from him, than what I have 
Remark'd on not a few of his main Principles, 
Maxims, Notions, Hypotheſes, and Schemes z or 
demonſtratively wav'd, or rejectcd the Inſut- 
ficiency of others, on whatſoever account : 
So that I dare Afthrm, that I have not omitted 


any ſignificant or uſcful Animadverſion. 


And had I more particularly inliitcd on 
any Speculations, or Matter ſeemingly varied 
and Inſtancd by him ; I had, in effet, but 
encreasd Words to one and the ſame tenden- 
cy : And thercfore, where, in Subſtance, my 
Obſervations, on ſome Things include other, [ 
ectire that my Reader wouldingenuouſly con- 
{14cr them, as they ought to be underſtood. , 

An 
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And tho this Author 1s very inclinable to 
Celebrate his own Eſtcem by frequently 
Affirming, That his Afertions and Tenents, 
arc Philoſophically and Mathematically cer- 
tain : I will boaſt of no Succeſs of mine, ro 
che contrary, farther than 1s Equivalent with 
the Proofs I have made, and to which I refer 
the Judicious Peruſcr. 


And thus I conclude the Fourth and laſt 
Part of my Remarks on. the Pliloſophy of Des- 
(_artCs. 


